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ER o Dorus is e 3 
Greek Hiftorians, whoſe Works have 
reached us; and though in ſome Parts 

of his Hiſtory there appear ſome Particulars 
which ſeem fabulous, which he relates on the 
Credit of others, and which he himſelf acknow-- 
, ledges to be dubious and incredible; this Cir- 
| cumſtance cannot deprive his Work of the Cha- 
racter of a real Hiſtory, nor can it be denied, 
that be has faithfully tranſmitted whatever he 
could : poſſibly attain any certain Knowledge 
. of, with regard to the ancient Hiſtory of the 
Egyptians, A Medes, Lydians and Greeks, 
He ſpared no Pains to collect the beſt Informa- 
tion that could be procured. To this End, he 
Vol. Il. B | oy avelled 
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2 Lives of the Grecian HisToRIANs. 
travelled into Egypt, ſaw all the principal Cities, 
carefully viewed the chief Curioſities and moſt 
remarkable Places; and converſed with the Prieſts 
of that Country, who informed him of their 
ancient Hiſtory, and acquainted him with their 
Cuſtoms ſacred and civil. Indeed, he ſpeaks of 
their religious Rites with ſuch Plainneſs and 
Clearneſs in ſome Caſes, and ſuch cautious Re- 
ſerve and ſolemnity of Reverence in others, that 
J am apt to believe he was initiated into their 
:Myſteries, and conſecrated a Prieſt of ſome of 
their Orders. He likewiſe viſited ſeveral Parts 
of Greece, Thrace, and Scythia : He travelled to 
Babylon and Tyre, and was in Arabia and Paleſ- 
tine. Thus, being acquainted with the moſt 
famous Countries, and valuable Things, and 
knowing the moſt conſiderable Perſons of the 
Age, he applied himſelf to write the Hiſtory of 
. the Greeks and Barbarians; and performed this 
arduous Work with that Judgment, Faithful- 
neſs and Eloquence, which gained him univer- 
ſal Applauſe and Approbation. : 
"THis great Writer, according to Pamphyla, 
eited by Aulus Gellius, muſt be born in the firſt 
Year of the ſeventy-fourth Olympiad, ſince he 
was F . frog at the Beginning of the Pelopon- 
neſian War, and but four Years old when Aer- 
res marched into Gree.e. There is no room 
left to doubt the Place of his Birth, ſince he- 
himſelf has inſerted in the Beginning of his 
Work, both his Name and Country, This is the 
Hiſtory of Herodotus of Halicarnaftus, a City of 
that Part of Greece called Doris, a Region bor- 
ering on the Meleans: So that we need not have 
recourle to Diinyſius of Halicarnaſſus, or mw 
| 4 — F 2 O cr 


HERODOTUS 3 
other Authors, to find what Countryman he was. 
But it is yet neceſſary to obſerve, that he was 
alſo ſurnamed the Thurian; the Reaſon of which . 
Strabo thus records: Herodotus, the Hiſtorian, 
was of Halicarnaſſus, and afterwards called. 
the Thurian, becauſe he went into Itah with 
a Colony ſent by the Athenians to build a City, 
which Ama; by Thurium, near the Ruins of 
the ancient Sibaris. Hence it is, that the Em- 
peror Julian, in one of his Epiſtles, calls him 
the Thurian Hiſtorian. | Jy 

Wx are not ſo certainly informed of the. 
Name of his Father and Mother, though the 
common Opinion, according to Suidas, was, 
that the Name of his Father was Lyxus, and Drys 
that of his Mother. We are alſo wholly igno- 
rant of hisCircumſtances and Fortune. It is yet 
ſaid, that his Parents were of a genteel Family, 
and that he had a Brother named Theodorus. 
The City of Halicarnaſſus being at that Time 
under the Nomination of Lygdamus, Grand-ſon 
of Artemiſia Queen of Caria, Herodotus quitted 
his Country in ſearch. of that Liberty which is 
ſo dear and ſo neceſſary to learned Men, and 
retired to Samos; from waence he travelled to 
Egypt, Italy, and through ail Greece; and in 
his Travels, as was obſerved before, acquired 
the Knowledge of the Origin and Hiſtory of Na- 
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tions. He then began his Hiſtory; and having 0: 
laboured in that Work in the Ifle of Samos, he = 
returned to his own Country, expelled the Ty- WM 
rant, and finding himſelf for that Reaſon gxpoſ=- "91 
ed to the Envy of his Fellow-Citizens, he re- | 


tired into Greece, | | | gl dd 
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23 Lives of the Gxscian HisToRIANS. 

Tus principal Deſign which he propoſed in 
his Hiſtory, was, to write the Perfan Wars 
againſt the Greets, from the Reign of Cyrus 
to Terxes; but he alſo exten it to the 
Hiſtory of other Nations. Though his Hiſtory 
ends with the Battle of Platæa and Mycale, it 
doth not commence - before the eighth Year of 
the Reign of Xerxes, nor end till the Peloporne- 
ſian War, as he has obſerved in ſeveral Places; 
amongſt others, in his ſeventh Book, where he 
ſays, that long after Xzrxes returned to the Lace- 
demonians the Embaſſadors who had been ſent 
to him to ſerve as Repriſals for thoſe who were 
killed at Sparta, he kindled a War betwixt the 
Pos and the Athenians, which he be- 
lieved to have been raiſed by the Wrath of God ; 
| becauſe the Athenians killed the Embaſladors 
whom the Lacedæmonians ſent into Aſia, which 
ned in the ſecond Year of the Peloponneſian 

War. He touches on this again in his Ninth 
Book, where he ſays, that in the War which 
long after broke out between the Athenians and 
Peloponneſians, the Lacedæmonians ravaging the 


Athenian Lerritories, ſpared Decelæa; which, 


Thucydides ſays, happened in the nineteenth 
Year of the Peloponneſian War, and the laſt Year 
of the Ninety-firſt Olympiad. Yet Euſebius on 
the Eighty-third Olympiad obſerves, that he 
that Year recited his Books at Athens, in the 
Feſtival of the Panathenza. Others ſay, that 
it was at Olympus in the Aſſembly of the bac ye oh 
Games; both of which may be true: For He- 
rodotus, after having rehearſed ſome Parts of his 
Hiſtory at the Olympic Games the firſt Year of 
the Eighty-third Olympiad, might come to 

2 | Athens 
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 HE'RODOTUS. | "$5 
Athens and recite them at the Panatbenæa, where 
it was much more proper than at the Olympic 
Games; becauſe Homer's Verſes were recited: 
there, and Crowns and Rewards beſtowed on 
thoſe who ſucceeded well. It is not known 
whether it was at Olympus or Athens, that 'Thu-- 
cydides was ſo fired with Emulation, that he re- 
ſolved to undertake writing Hiſtory, and en- 
deavour to equal or excel Herodotus. Euſebius 
obſerves in his Chroniele, that it was in the 
fourth Year of the Eighty-third Olympiad,. 
that Herodotus recited his Hiſtory at Athens, 
but it muſt have been the third Year; for in 
that ſame Year he was ſent, as we have alread 
obſerved to Thurmum. Pliny ſays he compiled his- 
Hittory in the Year of the Foundation of Rome 
Three Hundred, which cannot be wholly true, 
ſince he recited it at Athens four Vears before. 
But how will that agree with what we have 
alledged, that there are mentioned Events which 
happened in the ſecond and nineteenth Vears of 
the Peloponneſian War, that is ſixteen and twen- 
ty five Years after ? N 5 
I Is is yet not difficult to coneeive, if we 
conſider what Lucian tells us of the great Addreſs 
hich our Author employed to raiſe a great 
Reputation over all Greece, in a ſmall Time, and 
with Eaſe. Herodotus, ſays he, having left Ca- 
ria to go into Greece, occupied his 'I houghts 
in contriving Methods, by which in a ſmall. 
Time, without much Trouble, he might ac- 
quire a large ſtock of Glory and Reputation for 
his Perſon and Works. He foreſaw it would be 
a tedious and irkſome Taſk, to go to reſpective - - 
Places, and recite them to the Corinthians, Athe- - 
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nians, Argives and Lacedemonians, he imagined 
that it was beſt, to find them all aſſembled to- 
- gether; it happened very luckily, that they were 
then all going to celebrate the Olympic Games. 
He concludedithis Time to be very propitious 
to the Executien of his Deſign, and that he had 
met with the Opportunity which was the Object 
of his Wiſhes; for he ſhould now find a vaſt 
Concourſe of the principal and moſt ſelect Peo- 
ple of all Greece. He appeared then on the Thea- 
tre, and rehearſed the Hiſtory he had compoſed, 
to the high Satisfaction of his Audience; which 
occaſioned the givifig of the Names of the Nine 
* Muſes to his Books. This rendered him more 
famous than even thoſe who bore away the Prizes 
in the Olympic Games. None were ignorant of 
the Name of Herodotus, nor was there a ſingle 
| Perſon in Greece who had not either ſeen him at 
the Olympus, or heard thoſe ſpeak of him who 
returned from the Games, So that in what 
Place ſoever he came, the Inhabitants pointed 
him out to one another, ſaying, This is that 
Herodotus who has written the Perſian Wars in 


the /onicDialeRt: This is he who has celebrated 


our Victories. Thus the Harveſt which he reap- 
ed from his Hiſtories, was his receiving in one 
Aſſembly the general Applauſe of all Greece; 
- and the ſounding his Fame, not only in one 
Place and by a r Trumpet, but in all the 
Cities of Greece by as many Tongues as there 
had been Spectators in that Aſſembly. This 
may help us to comprehend, that Herodotus did 
not recite the whole Nine Books of his Hiſtory 
in one continued Series in the Olympic Aﬀemblies, 
but only ſome Parts of them, and thoſe ſelect 
i Portions 


HERODOTUS 5 
' Portions of it which concerned the Greets. He 


did not then publiſh the entire Body, but 2 ; 
ſhewed ſome Specimen of this Work; which 


he might afterwards retouch and finiſh, when 


at Thurium. But thoſe two Paſlages, which we 
have alledged, ſhew, that he lived a long Time 
after. For, if the laſt of them be really his, 
which there is no room to doubt, it follows, that 
he did not put his laſt Hand to this Work till 
after the Nineteenth Year of the Peloponneſian 
War, that is the fourth Year of the Ninety-firſt 
Olympiad, when he was aged about Seyenty-two 
Years. Scaliger computes his Age, making him 
to have lived preciſely the Space of thirteen Olym- 
] 3 that is, Fifty-two Years: For fo long 
lived the ſweeteſt Muſe of Ionia, as he calls him; 
and then proceeds thus : He is the moſt ancient” 
Writer in Proſe now extant, . the Preaſury 
of the Grecian and Barbarian Antiquities ; an 
Author never to be out of the Hands of the 
Learned, nor to be touched by Blockheads, Pe- 
duagogues and Pedants.. | jt | 
: Us divided his Work into Nine Books, - and- 
or to each of them the Name of one of the 
Nine Muſes: For it is much more probable, that 
he himſelf called them by thoſe Names, than 
that, as Lucian imagines, other Perſons beſtowed 
thoſe Titles upon them, moved by the Eſteem 
they had for them. This Caſe is different from 
that of the Three Orations and. Nine Epiſtles 
of Aſchines, which are called by the Names of 
the Three Graces, and the Nine Muſes; but they 
do not bear thoſe Names in their Titles. Se- 
veral, ſince Herodotus, in Imitation of him, 
4 | have - 
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8 Livesof the Grecian HIsToRIANSs. 
haue given the Names of the Muſes to the Books 
of their Works. 


Tx Style of this Writer has been admired by 


all acquainted with Antiquity. Cicero, the 
J udge that can be alledged in this Caſe, ſays in 
his 


econd Book of the Orator, that Herodotus 


is ſo eloquent that nothing pleaſed him more; 
and in his Brutus, that his Style is free from all 
: Harſhneſs, and glides along like the Waters of a 
fill River: And, to ſhew his Efteem, he uſes 
the higheſt Expreſſion the Roman Language je 
capable of, ſtyling him The Father of ory 


not becauſe he was the moſt ancient, for beſides 


others of leſs Fame, Hellanicus of Mitylene, and 


Charon of Lampſacus, were before him; but judg- 
ing him the Princeof Hiſtorians, he gave him . 


Title of Father, which the Romans ever uſed to 
denote a Perſon moſt illuſtrious and highly de- 
ſerving of the Commonwealth. Quintillian, who 
was an excellent Critic, gives the ſame Judg- 
ment. As for Herodotus, ſays he, beſides the 


flowing Sweetneſs of his Style, even the Dialect 


itſelf, which he.uſes, has a certain magic Grace; 
ſo that it ſeems to contain concealed Numbers. 
Several have written Hiſtory well, but no Man 


doubts there are two Hiſtorians preferable to all 


the reſt : They have two different Qualities, 
which deſerve very near the ſame Eſteem. Thu- 
cydides is cloſe, conciſe, and ſometimes through 
- brevity obſcure; Herodotus is ſweet, natural 
and prolix. The firſt is more proper for thoſe 


whoſe Paſſions are quick; the ſecond for thoſe 


who are ſedate: The one excels in Orations, 
the other in Narrative; the one bas more Force, 


the 


TO ro oth gr ergy or Sy, 
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ache other more Delicacy. If we appeal to the 
Fer eee Dion tells us, that his 
Diſcourſe is grave and delicate; Dionyſus of 
Halicarnaſſus, that he is the Model of the Ionic 
Dialect, as Thueydides is of the Attic. And 
deſeending to Particulars concerning his Style, 
be thus deſcribes it: Herodotus very much ſur- 
paſſed all others in the Choice of his Words, the 
Neatneſs of his Compoſition, and the Variety of 
his Figures. His Diſcourſe is compoſed in ſueh 
a Manner that it reſembles an excellent Poem in 
its perſuaſive Art, and that charming Grace 
which pleaſes in the higheſt Degree. He has not 
omitted any of the beautiful and great Qualities, 
unleſs it be in that Manner of Writing adapted o 
Conteſts and Diſputes; either becauſe he was 
naturally not made for it, or that he deſpiſed it, 
as not agreeable to Hiſtory: For he doth not 
make uſe of a great Number of Orations, nor 
Speeches to promote Contention, nor has he the 
neceſſary Force requiſite to excite the Paſſions 
and amplify and augment Things. But it may 
| fully be ſaid, that in Recompenſe for this, his 
arrations are eloquent and agreeable; that his 
Deſeriptions are exact, natural and faithful.; - 
and his Reflections beautiful and judicious. 
In ſhort, throughout his Work there appears 
the noble Since and charming Sincerity, 
which are the moſt eſſential Qualities of a goed | 
Hiſtory. Dionyſius extols the Happineſs of this 
Writer, in chooſing a Subject of the greateſt 
Dignity, that ſhewed his Country in the utmoſt 
Glory, and proved to a Demonſtration by the 
uniform Succeſſes of the Battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, Platæa and 9 ann 
8 5 5 . 
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of Numbers 1 but a eee 4. > og 
| t King of Per/ia, military Vir- 
nd Sede brine of the * 

- He commends the Smoothneſs and unaffected 
Simplicity of his Narration, the Decorum of 
his Speeches, moſt artfully adapted to the Cha- 
racter of every Perſon, together with the beau- 
tiful Order and Compoſition of his Hiſtory, 
- which, by following Things, not Time, ever 
charms to the laſt Word, and leaves the Rea- 
der with a Deſire of more: Preferring him to 
_ Thucydides in every thing, except Brevity, Vehe- 
mence and cloſe Reaſoning. | 
HERODOTUS, ſays Rapin, is not eve 
where exact, becauſe he compriſed too muc 
Matter; but ftill I find him poſſeſſed of ſin- 
gular Sincerity, ſince he treats of the Greets 
and Barbarians, thoſe of his own Coun 
and Strangers, without the leaſt Shew of Par- 
tiality. Yet he wanders too much, he fre- 
huently leaves his Subject to amuſe himſelf with 
. tedious Digreſſions, which are for the moſt part 
forced 4 unnatural, wherein he follows the 
Example of Homer, but with leſs Succeſs, Lon- 
ginus obſerves, that he has ſo perfectly imitated 
Homer in his Dialect, that he deſerves the Name 
of Omerihotatos. COR 
As to the Truth of his Hiſtory, it muſt be 
owned, that Herodotus has been accuſed by ſeveral 
Authors, of not always cloſely following it. 
Cteſias ſuſpects him in the Hiſtories of the Medes 
and Afrians. Maneths cenſures his Egyptian 
Hiſtory. And it is true, that what he relates be- 
fore Pſammetychus, and on the Credit of others, 
is not very certain, which he confeſſes 11 
a E 6 


HERODOTUS:. nr 


elf. It is ſaid, that Thucydides had Hero 


dotus in his Eye, when he cenſured thofe Hiſto- - 


ries which were compiled for no other End than 


to divert the Reader; and which, though they 


pleaſed him at the Moment, yet left him with- 


out any ſolid Advantage of his Reading. Strabo 
particularly accuſes our Author of this Fault: 


He tells us, that Herodotus trifles very agreeably, 


interweavingextraordinary Events with his Nar- | 


ration to ſupply the Place of Song, Verſe and 


Ornament. Juvenal alſo aims at him, when he 
ſays that Ships ſailed over Mount Athos, and 
that the Grecian Hiſtory was full of Lyes: 


Creditur olim 


 Pilificatus Athos, & quicquid Græcia mendar 
Audet in Hiſtorig. | * ; 


e 


Bur none have ventured to attack the Fidelity 


of Herodotus with ſo much Freedom as Plutarch ; - 
and his Judgment would be of great Weight if 
he had not himſelf declared that the Intereſt of 
his Country had engaged him in the Diſpute. - 


Herodotus, relates, that in Xerxes's Expedition 
the Thebans, to eſcape their Ruin, abandoned 


the Common Cauſe, and joined with the Perjians. - 


Though this Fact was true, and Demoſthenes . 
afterwards reproached the Thebans with it, yet 
Plutarch being a Native of Cheronæa, a Theban - 


City, could not bear this Affront to his Coun- 


trymen, but in revenge diſcharged his Choler 


_ againſt the Diſcoverer of the baſe Cowardice of 
dis Anceſtors, in a Book written expreſsly for that 

- Purpoſe, and intitled, Of the Malignity of He- 
rodotus. But the Particulars which he objects 
- againſt him, are either willogs or ſuch as Hero- 


dotus 


ww 
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- -daths took upon the Credit of others, and is not 
- obliged-to anſwer for; or laſtly, Plutarch him- 
ſelf, though he blames, was miſtaken in the 
Truth of them. In a word, he betrays a great 
deal of Puerility and partial Affectation in that 
little Treatiſe. 1023 7 
O the other Hand, all Greece by their ſolemn 

e mane gave ample Teſtimony to the Fide- 
lity of Herodotus, at a Time when moſt of the 
Facts by him related were very well known, 
In his Book there appears a manifeſt Character 
of Sincerity, which even his Enemies have been 
forced to acknowledge. He examines the Truth 
of the Facts which he relates; he lays down 
different Sentiments, and endeavours to diſco- 


C 


nary Events, he tells us that he took them from 
the Accounts of others; he then declares which 
he ſuſpeRs, and which he believes falſe; adding 


all probable, Thoſe who framed theſe Stories relate. 
And he lays down for a Rule, that he writes 
"thoſe Things which others report; but that they 


heard, but that he ought not to believe that all 
that hath been told him is true. After theſe 


on the Credit of others? It cannot be denied, 
but that it was in his Power to acquaint himſelf 
- with: theGrecian Hiſtory, and that what he wrote 
l ſome Exaggerations and Embelliſhments ex- 

. <cepted) Was true. Nor ought his * 


ver the true one. When he relates extraordi- 
As it is ſaid, As I have heard, This does not ſeem at 


ought not to be depended on, any farther than 
they are probable; that the Character of an 
Hiſtorian obliges him to relate what he had 


Precautions how can he be accuſed of Lying, 
when he relates incredible and erer a 
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was born; and the Lydian 8 
warred againſt the Greeks, and being ſometimes 


HERODOTUS «ng 


of the Lydian Hiſtory any more to be ſuſpected, 
ſince that Empire was by Situation a Neighbour 


to the Aſiatic Greeks,” amon ram OS of 
ngs having long 


obliged to invoke their Aid, their Hiſtory was 
in a ſort interwoven with that of the Greets. Be- 
ſides, Herodotus was born not above ſixty Years 
after the Deſtruction of the Lydian Empire; ſo 


that it was not poſſible that the Hiſtory of that 
Nation ſhould be unknown to the neighbouring 


Greeks. He ſeems very candid in his Egyptian 
Hiſtory, for he TRY date that all that 
he relates before Pſammetychus is uncertain, and 
that he reports it · only on the Credit of the 9] 


tian Prieſts, on whom he did not much depend. 
Thoſe, ſays he, who willconclude theſe Things 
to be true; are free to believe them: As for my- 


ſelf, only report what has been told me by ſeve- 


ral Perſons. Theſe Things, ſays he again, as 


well as others which have been related tome, ſeem 
to be Fables. His Hiſtory of the I Hrians and 
Medes does not at all agree with that which the 

modern Chronologiſts have followed, but almoſt 
all the Ancients have given Herodotus the Prefe- 


rence; and ſeveral have attempted to reconcile 


them. In his Perſian Hiſtory, in many Particu- 
lars he differs from Xenophon's Cyropedia; but 


we ought. to obſerve here what Cicero ſays of the 
latter Performance, that it was not written with 
the exact Fidelity of an Hiſtorian, but to exhi- 


dit a Model of a juſt Empire. 


Tux only remaining Work of Herodotus a 
extant, is his Hiſtory in Nine Books, reſpec- 
tively intitled with the Namesof theNineM 1 
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14 Lives f the GRITA HisTORIANG. 
His chief Deſign was to compile the Hiſto 


5 * 


* 


of the Perſian War againſt the Greeks, whic 


; 1 have been denominated a Perſian Hiſtory 


or 8 according to ancient Cuſtom. The 
ſame Subject was treated by Dionyſius of Miletus 
Hellanicus of Mitylene, and Charon of Lampſa- 


cus; but the Labours of theſe Authors did not 


divert him from undertaking a new Work; 


being perſuaded that he was better qualified for 
ſuch an Attempt than they; in which he was 


not deceived, in the Judgment of Theophraſtus, 
according to the Teſtimony of Cicero in his 
Orator, where, ſpeaking of Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides, he ſays, they were the firſt as Theo- 


' phraſtus obſerves, who dignified Hiſtory, . and 
taught it a more copious and ornamental Style, 


than the Authors who preceded them. Herodotus 
promiſes, in two Places of his firſt Book to write 


the Hiſtory of ¶ ria: There have reigned, ſays 


he, ſeveral other Kings of Babylon (whom I ſhall. 
mention in my Hiſtory of Afyria). And in an- 
other Place: Thus the Medes regained the Em- 
pire, and what they were formerly poſſeſſed of, 
and ſeized Ninus, (how they took it, I ſhall re- 


late in another Book) and ſubdued the 4/jrians, , 
except the Country of Babylon. But theſe Books 
of Herodotus never appeared, but were probably 


prevented by his Death; for if they had been ever 
publiſhed, it is hardly to be believed that none of . 


the Ancients ſhould mention them. His Repu- 


tation was too great, and Subject too important, 


to allow them to remain in Oblivion. It is in- 


deed true, that Ariſtotle blames Herodotus for 
4, rt A that an Eagle drank during the Siege of 
Z 


neveb ; becauſe, as heaffirms, that Bird as well 
| 25 


HERODOTUS. . ug 


on labels that hae forked Clare even rinks! 


And this Fact is not mentioned in all the Nine 
Books we have at preſent, which leaves room for 


. ſome Authors to conjecture, that Ariſtotle meant 


the Hiſtory of ria, with which the Siege of 
Nineveh naturally fell in; but it is not impoſſible 


that Ariſtotle might have been miſtaken, and 


quote Herodotus for ſome other Author. 33 


-—— THERE is yet beſides aſcribed to Herodotut, 


a Life of Homer, which is at the End of his 
Works; but there is no Probability, that it is 
the Work of Herodotus. The Author of that 


Life does not agree with him as to the Time 


when that Poet lived, for he ſays, that Homer 


flouriſhed one hundred and fixty-eight Years 
after the Trojan War, and fix hundred and 
. twenty-two Years before Xerxes's Expedition 


into Greece. But Herodotus affirms in his Euterpe, 


that Homer and Heſiod preceded him four hun- 


dred Years; and conſequently * flouriſhed 


later after the taking of 9 a Beſides, the 
| _ene of this Piece is very different from that of 
e 


rodotus. He ſays many Things of Homer, 
whichdo not at all agree with what the Ancients 
have ſaid of that Poet, and treats his Subject 
more like a modern Grammarian than an ancient 
Hiſtorian. | | 

Tus Style of this Writer, ſays La Mothe, is 
rather ſweet, clear and eaſy, than ſublime, con- 
ciſe and ſuceinct, as that of Thucydides; and 


there is found ſo much Reſemblance between 


him and Homer, that Longinus aſſures us in his 
Treatiſe On the Sublime, that none but Hero- 


dotus perfectly imitated that Prince of Poets, 
and that he alone is (to uſe his Term) opwnpinlale- 3 
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.$o'that it is uſual to adviſe thoſe who-will im- 
prove in the underſtanding of Homer, firſt to 
read Herodotus, to the End that the Proſe of the 
latter may prepare an eaſy Acceſs to the ny 


of the former, by that Affinity of Style whi 


ITE between them. 


5% Evrrrons of HERODOTVS. 


Gr. & Lat. Notis 750. Gale, Scholz Pauline Ma- 


giltri. Lond. 1679. Fol. 55. 

Gr. & Lat. Notis Variorum & Fac. Gronovii. Lugd. 
Bat. 1715. Fol. 11. 116. 64. 

-Grzce Typis nitidiſs. apud | Hen. Stephanum, 1570. 
Fol. 10. 60. 

Gr. & Lat. eadem pagina. Notis Hen. $ beni. 
1592. Fol. 11. 15. 

Herodotus, Gr. & Lat. Veſſeling. Fol. Aufl. 1763. 


24. 10s. 


Herodotus, 'Gr. &Lat. 9 vols. 12mo. A very beau- 


ee Glaſg. 1761, 10. 115, 64. 
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THUCYDIDES. 


| WE know nothing certain concerning Thu- Wt | 
. cydides, but what he himſelf has delivered 1 
5 in his Hiſtory; that he was a Citizen of Athens, 1 2 
| - and General of the Army in Thrace, where he 4; Fl 
> 3 ' married; that his Poſſeſſions there were very 16 4; 8 
5 conſiderable, and that he acquired much Eſteem N 
by his Liberality. As to the reſt, Antiquity is My 
almoſt filent. it is not doubted but he was of | V 
| an honourable Extraction, which Marcellus, 11088 
B. who has left us a Fragment of the Life of this Il 
great Man, deduces from the Kings of Thrace, 5 
aſſerting that his Grandfather married a Daugh- | 
ter of that Family, whence his Father called 1 
himſelf Olorus, a Name borne by many of the _ 1 
Dhracian Kings. His Mother's Name was Hege- Wh 
\fipyle, and he reckoned among his Anceſtors 635 
 Miltiades and Cimon, thoſe two celebrated Ge- 
nerals of the Athenians. It is difficult to decide 15 
l in what Degree of Kindred he ſtood to theſe iz 
* illuſtrious Perſons ; but that he was related to | 
, the Family of Miltiades appears by his Tomb, 
which was a long Time to be ſeen among the 
Monuments of that Family. Near to the Gates. 
of Athens, called Melirides, there was a Place "2118 
named Coela, and in it were erected the Monu- _ kb 
ments called Cimoniana, belonging to the Family | 
of Miltiades, in which none but ſuch as * 
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18 Lives of the GR RCIAN HISTORIANS. 


of that Kindred might be depoſited. Among 
theſe was the Tomb cf Thucydides, with this 
Inſcription, Thucydides Olori Halimufius. 
AGREEABLE to his Nobility of Birth was his 
Education in the Study of Eloquence and Phi- 
Photins relate of him, that 

when a Youth, hearing Herodotus read his Hiſ- 
tory at the Solemnity of the Olympic Games, he 


' wept through a generous Jealouſy and Emulation, 
which gave Occaſion to Herodotus to compliment 


the Father of the young Gentleman, on his giv- 
ing an infallible Pledge of his future Glory. He 
took that (ſays La Mot be) for a Sign of the grow- 


ing Greatneſs of his Genius; and judged that 
fo extraordinary an Emotion in his tender Age, 


nds from fo rare a Cauſe, would produce 
omething memorable, and be followed. 
by that literary Ardour and Induſtry, which 


give Immortality to the Learned, Thucydides 
(he goes on) lived about four hundred and thirty 
Vears before the Incarnation ; and as he was a 
Perſon of illuſtrious Birth, and had a great For- 
tune added to the Excellency of his Endowments, 
he had no Temptation to betray Truth in what 
he was to deliver to Poſterity; and though ſome 
have cenſured the Manner of his Writing, few 


ever queſtioned the Veracity of it. 
ANAXAGORAS was his Maſter in Philo- 

ſophy, whoſe Opinions having a Refinement 

above the Apprehenſions of the V ulgar, procured 


him the Character of an Atheiſt ; which Name 


they beſtowed upon all who did not implicitly 


believe their ridiculous Religion; and in the End 
his religious Tenets coſt him his Life. Socrates, 
another of his Scholars, for the ſame Reaſon un- 


derwent 


THUCYDIDES. 19 
derwent the ſame Fate; and no wonder, if this 
noble Grecian ſuffered from the ſame Imputation. 
But his Character was greatly abuſed by this 
Scandal; for the Severity of his Morals and 
his Piety appear plainly in ſeveral Places of 
his Works, where he ever ſpeaks like a Perſon 
of excellent Principles, and his Diſcourſe always 
bears a lively Impreſſion of the moſt rigid and 
generous Virtue. Obſerve what he ſays of a fa- 
mous Commander, who was put to death by the 
| Syracufians, after his Defeat: Thus fell Nicias, 
who, of all his Contemporaries, leaſt deſerved to 
die in ſuch a Manner, as having always been a 
_ a zealous Worſhipper of the Divinity. The Ac- 
quaintance he had with Socrates, Plato, Critias, 
Alcibiades, Pericles, and all the great Men of 


that Age, which was the moſt renowned for po- 


lite Literature and elegance of Taſte of any that 
ever obtained among the Greeks, gave the Aailh- 
ing Stroke, ſo as to adorn his Mind with thoſe 
noble Ideas and Principles which conſtitute the 
Scholar and the Gentleman, and rendered him an 
accompliſhed Hiſtorian. 

In Rhetoric, he was the Diſciple of Antiphon, 
one, by his Deſcription in the Eighth Book of his 
Hiſtory, for the Powers of Oratory almoſt a 
Miracle, and dreaded by the People for his Elo- 
ERIE He it was who contrived the Ruin of 
the Democracy, and ſet up the Government of 
the Four Hundred; for which he was put to 
death, when the People again recovered their 
Authority, notwithſtanding that he pleaded his 

own Cauſe the beſt of any Man living to that 
. . 
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20 Lives of the Gractan Hisvoſians. 
- 'THUCYDIDES. being deſcended from a: 
Race of Kings, approved of Regal Govern- 
ment; and therefore it is no wonder that 
he intermeddled as little as poſſible in the Affairs 
of the Commonwealth: Vet though he retired 
upon the Coaſt of Thrace, where the chief of 
his Eſtates lay, for he increaſed his Fortune by 
marrying a Princeſs of the Blood- Royal, yet he 
could not wholly avoid the Service of the State, 
which eee ie to him very unfortu- 
nate, For while he reſided in the Iſſe Thaſus,. 
it happened that Braſidas the Lacedæmonian be- 
ſieged Amphipolis, a City belonging to the Athe- 
nians, upon the Confines of Thrace and Macedo- 
via, diſtant from Thaſius about half a Day's Sail. 
The Athenian General ſent to Thucydides to le- 
vy Forces, and haſten to relieve him, (for Thucy- 
dides was one of the Strategi, that is, had Autho-- 
. Fity to raiſe Soldiers for Defence of the Govern- 
ment) and he did accordingly. But he came thi- 
ther one Night too late, for he found the City 
ſurrendered to the Enemy: For this he was af- 
terwards baniſhed. Nevertheleſs he ſecured him- 
ſelf in the City of Eon, and preſerved it. to the 
Atbeniant; defeating Braſidas, who came down. 
from Amphipolis the next Morning, and aſſaulted 
it. The Author of his Baniſhment is ſuppoſed 
to have been Cleon, a moſt violent Sycophant in 
_ thoſe Times, but a moſt acceptable. Speaker 


among the People. 9A | 
{Ro during his Exile that he wrote his 
Hiſtory, finding more Leiſure and better In- 
ſtructions in the Enemy's Affairs, among whom 
be lived, as he declares in his Fifth Book, in 
which he ſpeaks of his Baniſhment, and his Re- 
e tirement 


— 


\ 


 THUCYDIDES at 
tirement among the Lacedemonians, by whoſe 


means he became acquainted with the Myſtery of 


Affairs, which he had no Poflibility of know- 
ing any other way. His ag that he married 
bringing him a vaſt Fortune, he made uſe of it 


to collect his Memoirs, and he remitted conſi- 


derable Sums to the Lacedæmonian Commanders, 
to be inſtructed in the Truth of thoſe Things, 
which his own Party for their own Intereſt had 
' diſguiſed. He retreated to Egina, a ſmall Iſland 
of Peloponneſus, where he began to compoſe his 
Hiſtory : his Exile laſted twenty © Years, and 
he died before he had put the finiſhing Hand to 


It. 

_ THUCYDIDES choſe. for the Subject 
of his Hiſtory, The Pelaponneſan War. The 
common Diviſion of this Work is into Eight 
Books; the laſt is imperfect, and has been 
aſcribed by ſome to Thucydides's Daughter. 
Others make Xznophon the Author, but the Style 
declares it not to be his. The moſt natural 
Account why this Book differs from the reſt; is, 
that the Author died before he had time to beau- 
tify it, and gave it its ultimate Perfection: For 
he died, according to Marcellinus, as he was writ- 
ing the Tranſactions of the Twenty- firſt Year of 
the War, which laſted Twenty-ſeven. The 
Tranſactions pf the other ſix Years were to be 
found in Theopompus and Xenophon. 


Tux Character drawn of this Hiſtorian by 


ancient and modern Writers of the firſt Diſtinc- 
tion, will beſt ſerve to give us a juſt Idea of his 
extraordinary Abilities, and of the Value of that 
augutt Work with which he has obliged Poſterity. 


There is oneV irtue, ſays Dionyſius, in Eloquence, 
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22 Lives of the GRRCIAN HIsTrOoRIANs. 
the chief of all the reſt, and without which 


there can be no Excellency in Speaking. What 
is that? That the Language be pure, and retain 


the Propriety of the Gree# Tongue: This both 


of them obſerve diligently ; for Herodotus is the 
beſt Model of the Ionic, and Thucydides of the At- 
tic Dialect. Cicero, in his Book de Oratore, 
ſpeaking of the Greet Rhetoricians, ſays: And 
ALES Herodotus and Thucydides are the more. 
admirable ; for though they lived in the ſame 
Age with thoſe I have before named (meaning 
Thraſymachus, Gorgias and Theodorus) yet were 
they far from this kind of Delicacy, or rather 
indeed Foolery. For the one without Obſtrue- 
tion glides gently, like a ſtill River; and the 
other, Thucydides, runs more ſtrongly, and on 
the Subject of War, as it were, blows the'Trum- 
pet, and ſounds the Alarm. And in theſe two, 


as Theophraſtus obſerves, Hiſtory has elevated 
' herſelf, and ventures to ſpeak more copiouſly 


and with more Ornament than in thoſe that were 
before them. | SH 
 THUCYDIDES (ſays Plutarch, in his 
Book of the Glory of the Atthenians) aims always 
at this, to make his Auditor a Spectator, and to 


throw his Reader into the ſame Paſſions and Sen- 


ſations that they were in who were Eye-witneſſes 


of the Scene. The Manner how Demoſthenes 


h rangued the Athenians on the rugged Shore 
before Pylus, how Braſidas urged the Pilot to 
run his Galley a-ground, how he went to the 


Ladder orPlace in theGalley for Deſcent, how 
he was hurt and ſwooned and fell down on the 


Ledges of the kai how the Spartans fought 
a 


after the Manner of a Land- fight upon the Sea 
9 | 


an 


AMPS LDAANSE a. 
and the Athenians of a -Sea-fight upon Land: 
Again, in the Sicilian War, how a Battle was 


fought by Sea and Land, with equal Fortune : 


Theſe Things, I ſay, are fo deſcribed and ſo 


evidently exhibited before our Eyes, that the 


Mind of the Reader is no leſs affected than if he 


had been preſent in theſe reſpective Actions. 


We may form a Judgment of the Style of this 
HFiſtorian from Rapin, which, he obſerves, is 


exalted, noble and ſublime, and 1s the Reaſon 


of his uſing ſuch frequent and ſuch bold Meta- 
phors, in pure poetical Terms, yet better ma- 
naged than thoſe of Plato; and hence he arrived 


at Grandeur of Expreſſion, which reigns ſo 


ſtrongly in his Writings: In which he is ever 
great without being extravagant in his Bra ; 
hing 


always natural, yet falls not into any 
vulgar or common. This he took from Hamer, 


whoſe Imitator he was. He propoſed him for a 
Pattern in his ſimple, though noble Expreſſion, 
and almoſt in the whole Order of his Diſcourſe, 


that is lively and animated. Marcellinus adds, 


that he had recourſe toone Pradicus, of the Iſland 


Cos, for the exact Choice of Words, and to Ger- 
gias of Leontium, for Order and Diſpoſition; 
and beſides that, this Hiſtorian formed himſelf 
upon Pindar for the ſublime Style and the Great- 
neſs of Expreſſion, which was his peculiar Ex- 
cellence. He had alſo learnt of Socrates, by the 
Acquaintance he had with him, the Art of a 
frank and ingenuous Narration, to which he was 
ſo accuſtomed, and procured him the Gift of Per- 
ſuaſion in ſo high a meaſure ; true it is, that no 


Man knew how to uſe his Reaſon better, or to 


make it more prevalent by thoſe natural but 
| | | Rrong 
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A Lives of the GRECIAN HisrokrAus. | 
ſtrong and preſſing Turns he gave it. _— 
of ' reaſoning” by frequent Enthymeme, which 
Demoſthenes had ſo well copied, is ſtrong and- 
vehement; and nothing can be more lively or 
more engaging, than that Air and Dignity ' 


which make his diſtinguiſhing Character. Dio- 


ny/ius'Halicarnaſſeus concludes him to be the firſt 
Inventor of that conciſe Mode of Compoſition, 
which has placed him ſo far above all other Wri- 
ters. We find in the end of that Critic's Diſ- 
courſe at'Tzbero, the Places where Demoſthenes 
has beſt expreſſed the Force and Grandeur of 


- Thucydides, in his Imitation. It was upon this 


t Model that noble Orator was formed, to 
which he applied himſelf with that exceeding 
Induſtry, as to tranſcribe this Author's Hiftory 
eight Limes over, to catch his Character and 
copy his Excellence, as we are aſſured by his 
Commentator U/p:an the Rhetorician. In fine, 
Thucydides had a Sublimity of Thought, a Choice 
of Words, a Boldnefs of Imagination, a Vigour 
of Style, aProfoundneſs of Reaſoning, a Neat- 
neſs of Conception, a Dignity of Colour and 
Expreſſion, of which none of the other Greet 
Hiſtorians have been Maſters, which gave the 
molt ingenious Critics among the Ancients rea- 
ſon to acquaint us that he took the true Style 
in which Hiſtory ought to be written. And in- 
deed, whatever he ſays, whatever paſſes through 
his Mind, receives a Tincture of Greatneſs and 
Beauty, beyond what any others can afford us. 
He is a Genius of an Order-above the common 
Standard, that conceives every Thing nobly, 
and gives a fort of Elevation to the moſt ordi- 


I mvsT 
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Ius not omit the Sentiments of a learn- 


ed Critic of our own Nation, Dr. Felton, in 


his Diſſertation upon the Claflics : Thucydides 


doth ſometimes write in a Style ſo cloſe, that 
-almoſt every Word is a Sentence; and every 
Sentence almoſt acquaints us with ſomethin 
new : So that from the Multitude of Cauſes an 
Variety of Matter crowded together, we ſhould 
ſuſpect him to be obſcure 3 but yet ſo happy, 
 -fo admirable a Maſter is he in the Art of 1 N. 
preſſion, ſo proper and full, that we cannot ſay 
whether his Diction doth more illuſtrate the 
Things he ſpeaks of, or whether his Words 
themſelves are not illuſtrated by his Matter. 
So mutual a Light do his Expreſſion and Subject 
reflect on each other. His Diction, though it be 
preſſed and cloſe, is nevertheleſs great and mag- 
nificent, equal to the Dignity and Importance 
of his Subject. He firſt after Herodotus ventured 
to adorn the Hiſtorians Style, to make the Nar- 
ration more pleaſing, by leaving the Flatneſs 
and Nakedneſs of former Ages. This is moft 
. obſervable in his Battles, where he does not only 
relate the mere Fight, but writeth with a mar- 
tial Spirit, as if he ſtood in the Hotteſt of the 
Engagement; and what is moſt excellent as well 
as remarkable, in ſo cloſe a Style, that it is nu- 
-merous and harmonious, that his Words are 
not laboured nor forced, but fall into their 
Places in a natural Order, as into their moſt 
proper Situation. 
'  THUCYDIDES, in the Opinion of Cicero, 
- excelled all others in the Art of ſpeaking, he 
- almoſt equals the Number of his Words with the 


Number of bis Thoughts 8 his Expreſſions are 
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26 Live of the Grecian HisToRtans, 

ſo fit and ſhort, that no Man can determine 

whether he has more illuſtrated his Subject by 

- Oratory, or his Oratory by his wiſe Re 
xions. 


9UINTILIAN obſerves he is always ſue- 


inct and ſhort, and ever preſent in his Buſineſs. 


Herodotus is ſweet, candid, and diffuſed. Thu- 
cydides repreſents beſt the Paſſions in Motion, 
Herodotus ſhews them in a Calm. Heradotus is 
the beſt at a long, Thucydides at a ſhort Oration. 
'This forceth, that wins a Man's Conſent. He 
wrote a Hiſtory, ſays Lipſius, in which he re- 
lates neither many, nor great Affairs, and yet 
perhaps he has won the Garland from all thoſe 
who have repreſented many and great Occur- 


-rences. His Diſcourſe is always ſuccinct and 


ſhort, his Sentences are frequent, and his Judg- 
ment ſound ; giving every where excellent, but 
concealed Advice, Keane thereby Mens Lives 
and Actions. His Orations and Excurſions are 


almoſt Divine, the oftener you read him, the 


more you will gain by him; and yet he will 


- never diſmiſs you without an ardent Deſire of 


2 him _ He has lefc us a Hiſtory 
ſo well compoled, that it will ever be the Sub- 


je of the Wonder of Poſterity, rather than of 


. 


their Imitation. | 5 
To conclude this Subject. The Style of Thu- - 


1 cydides is more noble and lofty than that of I 


rodotys, yet it never fails of being natural; he 
has Fire, Force and Grandeur: Every Thing in 


his Writing ſupports itſelf, nothing languithes _ 
or grovels.. This Hiſtorian, and Livy, are ſuſſi- | 
. cient to acquaint a Man what Genius Hiſtory 
requires. Antiquity has nothing to boaſt 'of 


. 


more 
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more perfect than their Works. Thucyd:des has 

© eſtabliſhed his Reputation on ſuch a Baſis of 
| Truth and Integrity, that he deſerves to be cre- 
dited in all Ages. .It is hard to meet with one 
of this Author's Diſpoſition, who though he 


had been extremely wronged by Pericles, yet he 
; always praiſed him as Occaſion offered, and did 


juſtice in his Writings to the Athenians, altho* 

. they had unjuſtly baniſhed him their Common 
5 wealth. In a Word, Thucydides was exact in 
N all he wrote, and faithful in all he ſaid; and 


« though ſometimes he ſeems auſtere and harſh, 
5 | he ever ſupports. his Character with Dignity: 
bo I. ii of X 
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|  XENOPH ON. 


WVENOPHON, the Son of Gry!lus, was 
| an Athenian, born in the City of Erchien, 
ö about four hundred Years before Chriſt; he 
paſſed the firſt Years of his Life under the Diſ- 

ipline and Inſtruction of Socrates. He became 

Known to the younger C by Means of 
Proxenus the Beotian, a Diſciple of Gorgias 
Leontinus, who was favoured by that Prince, 

and reſided with him at Sardis. Proxenus, then 
Tenopbon's Friend, wrote to Athens to invite 

. hiny to come to Cyrus; Tenopbhon ſhewed his 

(3 Letter to Socrates, deſiring his Advice; that Phi- 

| loſopher referred him to the Oracle of Delphi, 
which Xenophon accordingly conſulted ; but in- 

ſtead of aſking whether he ſhould go to Cyrus, 

he inquired how he ſhould go to him; for which 

1 Socrates reprehended him, yet adviſed him to 
"| I $0. Being arrived at the Court of Cyrus, he 
I acquired as great a Share of that Prince's Favour 

as Proxenus. He accompanied Cyrus with ten 
thouſand Greeks in his Expedition into Perſia, 
againſt his Brother Artaxerxes, and his Courage 
4 and Conduct appeared in the famous Retreat of 
1 the Ten thouſand, whom he brought from the 
: extreme Parts of Perſia, victorious over all who 
attempted to oppoſe their Paſſage. The ny 

Af this Retreat he wrote in the Work intitled, 
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XENOPHOR mv» 
Phe Hang of Cyxvs,, alſo called The Retraa 
of the Ten thouſand. | 1 | 
AFTER this Retreat, the Eofſes which this 
Body met with at Pontus, and Seuthes King of 
the Odryſians perfidiouſly refuſing them their 
Pay, after they had ſettled him on his Throne, 
and eſtabliſhed him in. his Dominions, obliged 
Xenophen to put them into the Hands of the 
Lacedemonians, whilſt he went to Au 
King of Sparta, and engaged the Friendſhip of 
that Prince; which rendered him odious to the 
Athenians, who on this Account baniſhed him 
their Country, but this obtained him the Pro- 
tection of the Lacedemonians, who gave him an 
Aſylum among them. He accompanied Ageſilaus 
to the War againſt the Thebans, and afterwards 
retired to Selur in the Province of Elis, with 
his Wife Philefia, and his two Sons Gryllin and 
Diedoras, paſſed the Remainder of his Days 
in hunting and writing: his Hiſtory. Dinarchus: 
affirms that the Lacedemonians gave him a Houſe 
and Lands in that Place; and it is alſo ſaid that 
Philopidas, a Lacedamonian, made him a Preſent 
of Dardanian Slaves; it is likewiſe recorded that. 
the Elei coming to Scyllus with their Forces, 
took away his Lands, and that hefled at firſt to 
Elis, and afterwards to Lepreum, whither his 
Children had eſcaped with ſome Slaves, and: 
that from thence he went to live at Corinth. 
AFTER this he ſent his twö Sons to Arhent,. 
and entered them among the Auxiliaries which. 
the Athenians ſent to the Lacedemonians. . They 
were both in the Battle of Mantinea, where: 
Epaminondas was ſlain. Gryllus, who was among 
the Horſe, was killed as he was bravely charging 
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the Enemy, but his Brother who did not diſtits 
guiſh himſelf came off unhurt, and afterwards 
had a Son called Gtyllus. Tenophon is ſaid to 
have received the News of the Death of his 
Son, whilſt he was offering a Sacrifice, and 
crowned with Flowers, and being informed of 
the Loſs, he laid aſide his Chaplet; but when 
he heard that he died bravely, he reaſſumed 
it. Some add, that being told of his Son's 
Death, he did not ſhed a Tear, but onl 
aid, I very tell know that I begot him mortal. 
The Authors of thoſe Times exerciſed their 
Genius in writing Panegyrics and Epitaphs on 
Gryllus to pleaſe his Father ; and if we believe 
Hermippus, Secrates himſelf has been | cenſured 
for being one of them who employed himſelf 
in theſe Compoſitions. - Laertius, from whoſe 


Life of Xenophon we have taken what we have 


now related, tells us; that he flouriſhed parti- 
.cularly in the fourth Year of the hundred and 
fourth Olympiad; that he went with Cyrus when 
Aenocrates was Archon, in the Year which pre- 


_ «ceded the Death of Sacrates. He died, accord- 


ing to the Teſtimony of Steficles the Athenian, 


in his Book of O/ympiads and Archons, in the firſt 


: Year of the hundred and fiſth Olympiad, when 


Callidemus was Archon, and Philip Son of Amya- 


tas King of Macedonia. He died at Corinth in a 
very advanced old; if we believe the Teftimony 
of Darin Magnes. Hs 

ii: XENOPHON was a Perſon exceedingly re- 
(ligious, continually ſacrificing, and bad the 
Reputation of being very well ſkilled in that 
. fort of Divination, which was pretended to be 
drawn from the Inſpection of the Entrails of 
$7"; 4 Victims. 


TENOPH O N. Ir 
Victims. He imitated Socrates, and was Plato's 
Antagoniſt. Diogenes Laertius ſays, that he 
wrote forty Books, which have been variouſly: 
divided. The Hiſtorical are the Expedition of 
Cyrus,” or the Retreat of the Ten Thouſand ; 
the Continuation of Thucydides's Hiſtory, and 
the Cyropædia; to which may be added, the Pa- 
negyric on Ageſilaus airy, fat Sparta; the Trea- 
tiſe on the Republic and Laws of the Lacedeme- 
nian; a Tract of the Atbenian Republic; the 
Apology for Socrates; and the Treatiſe of the 
Actions and Sayings of that Philoſopher, in four 
Books, -which are rather Philoſophical than Hiſ- 
torical. We have beſides his CEconomics ; his 
Banquet; Hiero, or of a Kingdom; of Revenues; 
and three ſmall Tracts, one on Horſes, the ſe- 
cond on managing them, and the third on Hunt- 
ng, together with the Fragments of ſome Epiſ- 
at: | 
» Fr1s Writer, ſays La Motbe, does not owe 
the Fame he has ant dee ſo many Ages toHiſtory 
alone, for Philoſophy and Arms have contribur- 
ed to it; and for theſe three Qualifications he 
may as well be termed Triſmeg:/tus, as Hermes 
the Egyptian, ſince he is univerſally acknow- 
2 to be a very great General, Philoſopher, 
and Hiſtorian. He has common with Cæſar the 
firſt and laſt Qualities ; and they are not de- 
- ceived who find a third Reſemblance in their 
Style, Purity, Eloquence, and Sweetneſs, being 
equally natural to them both. They have 
each an agreeable Manner of Expreſſion with- 
out Art or Affectation, though no Art or Aﬀec-- 
tation can come near it. The Surname of Apes: 
Attica, and Athenian Muſe, with which all 
: C4 the: 
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the Ancients have dignified Aenopbon, is not only 
a Witneſs of the Beauty of his Language, and 
of that melliluous Sweetneſs, which the Graces 
ſeem to have diffuſed over it with their 
Hands, (to adopt the Language of Duintilian) 
but it is a particular Mark of his Attie Dialect, 
in which he attained ſuch ſingular Excellence, 
that Diogenes Laertius writing his Life, gives 
no other Reaſon for the Miſunderſtanding that 
ſubſiſted between him and Plato, than the Jea= 
louſy they conceived one againſt the other upon 
that Account. Yet Marcellinus who attributes 
to Thucydides the Height of Eloquence, gives 
the loweſt Rank to Aenopbon, placing Herods- 
tus between both. And Diony/ius Halicarnaſſeus 
when he obſerves that Xenophon has often imi- 
tated Herodotus, adds, that the former was al- 
as much ir ferior to the latter. 

Bur notwithſtanding this, it is worthy con- 
ſideration that Xenophon was the firſt Philoſopher 
who applied himſelf to compiling Hiſtory, 
which, in what relates to the Orecian Affairs, 
treats of the Tranſactions of eight and forty. 
Years, and begins where Thucydides ended, re- 
cording the Return of Alcibiades to his Country, 
whom Thucydides in his laſt Book left medita- 
ting upon it. Nor is it a ſmall Glory to Aeno- 
phon, or the leaſt Part of his Praiſe, that Thucy- 
dides's Books, being then unknown, falling 
into his Hands when he might eaſily have ſup- 
preſſed them, or as a Plagiary aſcribed them to 
himſelf, he took care to publiſh them, by which. 
Tranſaction, every Man may know what Ho- 
nour he deſerves from thoſe who have an Eſteem 
for Grecian Eloquence or Grecian Hiſtory, * 

7 : the 
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F'ENOPHON au 
the modern Critics have not failed to give hint: 
equal Commendations. Beſides the Continua- 
tion of the Ry begun by Thucydides, Xe- 
nophon + Yap ay wo] has _ us an 2 | 

| - count e Expedition of young Cyrus againſt 
* his Brother Artaxerxes, and the 33 
; treat of ten thouſand Greeks from the Extremity- 
of Perſia to their own Country, in which he had. 
almoſt the whole Honour, as well for his Coun- 
ſe} and Diſcipline, . as the Excellency of his 
Conduct. | 18 ö " 
H1s-Cyropedia, or what he wrote of the In- 
ſtitution of Cyrus the Elder, is not an hiftorical.. 
Treatiſe, but purely Moral and Political, where 
he drew the Portrait of a great Prince without 
confining himſelf to the Truth of Hiſtory, ex- 
eept in two or three Events, uiz. the taking of. 
Babylon, and the Captivity of Crus: All the 
reſt is feigned, and has nothing in it commenda 
ble, but the Agreeableneſs of the Fable. The 
Narrations of this Hiſtorian are very often pue- 
rile. Hy/taſpes's Story concerning the Soldier 
who was diſcontented with his Meſs, with 
many other Tales related by Cyrus and his Sol- 
diers, are extremely frigid, and the Jeſts which 
paſs etwixt this General and his Men are fri- 
1 volous and low, and inconſiſtent with Decorum. 
f His H for the moſt part are trivial and 
tedious. Every Thing is made the Subject of 
an Harangue. Cyrus cannot give his Soldiers 
Horſe, and Arms, without making a' Speech; 
however, his laſt Speech to his Sons is very 
beautiful; his Exhortations to Brotherly Love, 
founded on Arguments of perſonal Experience 
and Knowledge, and Te ata Thffraob | 


« | 
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” tions in this Speech. muſt pleaſe the Reader. 
f His Account of the Soul, Which he affirms to 
| be immortal when ſeparated from che Body, and 
118 the Return of the Body to its proper Elements, 
11 zs intirely agreeable to Chriſtian Philoſophy. 
'F But above all, his Principles of Religion are 
| moſt divine; whether the Soul be immortal or 
not, he ſtrictly enjoins his Sons to, reverence 
tha foe Farr their Eternity, Omniſcience and 
Omnipotence, and for. preſerving the Order of 
| the Univerſe for ſo many Ages without Confu- 
"2B fon or I jury. 15 bs | l 
A THE 1 of Xenophon, of which we 
5 have ſpoken, are ſuch, that as they may ſerve 
1 | for a Rule to the firſt Miniſter of State, in all 
81: the Extent of Politics; ſo likewiſe they are ca- 
_ "= pable of forming great Commanders, and giving 
4. the World Generals; and we have two notable 
Examples of this among the Romans; for they 
acknowl that Scipio, ſurnamed Africanus, 
had almoſt always Tenophons Works in his 
Hands, and that nothing made Lucullus capable 
of oppoſing ſuch a formidable Enemy as Mitbri- 
dates, but his Acquaintance with theWrit $ of 
Tenopbon. Of which Lucullus made ſo ſe 
18 by Sea, (he who before had a i ant Inſight 
1 into the Affairs of War) that he knew enough 
AF : afterwards to gain. thoſe famous Victories, of 
7% which few of the Learned are ignorant, and 
1% whereby the moſt conſiderable Provinces of Ala 
became tributary to the Romans. In ſhort, Xeno- 
N. whether he writes of the Management of 
| amily Affairs, or the more arduous Matters of 
| State and Policy ; whether he gives an Account 
Þ of the Wars of the Greeks, or the Morals of So- 
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| crates, the Style, Marry h ſo far ea, as to be 
ſuitable to wh; ubject, yet is ſpi- 
cuous e 3 ſweet e 
and elegan y. In this bereite we 
ber, all ae oliebe of a ſtudied Compoſition, 
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Xengpbonit Opera, Gr. & Lat. Notis Job. 3 
Francof. 1596. fol. 1/; 1s. 
TOE dition reprinted. Parif. 1625. fol. 
4 25. 
ware nh Opera, Gr. & Lat. cum Her. — 
& Tabulis Geograph. cura Ed. 
f Wells, 5 vel. * 1703. Svo. 30. 37. 
Memorabilia Secratis, Gr. & Lat. Notis Var. Oxon.. 
1741, BVO, 5s. 
Cyropædia, Gr. & Lat. Notis & yariis Lect. curl. 
WES cee Oxon. 1727. 4to. 15. 
De Expeditione vel Gori Kale, Gr. Lat. 
Vene . Oxon. 1735. 40 - 


11. 15. | 
Tenopbontit Opuſcula, Gr. & * Sanin. Bro 8vo. 
Oxon. 1754. 5, | 
Kenophontis Oeconomica, 5 * Lat, let Oxen.. 
750. 8 | 
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DEMOSTHENES, the Father of 
' beſt Rank and Quality (fays Theope 


- * 
* * 1 

- PTC NT he de 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


Orator, was a Citizen of Athens 4 l 
dan 

ſirnamed the Sword. mates, becauſe he had a 
large Workhouſe, and employed a Number of 


Perfons ſkilled in that Art; though others aſſert 


he was a common Blackſmith. His Mother (if 
we believe #/chines) was deſcended from one 
Gelon, who fled his Country upon an. Accuſa- 
tion of 'T reaſon, and from a Barbgrian Woman. 
H Joſt his. Father when he was but ſeven 
Years old, who left him in affluent Circum- 
ſtances, for the Value of his Eſtate was about 


fifteen Talents. After his Death he fell into 


the Hands of Guardians, who too much con- 
fulted their own Intereſt, and partly through 
Negligence, and partly through Covetouſneſs, 
took not that Care of his Education which th 


ought; ſo that he learned ſcarce any of thoſe 


Things, which it is the Buſineſs of Parents 


generally to fix in the Minds of Children, when 


they firſt begin to enter upon a Courſe of Study, 
His Mother gave Encouragement to this Neg- 


lect, by her too great Fondneſs of him. It is 


true indeed, he was of ſo tender a Conſtitution, 
and enjoyed ſuch an ill, State of Health, that he 


Tould not proſecute bis Studies with much Ap- 


pPlwKijcation. 
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 DBMOSTHAENES. 


* 
2 As ſoon as he was. fixteen: Years of 
Age, which is the proper Pime for ing ofß 
Rhetoric, inſtead of being ſent to the School 
of Iſocrates, who was then in great Eſterm, hs 
was placed with the Orator 1/eus, becauſe as 
his Reputation was leſs than that of others, ſ@ 
— Demande; and it was there that he 
contracted thoſe ill Habits, which, he himſelf 
| _ us, he afterwards e eee e 
cult | 
Hit ates Tclnton 1.0 to the Study of -Oran 


tory was occaſioned by Calliſtratus, who being 
to plead in open nf n Oat Fn 
the Expectation of the reat, 


well on Account of the Ability of 
2 e x} 
Fame of the on it having 

heard the Tutors and the ee eee . 

among themſelves to be preſent at this Trial, | 
with much Importunity perſuades his Tutor ta 
take him along with him to the Hearing; wha - 
having ſome Acquaintance with the Doore 
| keepers, eaſily procured a Place where the 
Youth might 75 unſeen, and hear what was 
ſaid. Calliftratus carrying the Cauſe, and: be» 
ing much admired, Demoſthenes began to look 
his Glory with a ind of Emulation, - 
obſerving the 1 he received from the 
. From this Time therefore, bidding 
farewel to other Sorts of Learning and: puerile . 
Diſcipline, he now began to exerciſe himſelf, 
and to take Pains in, declaiming, as if he 
meant indeed to be an Orator: And he ſoon 
found Occaſion. to (exerciſe! his Talent, for he 
WO IT OT Toes his Guardians 
Aphebus 


38. Lives of the Grecran Hieronfans, 
Aphobus- and Oneter, and to write Orations 
againſt them, who in the mean Time found out 
many Subterfuges and Tricks to renew the 
Suits; but being thus exereiſed in declaiming, 
and ſucceeding in it, though not without ſome 
Toil and Hazard, he could not for all this 
recover any conſiderable Part of his Father's 
Eſtate; however, attaining by this Means a 
Confidence in Speaking, and ſome competent 
Skill in it, and having got a Taſte of the Ho- 
ndur and Power which are acquired by Plead- 
ings, he now ventured to advance „and 
to undertake Public Buſineſs. . 
Bur when he firſt addreſſed. himſelf to the 
popular Aſſemblies, he met with. great Diſcou- 
ragements, and was derided for his odd and 
inelegant Mode of Speaking, his Periods were 

confuſed, and his Arguments: forced, which 
made the Whole ſeem very harſh and tedious, 
Beſides, he had a Weakneſs in his Voice, a 
perplexed and indiſtinct Utterance, and a Short- 
neſs of Breath, which by breaking and disjoin- 
ing his Sentences, much obſcured and weakened 
the Senſe of what he ſpoke; ſo that in the End 
being quite diſheartened, he left off Pleading 
for ſome ways gs er . the Aſſembly. But 

the Advice, and partly b U 

| over; tr of his Friends, he {pawns at n 
to overcome all Difficulties; and being con- 
vinced how much Grace and Ornament accrues 


to Speech from a proper Action, he began to 


* a — — . rs 
r OI —— — — ——ů ů — — — — Z * 4 a row © 
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eſteem it a ſmall Matter, and as good as nothing, 

for a Man to exerciſe himſelf in declaiming, if 
He neglected Pronunciation and the Grace of 
Speak What Nature denied him, he: we? 
e OI 


_DEMOSTHENES.  . 9g 
ſolved to attain by Labour; and his E 
in the Purſuit of Eloquence was ſo violent, that 
he found nothing impoſſible or diſproportioned 
to its Force. So that it was nothing but Am- 


bition that formed him, and made him conquer 


the vicious Inclinations of an Age that had a 
Reliſh for nothing but Pleaſure, and that too 
in a City where all manner of Wickedneſs was 
authorized by the bad Example of a People de- 
voted to Luxury and Debauchery. And this 
made him prefer the Converſation of Theaphraſtus 
and Xenocrates and of the Platoni/ts, before that 
of Phryne, in whoſe Houſe there was a general 
Rendezyous of all that was notoriouſly infamous 
in Athens. EY 0100 6 E050 at; FL 
Nax, he would impoſe upon himſelf a New 
ceflity of maring for ſome Time from the Con- 
verſation of the 


orld, which he did ans very 
odd Expedient, which was to ſhave half his 
Head, that on Account of the Shame of that 
Disfigurement, he might be obliged to hide 
himſelf for ſome Months. One may in a Man- 
ner ſay of him, that he was content to be bu» 
ried alive, or at leaſt that he would not live 


for any other End, but to apply himſelf to the 


Study of Eloquence, to which he had devoted 
all his Thoughts. 4 1 

'Tr1s Retirement, and all the other Hard- 
ſhips he underwent, which are mentioned ſo 
much to his Honour, are evident Tokens, and 


remarkable Inſtances of the Violence of his In- 


clinations. Can any Thing be conceived more 
unaccountable than to go as he did and declaim 


upon the Sea-ſhore, that by hearing the Roar- I 
ing of the Waves, he might accuſtom himſelf 
. | not. 
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1 Lives of the Gatcian Hs roRTAxs. 

not to be diſturbed at the Commotions of the 
People, and the Noiſe and Tumult of popular 
Aſſemblies? What is there more painful than 


to ſpeak, as he did, with Vehemence, climb- 


ing 233 Top of ſteep and craggy Places, 


might ſtrengthen his Voice? His 
Tongue was ſo unweildy that he could not 


pronounce certain Letters without much Diffi- 


eulty; to correct which Defect he uſed to de- 
elaim with Pebble-ſtones in his Mouth. He 


alfo: practiſed ſpeaking' before a man 
that he might thereby acquire a graceful Air, 
eaſy and natural; and he had alſo Recourſe to 
a celebrated Comedian of thoſe Times, called 
e to learn of him how to pronounce 
well, and make himſelf Maſter of all the exte- 


rior Ornaments and Graces: of Action. He 


laboured Night and Day, outwatched the poor 
Mechanic in Athens, who was forced to perpe- 
tual) Drudgery to ſupport himſelf and his: Fa- 
mily, till he had acquired ſuch a Maſtery in 
his: noble Profeſſion, ſuch a perfect Habit of 
nervous and convincing Eloquence, as enabled 
him to defy the ſtrongeſt Oppoſition, and to 
triumph over Envy and Time. By theſe Fa- 


tigues, and by this unwearied- Perſeverance, 


he came at laſt to ſurmount all thoſe Impedi- 


ments in his Speech, and all thoſe other Imper- 
fections which ſo much diſguſted the Athenians 
the firſt Time he ſpoke in Public. 
Tus Cauſe he undertook in the Common- 
wealth was fair and honourable, the Defence of 
his Country againſt Philip and the Macedonians, 
as: the famous Orations called * e abun- 
daatly teſtify. He behaved himſelf ſo worthily 
MW 


* 
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DEMOSTHENES. aa 
in the Cauſe of Liberty, that he ſoon grew - 


famous, and was every where admired for his 
Eloquence and Boldneſs in ſpeaking. He was 
adored through all Greece; the great Kin 5 of 
Per ſia —_ him, and by Philp himſelf he 
was more eſteemed than all the other Orators. 
His very Enemies were forced to confeſs that 
they had to do with a Man of Worth and Ho» 
nour. He obferved ſuch Steadineſs in his Con- 
duct, that to the Party and Mode of Govern- 
ment which he eſpouſed from the Beginning, 
he kept conſtant to the End, and was ſo far 
from leaving them while he lived, that he choſe 
rather to forſake his Life than abandon his 


Friends, The Authority, Armies, Threats, 
and Promiſes of Philip could never influence. 


him; and to uſe the Expreſſion of Plutarch, 
All the Gold of Macedonia could not bribe him. 
This made Antipater, one of Alexander's Suc- 
ceſlors ſay, That had any one of bis Minifters 
been as uncorrupt as Demoſthenes, be had been 
invincible, What this Prince adds, gives us 
ſtill a greater Idea of the Virtue of this Orator:. 
It was the Love of his Country that- prevailed 
upon him to undertake the Government; for; 
he made that the Employment of his Virtue, 
which others had engaged in to ſerve their In- 
tereſt, Such a Man as this, ſays he, would be 
very neceſſary for me, to adviſe with me in m 

preſent Affairs, to hear him who would ſpeal 
his Mind generouſly and freely amidſt the in- 
ſincere Applauſes of Flatterers. Such an up- 
right and faithful Counſellor I want, to direct 


me amidſt all theſe Court Diſſimulations. But 


tho' be defended himſelf againſt the Macedonian, 
4 | Q 
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who was a Friend to the Commonwealth. 


$ Lives ie Cindi dur Mhoronians, 


Gold offered him by Philip, who was a ſworn 
Enemy to the Athenrans, he could not reſiſt the 
Perſian Preſent that was made him by Darius, 
- His inveterate Hatred of Philip urged him to 
ſpirit up a War, by uniting all Greece in a Con- 
federacy againſt him; but the Macedonian Arms 
prevailed. In this Action Demoſthenes behaved 
with great Cowardice; for deſerting his Poſt, 
and throwing down his Arms, he ran awa 

moſt ſhamefully, not at all concerned (ſays 
Plutarch) for the Inſeription which was written- 
upon his Shield in Letters of Gold, With good 
Fortune. He was ſo diſtracted with Fear, that 
he miſtook a Buſni that caught hold of his Coat 
for an Enemy, and cried out Quarter. This 
Defeat gave Occaſion to his Enemies to accuſe 
him to the People, but he was honourably ae- 


quitted. After the Death of Philip he attempted 


the ſame Deſigns againſt Alexander, he made 
the Roſtrum to reſound with Orations againſt 
Macedon, and writ Letters to the Perſian Offi- 
cers who commanded under the King in Afia, 


 Inciting them to make War from thence upon 


the Macedonian, callinghim Child and Changeling. 


But as ſoon as Alexander had ſettled his Affairs 


in his on Country, and came himſelf in Perſon 
with his Army into Beotia, inſtantly ſunk the 
Courage of the Athenians,” the People were in 
an Uproar, and reſolved to ſend Embaſſadors to 
to the young Prince, and amongſt others they 

made choice of Demoſthenes for one ; but his 
Heart failing him for fear of the King's Anger, 


© he returned back from Cithæron, and left the 
E Embaſſy. In the mean Time Alexander ſent to- 


Athens, 


DEMOSTHENES. i aq 
| Athens, requiring ten of their Orators to be de- | 

livered up to him, but by the Interceſſion of WET: 
Demades, he prevailed with him both to pardon ' 2" 
the Men, and to be reconciled to their City. 1 
_ © BOON after this, Demoſthenes gave his Enemies 
a remarkable Advantage againſt him; for they 
found Reaſon to accuſe him of having received 
twenty Talents, with a Piece of Plate of great 
Value, from an Officer of Alexander ; who be- 
ing diſgraced for embezzling his Revenues, had 
retired to Athens. This Preſent: brought him 
under Suſpicion, becauſe it came from one who 
had been a Creature of the moſt declared Enemy 
the Commonwealth had. Dinarchus, urged by 
the Enemies of Demoſthenes, "accuſed him on 
that Account of Bribery to the People, and ſuch 
was his Misfortune that he could not be heard in 
Juſtification of himſelf. The Eſteem they had 
for him was turned into Contempt, and when 
he came to the Bar he was fined fifty Talents, 
and committed to Priſon. But ſoon growing 
impatient and - of his Confinement, he 
made his Eſcape. He was purſued and retaken, 
and then baniſhed. He bore his Exile with an 
unmanly Puſillanimity, but was ſoon recalled 

by a Decree of the People. . 
Do the Report that Antipater and Craterus, 
after Alexanders Death, were coming to Athens, 
"Demoſthenes with his Party took the Opportunity 
of eſcaping privately out of the City; but at the 
\ Inſtance of Demades they were condemned. They 
diſperſed themſelves, dying ſome to one Place, 1 
ſome to another, and Antipater ſent about-his | 16 i 
Soldiers into all Parts to apprehend them. Ar- | 


| .chiaswas their Captain, and was thence * 
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The Exile Hunter. Demoſthenas he heard had 

taken Sanctuary in the Temple of Neptune in 
Calabria; and croſſing over thither in ſome light 
Veſſels, as ſoon as he had landed himſelf and the 


Tybracian Spearmen that came with him, he en- 


deayoured to perſuade Demoſthenes to accompany 
him to Antipater, as he ſhould meet with no hard 


Uſage from him; but Deme/thenes giving noCre- 


dit to his Promiſes, took the Poiſon which he 
had carried about with him in a Quill, and per- 
ceiving it had ſeized his Vitals, Go, ſays he, 
and let thy 8 w. Inoto, that 3 will 
not upon count be obliged to the Uſurper of 
bis Cou 101 and then eee * 1 

AFTER his Death the People of Athens beſtowed 
upon him ſuch Honours as he had deſerved; they 


erected to him a Statue of Braſs, they decreed: 


that the eldeſt of his Family ſhould. be main- 
tained in the Prytaneum, and on the Baſe of his 


Statue was engraven this Inſcription: 


1f with the Wiſdom of thy Mind 
Am equal: Courage had been join d, | 

_ Greece m er had ſuffer'd t « dire Harms, 
Enflav'd by Macedonian . [a 


DEMOSTHENES was of a choleric me- 
lancholy Temper; the Heavineſs which pro- 
ereded from this Melancholy, made him ob- 
ſtinate and reſolute in whatever he had under- 
taken, and his Choler inſpired him with Vigour 
and Activity to perform it. Tho' this Tempet 
made him ſomewhat peeviſh, yet at the ſame 
Time it made him ſerious, which contributed 


v his Reputation: For it was from his * 


- 


' DEMOSTHENES. ax 
that the Severity of his Manners proceeded» 
which gained him the Opinion of a Perſon of 
great Integrity in the State, and inſpired him 
with Courage to declare himſelf againſt Philiy 
and Alexander, the Conquerors of Ne World. 

Hz had likewiſe naturally a great and exalte8 
Genius and Taſte for all the Sciences, and 2 
Spirit that enabled him to ſurmount all the Dif- 
ficulties he met with in his Endeavours after 
Eloquence. To his natural Vehemency he 

added ſuch lively exterior Actions, that it was 
impoſſible to hear him without feeling at the 
very Center of one's Soul the moſt powerful 
Effects. Valertus Maximus tells us that he had 
a very quick and penetrating Eye, of the Motions 
of which he took the Advantage to expreſs in his 
very Face whatever Action was requiſite to his 
SubjeRt, and to make himſelf look terrible when- 
ever there was Occaſion. He gave his Voice 
ſuch an Inflexion, ſuch a Tone to his Words, 
and ſuch an Air to all his Actions, that he gain- 
. ed the Admiration of all that heard him. This 
Vehemency of Action, joined with that of Ex- 
Preſſion, is what makes up the Character of that 
werful Eloquence which none ever attained 
but Demoſthenes, as Longinus aſſures us, and of 
which Quintilian has left us ſo faithful a Deſerip- 
tion in his Inſtitutions ; where he ſays that De- 
moſthenes made what Impreſſions he pleaſed upon 
thoſe that heard him, by inſpiring them with 
his own Sentiments and Paſſions, or by raiſing 
| thoſe they were already poſſeſſed of, by making 
them ſenſible of all his Ardour ; and by Feb 
in them Anger, Envy, or Indignation agai 
thoſe he was himſelf againſt ; and that this was 


45 Liver of the Grtclan HisTortans, 
17. e Art in which his Eloquence con- 
cd. fe * | ene 

Wu Lucian ſays of this Orator, by the 
Mouth of Alexanders Succeſſor, contributes 
highly to his Glory. Had it not been for 
Demoſthenes, ſays King Antipater, I had taken 
Athens with leſs Difficulty than I did Thebes ; -- 
but he was every where to oppoſe my Deſigns, 
he could by no Means be ſurpriſed, but was 
alone more formidable than Fleets and Armies. 
What would he have done had he had the Com- 
mand of an Army, or the Adminiſtration of the 
public Revenues, when we found it a Matter 
of ſuch Difficulty, to defend ourſelves againſt 
the Force and Power of his Words? King 
Philip reflecting how terrible this Man would 
have been, had ke enjoyed any warlike Com- 
mand, when the Thunder 1 his Eloquence 
was ſo dreadful, ſays in the ſame Place, Let 
no one call the Athenians my Enemies, for I 
know none I have but Demoſthenes; it is he 
alone that wages War with me, who oppoſes 
my Deſigns, and fruſtrates all my Enterprizes. 
So that this incomparable Perſon gave that 
Prince more Trouble, and more confounded 
his Affaire, than the Pyreum with all its Gallies, 
or the united Farce of all Greece. Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus confeſſes, that the Eloquence of 
this Orator made the ſame Impreſſion upon 
him, as the Myſteries of the eſs Cylele 
did upon her Prieſts. But nothing ſeems more 
to raiſe the Glory of this great Man, than what 
NQuintilian ſays of him, That it was the Elo- 
quence of Demoſtbhenes that made Cicero an Ora- 


#& 1 
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ledges when he ſays, that he made it his En. 
deavour to imitate him, but could never attaif 
to it. Theſe Inſtances of Applauſe may be 
juſtly, oppoſed to the Invectives of Juvenal and 
Sidonius, who have reproached Demoſthenes with 
the Obſcurity of his Birth, as if the Faculties 
of the Soul, and the natural Abilities of every 
Man, depended upon the Circumſtances of his 
Nativity , dT 
- NoTHiNG'can'give us a better Idea of the _ 
great erte eile een had over all other 
Men, in the Art of Pronunciation, and in a 
graceful Action, than the Teſtimony of his 
reateſt Rival. For Æſebiner being caſt in a 
rial he was engaged in againſt Ctefphan, whom 
Demoſthenes had defended, for Shame and Grief 
had retired to Rhodes, where ſome: of his Friends 
RY him to repeat to them the Oration 
he had made againſt Cteſiphon, he read it over 
to them; upon which they requeſted likewiſe 
of him to let them hear that which Demoſthenes 
had delivered againſt him, which he likewiſe 
did, and read it to them very diſtinctly; they 
all admired it: But what would you' have done, 


ſaid he, had you beard him ſpeak it himſelf ? 


To this animating Power of Action he had 


joined the _ Force of great and noble Ex- 


preſſions, of lively Deſcriptions, of moving Paſ- 
ſages, proper to affect and make ſtrong Impreſ—-— 


ſions upon the Mind. All his Diſcourſes were 
- full of expreſſive Figures, of frequent Apoſ- 


trophes, and reiterated Interrogatories, which 


imparted Life and Vigour, and animated all he 
ſaid; as Longinus obſerves. | So that we may 
truly aſfirm, never any other Orator raiſed An- 
ger, Hatred, Indignation, and indeed all the 
1 4 * 2 ; il 4 
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Paſſions, to that Height as Demo did. And 


cis doubtleſs was the Reaſon made Dem- 


erius Phalereus ſay, That he harangued a; if be had 


| Seen inſpired; and Eratoſthenes in Plutarch, That 


he ſpoke like an Enthuſiaſt. For he was, as it 
2 in Raptures when he ſpoke, b the Heat 


of his Action, and the violent T of his 


9 | 4 9 | 
HAT ſhall I ſay of that ſharp Style where- 
with he incited the Minds of the Athenian Re- 
ublic againſt Philip? Of thoſe bitter InveRives 
he made againſt Midias in order to render him 
obnoxious to the public Odium? Of thoſe ve- 
hement Tranſports of Paffion he was in againſt 
Eſchinet in his Oration for Cteſiphon ? Gf all 
thoſe frequent Invocations of the Gods? Of 
thoſe Apoſtrophes to the Sun and Stars? Of 
thoſe Oaths by Heaven and Earth, by Foun- 
tains and Rivers, according to the Principles 


of the Heathen Religion? and of thoſe ſtrange 
extravagant Figures, and all thoſe violent Paſ- 
ſions, and furious Commotions which we meet 


with in ſeveral Parts of his Diſcourſes ? To all 
which he adds a Tone more thundering than 
that of Pericles, whom he had propoſed for 
his Imitation. This Vehemency of Action, 


Joined with that of Expreſſion, is what makes 


up the Character of that powerful % ee 
-which none ever attained in ſo exalted a Degree 


Hx had alſo a particular Talent in repreſent- 


as Demoſthenes. 1 


ing Things erg ly with all their Circumſtances 
r Moment, in order to gain 
Oredit with the People; to whom all Thi 

ſieem to have a 


chey are but well circumſtanced. He had ſo ex- 


r Degree of Probability, if 


1 | quiſite 
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Kutte an Art in painting all Things according 


to Nature, that the mereſt Fables, as he related 
them, would prevail more upon Account of 
that ſimple plain Mode in which he delivered 


them, than the moſt ſubſtantial Arguments, than 


the moſt convincing Truths alledged by others. 
In theſe Repreſentations of Things according 
to Nature, he had wonderful Succeſs. 
Tx Eloquence of Deme/thenes, ſays Dionyſius of 


Halicarnaſſus, was very artificial, he could make _ 


Excurſions, and tread the maſt unbeaten Paths, 


to come to his propoſed End with the greater 


Security, But though he had a moſt admirable 


Advantage, and' at eſtabliſhing his Arguments. 
upon firm and laſting Foundations, yet was he. 
infinitely more expert at confuting thoſz of his 
Adverſaries by the Strength of his Enthymemes, 
which are fo celebrated by all Antiquity. He 


never appeared ſo omnipotent as When he was 


powerfully attacked; as we may obſerve in his 
Oration 4 Cteſiphon, the Succeſs of which 
riſes as to its Value in Proportion to the Great 
neſs of the Merit of Æſchines his Adverfary. 


Never was any Affair tranſacted by two Orators | 
with greatet Heat and Fury, or with greater 


Application; for they were four Years in 5 5 
paring their reſpective Performances. This 
Animoſity, which. reſounded throughout all 


Greece, brought together from all Parts u vat 
Concourſe of Auditors to afhit at this Deci- © 


fion, and to ſee a Trial of Skill between theſe 
two great Men, who were fo celebrated. for 
their rhetorical Emulation. 1.2944 | 
Bur as this Vehemence was the principal 
Character of this Orator, ſo Photrus alſures u, 
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Talent at diſplaying his Reaſons to the beſt 
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that thoſe H 


and noble in Eloquence, is ſo to Advanta 
when recited before a great Aſſembly. It is 
true indeed, that the Credit he had gained in 
the State by the - his Intentions, 
authorized him to ſay any Thing, and to ſpe 
to this People with 10 and Reſent- 
ment, who were of that Temper, that they 
muſt be preſſed to their Duty. The Acrimony 
this Orator uſed, and the frequent Inſtances he 
ve them of his being angry and enraged at 
70 were not in the feat Aiteaagg to them, 


when they were once ſenſible that there was a 


Neceſſity of waking them out of that Lethargy 
into which their natural Negligence and Idle- 


neſs had lulled them. Demoſthenes, that he 


might more ſecurely manage this Species of 
People, who were proud and haughty, but timid 
and puſillanimous, made a great Diſplay of his 
Zeal for the Good of the State upon all Emer- 


gencies. They had aecuſtomed themſelves to 


dear his Invectives and Reproaches, by reaſon 
of the Advantages they often reaped from his 


good Counſels. Neither was he himſelf igno- 
rant how requiſite it was to appear ſometimes 
angry and ſevere, that he might be uſeful to 
thoſe who heard him, * 
THERE was nevertheleſs in this auſtere kind 
of Eloquence a great deal of ſolid Reaſon, of 


ſound Judgment and good Senſe, without any 


falſe Colours, without any Thing that is wea 
or ſuperficial ; and his Reproaches, how ſevere 


ſoever, were always taken in good Part, becauſe 


he enforced them with ſuch weighty Reaſons 


es he made to the People, 
had more Force and Energy in them, than thoſe 
he delivered to the Senate; for whatever is great 


i 
\ 


4 
\ 
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and Arguments, as were irreſiſtible. His Lan- 
guage as the common Dialect, having nothing 
in it that was far fetched, or exquiſitely nice; 

et it was very pure and highly agreeable to the 
Delicacy of T aſte then prevalent at Athens. But 
he had an Art of giving his Language, as plain 
as it was, all the Life and Vigour of which it 
was ſuſceptible; ſo that he pleaſed by the Vehe» 
mence of his Action. It is obſerved, that the 
longer he fpoke, the finer his Orations were. 
I ſhould never end, were I minutely to. parti- 
cularize all that could be produced upon this 


Subject; what has been already ſaid, will give 


as an Idea of the extraordinary Worth of this. 
great Man, and a juſt Eſtimate of his Merit, 

_ He flouriſhed in the Reign of Philip of Mace 
don. The Time of his Birth and of his Neath 
is uncertain, It is ſuppoſed he was borh about 
the Year of Reme three hundred and ſeventy- 
three, and lived about threeſcore Years. 


Beſt Enrvions of DEMOS THENES. 
Demoſthenes Grece, Scholiis Ulpigns, very beautifully 

printed, apud Joh. Benenatum, Luict. 1570. 156 
Demofthenis & A/chinis Opern, Gr. Lat. Ulpiaus 


Scholiis & Notis Heron. Wolfi, Francef. 1604. 
Fol. 2. 10s. | 


Demoſthenes, Gr. & Lat. Geneve 1607. Fol. 10s. 6d. 


Aſecbiais in Cre lontem 8& Demoſthenis de Corona 


Orationes. Gr. Lat. Notis Pb. Foullas & J. Freind. 
Oxoz, 1745, 8vo. 4 . 

Demoſthenis & Ai/chiniz de falſa Legatione Orationes. 
Gr. & Lat. Notis Hex. Braas. Oxon. 1724. 8v0. 55. , 


© Dinoſthenis Seleftz Orationes. Gr. & Lat. Notis 


Ric. Mounteney. 1731. Jvo. 37. 
Dem is Orationes Gr. & Lat. 2 vols. 8vo. ab 
- A en, Lond, 1755 · D; 
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THE taking of Conſtantinople by Mahome | 
the Oi en in the Time of Pope | 
Nicholas the Fifth, a Pope not only ſtudious of 15 
polite Literature, and particularly of Hiſtory, | 
oF but alſo a great Encourager and Patron of | 
Fe learned Men. From the dreadful Overthrow, 
* of this City and final Subverſion of the Greek- 
1 Empire many learned Men eſcaped, and brought 
over with them, into /taly, that Treaſure of 
"px ancient Authors, which, by their Unhappineſs 
we now poſſeſs; and among others ſome of the 
remaining Fragments of Palybius. The Body 
of his Hiſtory, as he left it finiſhed, conſiſted of 
forty Books, of which the eighth Part only is 
remaining to us entire. As for his Negociations 
when he was deputed Embaſſador, either from 
his own Countrymen the Achaians, or after- 
wards was employed by the Romans to tranſact 
Buſineſs with other Nations, we are obliged to 
Conftantine the Great for their Preſervation ; for 
this Emperof was ſo much in love with the Ma- 
nagement and Wiſdom of this Grecian, that he | 
. cauſed them all to be faithfully tranſcribed, and | 
| made frequent ufe of them in his own Diſpatches 
and Affairs with foreign Princes, as his beſt. 
Guides, in his Concernments with them. 


LE SY f None 
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een ONG: 
Noxx converſant! in Books can be ignorant 
that Polybiur was of Meg alopolis, a City in Ar- 
cadia; He began to flouriſh in the Times of Pro- 
lemy Philometor, and was born about the fourth 
Vear of the Hundred and forty- third Olympiad. 
He was the Son of Lycortas, General of the Achai- 
ans, which was the moſt renowned Republic then 
in Greece. That great State ſent them, both 
Father and Son, in the Quality of Embaſſadors 
to the Egyptian King; and the Son had after- 
wards the ſame Honour when he was deputed to 
7 to the Roman Conſul, who made War upon 
ing Perſeus in Theſſaly. He was of noble Birth, 
and as he received great Gifts from Nature which 
favoured his Deſign of writing Hiſtory, ſo that 
Fortune which brought him to Nome was of no 
ſmall Adv to him, ſince he was indebted 
to it not only for the beſt Part of his Learning, 
but for the important Friendſhip he contracted 
with Scipio and Lælius, which contributed much 
to the Renown of his Hiſtory with Poſterity. 
Bor the Pains he tock in the Acquiſition of 
every Thing that could put him into a Capacity © 
of writing well and labouring for Eternity, ſeems 
worthy to be conſide ed. He thought he could 
make no exact Deſcription, nor be confident of 
the Authority of his Memorials from whatſoever 
Place he ſhould derive them, if he had not rati- 
fied them by his own Inſpection; viewing him- 
_ ſelf the Countries he intended to treat of. He re- 
ſolved therefore to be well acquainted with many 
Places, as well in wk 1 as Afia and ric, 
whither he went purpoſely, to be aſſured of what 
| he ſhould write concerning them. He uſed Sci- 
pio's Authority to procure Veſlels fit to fail upon 
3 | D 3 the 
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the Atlantic Ocean, judging that what he ſhould 
there obſerve would prove uſeful to his Deſign. 


It is certain that he paſſed the Alps, and one Part 
of Gaul, to repreſent truly Hannibal 's Paſſage 
into /taly ; and fearing to omit the leaſt Circum- 
ſtance of the ſame Scipio's Actions, he travelled 
all over Spain, and ſojourned particularly at 
New Carthage, that he might carefully ord 
the Situation of it. | 


POLY BIUS, tho? he principally intended 


the Hiſtory of the Romans, and the Eftabliſhment 
of their Empire over the greateſt Part of the 


World which was then known, yet he had in 


his View the general Hiſtory of the Times in 
which he lived, not forgetting either the Wars 
of his own Country with their Neighbours of 


Etolia, or the coincident Affairs of Macedonia, 


and the Provinces of Greece, properly ſo called, 


nor the Mcnarchies of Aja and Egypt, nor the 


Republic of the Carthaginians, with the ſeveral 
Reverſes of their Fortunes, either in relation to 
the Romans, or independently of the Wars which 


8 waged with them, es what happened 
an 


n Spain and Sicily, and other European Countries. 
The Time which is taken up in this Hiſtory con- 


its of fifty-three Years, and the greateſt Part of 


it is employcd in theDeſcription of thoſe Eyents 
of which he was anEye-witneſs, or bore a con- 


ſiderable Part in the Conduct of them, He was 


. Ut br 2 % gu 2 
which he engaged ; for though poſh migh 
yes to one .or two. of the Greek Hilorians in 

loquence, yet in Wiſdom and all other Accom- 
pliſhments belonging to a perfect Hiſtorian, he 
was at leaſt equal to any other Writer Gree or 


ng 
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Reman, and perhaps excelled them all. He 
comes recommended by the Wan 5 
iences, 
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* his e in Arts 
by 1 in natural and —_— — 50 
As „and particularly Politics; 


_ converſant both in the Ark of Peace Iv. War: 3 


by his Education under his Father Lycortas, 


who voluntarily depoſed himſelf from his Sove- 


reignty of Megalopolis to become a principal 
Member of the Achaian Commonwealth, which 
then flouriſhed under the Conduct of Aratus 3 


by his Friendſhip with Scipio Africanus, who. 


ſubdued Carthage, to whom he was both a 
Companion and a Counſellor; and by the 
Good-will, Eſteem and Intimacy. which he 


bad with l Princes of z , Greece and 


Ege during his Life; and after his 


by deſerving the * and Approbation of 


5 A 
WE may Nw a Judgment of the Dignity 


and Greatneſs of this Writer by the Number of 


Statues erected to his Honour, by the Greeks wt 
Palantium, Mantinæa, Tegaa, Megalopolis, and 
other Cities of Arcadia; the Inſcription of one 
of which teſtifies, ſays Pauſanias, that he tra- 
velled over all Seas and Lands, was a Friend 


and Oy to the Romans, and reconciled them, 


being then incenſed againſt the Grecians ; ang 
ther RO runs thus, J Greece bad at fit 
52 the Counſel of Polybius, it had not offent- 
2 being now __ aicted, he is her 
mfort pts Supp e Is mentioned with 


onour by 486: Strabo, Toſephus, and 
atarch and * what Rank of 4 as they 


ure placed, a to be in- 


formed. 


formed. He is copied in whole Books together 
'by Ljvy, commonly eſteemed the Prince of the 
;" fro Hiſtory, and tranſlated word for word; 
though the Latin Hiſtorian is not to be excuſed 
for giving him only the dry Commendation of 
2 Writer not to be deſpiſed, without confeſſing 
to whom he had been ſo much obliged. Marcus 
Brutus, who preferred the Freedom of his Coun- 4 
try to the Obligations which he had to Julius | 
Cæſar, ſo highly valued Polybius, that he made 
an Abridgment of his Works, and read him not 
only for his Inſtruction, but for the Solace of 
his Grief, when his noble Enterprize for the 
* Reſtoration of the Commonwealth had not found 
the Succeſs which it deſerved. Nor is this the 
leaſt Commendation of this Hiſtorian, that he 
who was not wholly ſatisfied with the Eloquence 
of Tully, ſhould epitomize Polybins with his own 
Hand.. It was in Conſideration of Brutus, and 
the Veneration which he paid him, that Con/tan- 
tine the Great took ſo great aPleaſure in reading 
him, and collecting the ſeveral Treaties of his | 
- Embaſſies; of which, though many are now 
loſt, yet thoſe which remain are a ſufficient Tef- | 
timony of his great Abilities. He learned the | 
Language of the Romans, und attained to that 
"Knowledge of their Laws, their Rights, their 
_ * Cuſtoms and Antiquities, that few of their own 
Citizens underſtood them better; having gained 
 Permiffion from the Senate to ſearch he Capitol, 
ne made himſelf acquainted with their Records, 
and afterwards tranſlated them into his native 
Tongue: So that he taught the Noblemen of 
Rome their own municipal Laws, and was ac- 
counted more ſkilful in them than Fabius rs | 
5 Res 5 a Man | 
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P 
u Mal of Senatorian Rank, who wrote the Tran- 
ſactions of the Punic Wars. 
_ POLYBIUS was without all queſtion a 
very great Man; he was noble, and of the firſt 
Rank in his Country, a Soldier, a Stateſman, 
and a Philoſopher ; and poſſeſſed an excellent 
Underſtanding ; poliſhed and cultivated by Buſi- 
neſs and eminent Trufts, and tempered and 
chaſtiſed by his own and his Country's AﬀMic- 

ons. So that it may be ſaid, no Man ever 

gaged in a Work of this Sort better furniſhed 
with the requiſite Qualifications, and he ſeems 
to adorn the Chair, when he treats diſtinctly on 
any of the aboye-named Subjects; but when he 
talks of War, which is the principal Subject of 
ancientHiſtory, how like eine and perfect 
Maſter in the military Trade does he acquit him- 
ſelf? How exact et] | elaborate is he in his De- 
ſcriptions of Battles by Land and Sea, deſcend- 
ing to every Particular that may afford Light to 
his Reader? How elegantly, juſtly and uſefully 
| does he inſtruct and reaſon on Events of Coun- 
cils, Battles, and all kind of Tranſactions? How 
does Hannibal's Craft and Wiſdom, and Fami- 
niussRaſhnefs and Folly, appear in his Account 
of the Battle of Thraſymene; infomuch that fro 
Readers we become Spectators of all theſe Ex- 
ploits. How faithful is he to the Character of 
the Cartbaginians, in, their Naval Knowledge 
and Strength? And with what Frankneſs, Aﬀu- 
rance and Impartiality, does he ſhew the Igno- 
rance of the Romans, and reprove their Raſhneſt 
when he compares theſe two People on the Sub- 
ject of their military Affairs and Tranſactions? 


All which we read with Pleaſure, and approve 
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Lives of the GRAN HisToalans. - 
with Delight. So that, in a Word, he will be 
Tound throughout to preſerve the Charatter of 
able and impartial Writer. The Subject of his 
Hiſtory were all the moft conſiderable Actions 
in the World, from theBeginning of the ſecond 
Punic War to the End of that which terminated 
the Differences of the Romans with the Mace- 
' donian Kings, by the utter Ruin of their Mo- 


narchy. 15 Big \ 
1 LA MOTHE takes occaſion N 2g 
Sebaſtian Maccius, who treating of Hiſtory, a 
declaiming oct Digreſſions, condemns thoſe 
of Salluft and Polybius ; indecently calling them 
abje&t Perſons, and Men ſprung out of the Dregs 
of the People; and the more to defame the latter, 
he particularly adds, that he was a mere Pedant 
* to Scipio, to ſerve him in the quality of a 
ræceptor; but this Imputation is unlearned 
and ridiculous, for it is utterly improbable that 
a Perſon ſo well verſed in Affairs of State, and 
accuſtomed to t Employments, as Polybius 
was, ſhould be known to 1 5 and accompany 
Him in all his f df itions, for no other 
Purpoſe than to inſtruct him in the Parts of 
Speech, and teach him the Rudiments of Gram- 
mar, There might be more Reaſon perhaps to 
. Charge him, as ſome have done, with Impiet 
and Want of Religion in regard to the Deity ; 
for though he ſpeaks in many Places very favour- 
ably of the Worſhip of the Gods, as when he 
attributes all the Glory of Arcadia, his Country, 
to their great Care in ferving the Altars, and 
elſewhere profeſſes that he abhors the Licentiouſ- 
neſs of War that cauſes the Deſtruction of Tem- 
ples, which he repreſents as a moſt capital Crime; 
„ OY | hal: yet 


rr I 
yet he declares fo formally in another Place a- 
nſt Providence, and all thoſe who in his Time 

| Feld the Opinion of the Puniſhments of Hell, that 

4 it appears evidently he believed nothing of theſe 

Ny Things. About the End of the ſixth Book he 

] obſerves that Superſtition, which was accounted 

a Vice by all other Nations, paſſed for a Virtue 

? among the Romans. If one could, ſays he, e 

pioſe à Republic 58 of wiſe and virtuous Men, 

| all theſe fabulous Opinions of Gods and Hell 

would be altogether ſuperfluous. But ſince there 
is ng State 'w the People are not (as we ike 
them) ſubject to Irregularities and evil Actions; 
one muſt, to check them, make uſe of theſe ima · 
ar Fears, and the ſervile Terrors of the other 
orld which our Religion holds forth, and 
which the Ancients have ſoprudently introduced 
to this End, that they cannot be contradifted 
now by any but raſh erſons, or thoſe who are 
3 of Intelli 75 Let ſuch as On 
olybits in ev ing (as Caſaubon has done 
fa — hey pleaſe in Bie 8 they can nevex, 
after fo formal à Declaration, make him paſs for 
aPerſon very zealous in the Religion of his Time. 
Bes1DEs the forty Books of his Univerſal 
Hiſtory, it is credible by one of the Letters 
which Cicero wrote to Lucceins, that he compaled 1 
a particular Treatiſe of the War of Numantia- 1 
His great Age furniſhed him with Conyenience | 
to writemuch ;. fince we underſtand from Lu 
can, that he paſſed the grand climacteric, and 
died not till he was ei eee old. He 
kimſelf confeſſes, that 2 nformationg of Lali, 
which he often required in their ordinary Confer 
rences, and the Memorials which. that oo” 
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50 Lives of the Grecian HisTorIANs: 
lion furniſhed him with, were of ſingular advan- 
tage to him. Bal? A 
Bor as to his Manner of writing, the Learn 
ed have not agreed to beſtow upon him the Prai 
of Eloquence. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, the moſt 
ſtrict and auſtere Critic among them, ſtyles him 
an inelegant Writer, and reproaches him with 
*Negligence both in the Choice of Words and 
the Structure of his Periods, His Excellenc 


one would ſuppoſe he neglected the Nicety of 
Words as of little Importance, to confine him- 
ſelf entirely to Things more ſerious and ſignifi- 
icant. He certainly deſerved the great Eulogies 
given him by learned Men. Polybius, ſays Bodin, 
Is not only every where equal and like himſelf, 
"but alſo wiſe rave, ſparing in his Commen- 
dations, ſharp inf ſevere in his Reprehenſions, 
and like a prudent Lawgiver and a good Com- 
mander, diſcuſſes many T 

military and civil Diſcipline, and the Duty of 
an Hiſtorian, Lipſius is more ample in his Com- 
mendation. Polybius, in Judgment and Pru- 
dence, is not unlike Thucydides; but in his Care 
and Style more looſe and free; he digreſſes, 
*breaks off, and dilates his Diſcourſe; and in 
many Places does not ſo much relate as profeſs- 

' *edly teach; but then his Informations are ever 
- where right and ſalutary, and I ſhould therefore 
the rather recommend him to Princes, becauſe 
there is no need of an anxious Enquiry into his 
Thoughts, but he himfelf opens and reveals his 
Zenſe. Polybius, ſays Rapin, is more grave than 
ThucyBides ; he does not ſo often introduce Scipio 
ſpeaking, though he bad a kindof right todo; 
EN $41} having 
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nevertheleſs is ſuch in all other Things, that | 


hings concerning the 


Be, EnpitTions of POLYBIVUS. 
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POEY:BIUS 61 
having all along attended him in his Wars. He 
has frequent Digreſſions upon Politics, the Art 
of War, and the Laws of Hiſtory, whieh do not 
ſeem neceſſary. He is a greater Libertine than 
Xenophon, and treats the Opinions the Peqple 


of thoſe Days had of their Gods and Hell as Fa- 


bles. But the moſt learned ee in his Pre- 
face to Polybius, has moſt clearly and at lar 


"demonſtrated the Excellence of this Greet Wi- 


ter; and wherein he is to be preferred before the 
other Hiſtoria ns. 
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 DIODORUS SICULUS. 


D GDORUS SICULUS was a Native of 
&  Agyrizen, 2 City in Sicily, and flouriſhed 
in the Time of Julius Ceſar and Auguſtus. He 
compoſed at Rome his excellent Work, entitled 
Bibliotheca var ds after having travelled thro' 
the greateſt Part of Iſia and Europe, with in- 
credible Hazard and Fatigue, to gain Informa- 


tion and collect Materials. He ſpent thirty 


Years in compoſing it, and collected it into 
forty Books, which compriſed the Bubſtance of 
what the moſt renowned Hiſtorians had written 
before him; inſomuch, that if this Work were 
ill complete, we could not want a competent 
Knowledge of the firſt and remoteſt Ages. 
Bur, to the great Grief of learned Men, of 
the forty Books only fifteen are now extant. 
The firſt five are entire, and give us an Account 
of the fabulous Times, and explain the Anti- 
quities and Tranſactions of the Egyptians, Af- 


 fyrians, Perſians, Lybians, Grecians, and other 


Nations, before the Trojan War. The five 
next Books are wanting. The eleventh Book: 


begins at Terres's Expedition into Greece: 


From whence, to the End of the twentieth 
Book, which brings the Hiſtory down. tc the 
Year of the World three thouſand fix hundred. 
and fifty, the Work is entire; but the latter 
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from a Letter cammunica to. Ninn 
Lazare Baif, that all the Works of f 
are entire, i) gran Aly} ar Rl am 
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Books only, which we now {hall 
poſſeſs 8 For . * 


Tu Contents of ha whole Work arc thus 


exhibited by the Author. The fax = Booka, 


(the laſt of which. is loſt) ſays be, hend 
all that ha before the War of 7 ray, to- 
gether with many fabulous Matters here and: 


there interſperſed. Of theſe, the three farmer: 


relate the Antiquity of the Barbarians; and the 
three latter contain thoſe of the Greets, The 


eleven next. following, include all that. hap» 
ned remarkable in the World from the De- 
ion of Troy to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. Laſtly, the other twenty-three extend 
to the Conqueit of Fulius Ceſar over the Gauts,. 


when he made the Britiſb Ocean the Northern. 
Bounds of the Roman Empire. 3 


Tris Writer has undergone a Variety 
Characters from the Learned. Pliny. 
that Diodorus was the firſt of the Greets who 
ſpoke ſeriouſly, and avoided Trifles, Primus 

ud Græcos defiit nugari Diodorus. | Biſhop. 

outague, in 2 Preface to his Apparatus, 
gives this Sicilian the Reputation of an ex- 


cellent Author, who, with great — | 


erts, 
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cates the Credit of this 
Diodorus inſerted the Egyptian Ephemerides, and 


condemning the Fables and excellent Mythology 


Lives e the Gxreran HisronIANs. 


immenſe Labour, and uncommon Diligence 
and Ingenuity, has collected an Hiſtorical Li- 
vows in which he has repreſented his own and 
the Studies of other Men, being the great Re- 


porter of human Actions, He is cenſured not- 


withſtanding x Bodinus, who condemns the 
Style of this Hiſtorian; and Ludevicus Vives 
With great Acrimony arraigns the Body of his 


FHiſtory, and the Mode of Narration. He blames 


him particularly for relating ſtrange and incre- 
:dible Computations of Time, for aſſerting that 
the Egyptians had preſerved their public Records 


for an hundred thouſand Years ; that the Chal- 


deans had made Obſervations of the heavenly 
Bodies, for the Space of four hundred ſeventy 
and two thouſand Years before Alexander's Con- 
queſts in Aſa; that the Egyptians reckoned 
ſome ten and others three and twenty thouſand 
Years from //;s and ee to the ſame Alexander; 
and that their firſt Kings, who were Gods, did 


- each of them reign no leſs than twelve hundred 


00 Fs 4455 Cl 
Bur La Motbe, with arm Juſtice, vindi- 
riter ; he ſays, that 


the aſtronomical. Calculations of the Chaldeans, 
only to ſhew what was the common Creed of 
thoſe People; not inſiſting that he himſelf was 
of that Opinion. He is fo far from it, that he 
ſays expreſly in his ſecond Book, that he can- 


5 not poſſibly acquieſce in what the College of 


Chaldeans had determined of the long Space of 
Time which preceded the Victories of Alexander. 
I am ſo far, ſays the French Critic again, from 


* 
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in the firſt five Books of Diodorus, that, in my 
Opinion, we have nothing more precious in 
all that remains of Antiquity ;, for beſides that 
Fables may be ſeriouſly told, and that Plate's 
Timæus, with many other Works of great Con- 
ſequence, would be uſeleſs upon this Suppoſi- 
tion, yet theſe are of Utility to give us a Notion 
of the whole Theology of the Idolaters. If it 


were lawful to give a holy Name to a profane 


Thing, I might call the five abovementioned 
Books the Bible of Paganiſm ; ſince they teach 


us at firſt View what the Gentiles believed of 


Eternity, and of the Creation of the World. 
So that they give us ſo perfect an Idea of the 
Theogony of the Egyptians, which was after- 
wards followed by the Greeks, ſince without 
them we ſhould have been Strangers to thoſe 
uſeful Diſcoveries, and theſe moſt curious Re- 
lations would have been totally unknown to us. 
Tas Time of theſe two Emperors, Ceſar 
and Auguſtus, is allowed to have been the pureſt 


Age of the Latin Tongue, but not ſo of the 


Greek ; in their Reigns the Athenian Eloquence 
was already transferred to Rome. It is nowon- 
der then, that Diodorus is not equal in this re- 
ſpect to Heradotus, Thucydides, or Tenophon, be- 
ing a Sicilian only, and under the Diſadvan 
of writing at ſuch a Seaſon. Photius nevertheleſs 
does not forbear to praiſe his Style, as being 
5 perſpicuous, unaffected, and proper for his 
. 


ect, which is Hiſtory. It is, ſays he, nei- 


ther too Attic, nor toq full of old Words; his 


| Mode of Writing obſerves a juſt h f | 
| between the ſublime Style, and the other Which 


the School iyles humble and creeping, upon 
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66 Liverof the Grecian HisToRIans. 
Account of its Lowneſs, which is carefully 
avoided by this Hiſtorian 155 
DIODORUS is commended by Juſtin 
Martyr, as the moſt renowned and eſteemed of 
all the Greet Hiſtorians, and from his Writings 
he takes Occaſion to prove the Excellence and 


Antiquity of Moſes the great Lawgiver of the 
 Hebretos; and when he would inſinuate that 
Homer had learned in Egypt the moſt beautiful 


Paſſages with which he adorned his Poeſy, he 
employs the Authority of Diodorus, whom he 
does not name without Praiſe. Euſebius goes 
beyond Ju/tin Martyr, both in Encomium and 


"Citations of Paſſages drawn from this Hiſtorian, 
with which he fills all the Books of his Evan- 


r Preparation. When he treats of the 


eginning of the World, of what the Ancients 


believed of the Sun and Moon, and of the 


Cuſtom of the Carthaginians to ſacrifice Men, 


and of infinite other Subjects which fall within 


Dis principal Deſign, he always alledges Diodorus; 
but he does it chiefly when he examines the 
Theology of the Egyptians in his ſecond Book, 


. where he very much extols his hiſtorical Cha- 


racter; he calls him a moſt illuſtrious Writer, 
moſt exact in his Narrative, and one in high 
Eſteem N the Learned for his profound 
Doctrine; and he adds, that there is no Grecian 
who is not defirous to read him and allow him 
the Preference above ather Writers in the ſame 
Language. But when he inſiſts in his tenth 
Book, Nhat Greete had received from the Hands 
of thoſe ſhe eſteemed barbarous, and 8 
Larly from the Jeus, all the Sciences and Learn- 


Ing for which the had fo great a Value; ae 


DIODORUS SICULUS.. 67 
| this Regard that he attributes to him the greateſt 
Honour: For after he had cited the IT 
nies of Clement, Porphyry, Plate, Demacritus, 
Heraclitus, 7 /ephus, and other Authors, he 
finiſhes his Proof with a Quotation out of the 


firſt Book of this incomparable Hiſtory, to the 
end, ſays he, that the Authority of Di may 


AS as 4 Seal to all my Demonſtration. 


Beſt Eprriox: 7 DIODORUS SICULVS. 


Gree, Typis nitdid, Hen. Srepbin. 1050 1359 | 


Fol. 14. vs. 

Gr. & Lat. Notis H. Sala & Lawr, Rhodomanni. 
Hanovie, 1604. Fol. 1. 17. 
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1 F this Writer had not declared in the Be- 
ginning of his Hiſtory, that he lived in the 
Reign of Auguſtus, we might have been aſſured of 
it from Strabo; who, ſpeaking of the City of 
Halicarnaſſus, obſerves that it gave the World 
two illuſtrious Perſons, Herodotus, and in our 
Time, ſays he, Dionyſius the Hiſtorian. |. | 
.,AMoNG many Writers who bore the Name 
of Dionyſius, Suidas makes mention of another 
beſides the Perſon we are now conſidering,” who 
was of Halicarnaſſus alſo,” and of his Poſterity. 
"He flouriſhed under the Emperor Adrian, and 
had the Sirname of Muficus; becauſe, though 
he was an Orator, his principal Talent lay in 
Muſic ; of which he compoſed many Books. 
As for our Hiſtorian, he came to Rome a ſhort 
Time after Auguſtus had happily concluded the 
Civil Wars, and continued there two and twenty 
Years: He employed his Time in learning the 
Latin Tongue, and collecting Materials for the 
Deſign he had planned for writing his Hiſtory. 
For this Purpoſe he conſulted all Books, all the 
Commentaries and Annals that had been written 
by Remans of Learning and Credit, about the 
: Affairs of State, Old Cato, Fabius Maximus, 


Valerius 


 D'1ON! HALTTCAR 6g 
Valeriur Antias, Licinius Macer, and ſome others. 
He acknowledges that the Converſation he had 
with the learned Men of that Imperial City, 


and his frequent Conferences with the greateſt _ 
Geniuſes of the Age, were of no leſs Service to. 


him than all his own Diligence and Application. 
''Hrs Hiſtory treats of the Roman Antiquities, 


which he compriſed in twenty Books, of Which 


there remain no more than the firſt Eleven, 
which conclude with the Time when the Con- 
ſuls reſumed the chief Authority in the Repub- 
lie, after the Government of the Decemviri, 
which happened three hundred and twelve Years, 
after the Foundation of Rome. The whole Work. 
comprehended much more; for it paſſed from 
the taking of Trey over the fabulous and hiſto- 
rical Time, to the Beginning of the firſt Punic 
War; ending where Polybius begins his Hiſtory. 
In order to deliver a minute Account of the. 
Roman People, he has begun his Work with the 
Aborigines, the firſt Inhabitants of Ttaly. His. 


Authority is vindicated by Scaliger, who aſſerts, 


that we have no Author remaining who has ob- 
ſerved ſuch exact Order in Chronology ; and. 


though he may be cenſured for relating too cre- 


dulouſly ſome improbable Storics, yet upon the 
Whole he is eſteemed as an exact and diligent 
Writer, and who had more Probity and Since- 
rity than Livy. © He is cenſured as a e 
Orator, his Hiſtory and Antiquities have an 
univerſal Applauſe, and the Loſs of what is 
wanting is exceedingly lam enten. 

TRE Style of this Writer (as Photius conſiders 
it) is new and uncommon, but attended with a 
Simplicity which renders it delightful ; and he 
195 2 | adds, 
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70 Lives of the GRxcian HisToRIAns. 
adds, that the Elegance of his Periods corrects 
and ſoftens the Aſperity that is ſometimes found 
in his Expreſſion. He commends him exceed-, 
ingly for uſing many Digreſſions, which detain 
and recreate the Mind of the Reader, when the 
even Tenor of an hiſtorical Narration begins to 
be weariſome and tedious. The Excellencies 
of this Writer are more particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by Bodinus; Dionyſius, lays he, beſides the Eſteem 
he merits from his familiar Style and pure Attic 
Greek, has alſo written the Roman Antiquities 
from the Foundation of the City, with fo great 
a Diligence, that he ſeems to excel all other 
Greet and Latin Authors; for what the Latins 
neglected as common and well known, their 
. Sacrifices, Plays, Triumphs, Enſigns of Ma- 
iſtrates and aſl the Order of the Roman public 
Se their Taxes or Revenues, their 
Auſbicia or Divinations, their great Aſſemblies 
and: their difficult Diviſion of the People into 
Tribes and Claſſes; laſtly, the Authority of 
the Senate, the Commands of the Plebes or lower 
Orders, the Authority of the Magiſtrates and 
the Power of the People he only ſeems to have 
accurately delivered; and for the better under- 
ſtanding of theſe, he compares them with the 
Greek Laws and Rites, as when he inveſtigates 
the Laws of Retainers, V aſlalage or Protection, 
which Romulus inftituted, and derives them from 
the Cuſtoms of the Athenians and Theſſalians. 
The Laws, ſays he, of Romulus, of Numa, and 
Servius, had, together with the Origin of the 
People of Rome, periſhed totally, if this Author 
had not preſerved them. It is a great Glory to 
him to have exceeded all the Reman Writers in 
lf F Things 
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Things wherein they ought to have had ſo great 


Advantage over him. 
 CerTAINLY, ſays La Mathe, it is not to be 


imagined, that a Man of that Reputation, which 


Dionyſius had acquired in Learning, could pro- 
duce any Thing that was not very elaborate and 
worthy of his Name, We have his Compoſitions 
of Rhetoric, and the ableſt Critics place him in 
the firſt Rank of thoſe who deli bited in this 


Species of Study; and ng there were no 


more related of him than the Requeſt that was 
made him by Pompey the Great, to give him his 
Judgment on the firſt Greet Hiſtorians, and 
eſpecially on Herodotus and Xenophon ; it ſhews 
ſufficiently the Eſteem in which he lived in his 
Time, and of what Authority he was in Rome, 
when that great General ſelected him out of 
many others to give him Information upon this 
Subject. His Characters of ancient Writers 
who lived before him, are too exact and rigor- 
ous, and his Laws of Eloquence too ſevere; 
for according ta the Strictneſs of his Maxims, 


there never was a perfect Hiſtorian, Among 


many Inſtances of his Spleen in Criticiſm he 
took upon him to blame the Style of Plato. 
This among other Things occaſioned a Letter 
which Pampey writ to him in Plato's Defence; 
and we ſee by the Anſwer of Dionyſius, that 
although to pacify Pompey, he profeſſes himſelf 


an Admirer of Plato, yet he ſtill perſiſts to give 


the Preference to Demoſthenes. 
Burr his Confidence and Credulity in relating 


Stories wholly improbable deſerve to be con- 


demned. What can be thought of his relating 


that a Razor cut a Whetſtone, by the Command 
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72 Lives of the GI HieTonxtans, _ 
of Nævius Actius the Augur ? His repreſenting 
Cafter and Pollux fighting for the Romans aint 


the Latin,? The Rivers Vulturnus and Glanis. 


running back to their Source, in Favouf of the 
Inhabitants of Cume? He ſays, that a Statue 
of the Goddeſs Fortune pronounced theſe Words. 


twice, Ritè me, Matronæ, didicaſtis. But there 


is ſcarce a more ſtrange Relation in the Roman 


Hiſtory, than the Action of Clælia, as he repre - 


ſents it. He ſays that this Roman Virgin, who 
was given in Hoſtage with many others to Por-" 
12 King of the de ip returned with all 


uſcan Camp to the 


er Companions from the 


City of Rome, ſwimming over the River Tiber, 


in which they had leave toYathe; as if it were 
poffible that fearful Maidens, who, it may be 
ſuppoſed had not learned to ſwim, dated look 


upon ſuch a River with a Deſign to paſs it, 
and caſt themſclves deſperately into it, when 


the Peace was almoſt concluded. For though 
Plutarch deſcribes the Place in the Life of 
Publicola, that was very agreeable and conve- 
nient to bathe in, yet he confeſſes that the 


River was very rapid and deep; Livy writes 
with no more Probability when he tells the 
fame Story. Plutarch does indeed in ſome 
Meaſure queſtion the Truth of it. The Ac- 


count of Valerius Maximus is more agreeable, 
that this young Lady under the Favour of a 
dark Night eſcaped from the Enemies Camp, 
mounted on a Horſe, which carried her among 


her Friends on the other Side. The Equeſtrian + 


Statue, erected to her Honour by the Romans, 
ſupports this Opinion; but when Writers will 
facrifice what is plain and probable to ſoniething 
i * _» marvellous 
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DION. HALICAR 53 
marvellous and extraordinary, we cannot be 
ſurpriſed at ſuch Relations, 


Beſt EDIT Io of DION. HALICAR, 


1546. Fol. 107. 64. ; 
Gr 1 1955 Notis Frid. Sylburgii. — I 1586. 
Fol. 14. 19, 
Gr. & Lat. Notis Var, & Joh. Hudſoni, 2 vols, 
Oxen, 1704. Fol. 5“. 55, 
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1 ND ER the Emperor Adrian flouriſhed 


Arrian of Nicomedia, a City of Bithynia, the 


celebrated Scholar of Epictetus. Dion calls him 
Flavius Arrianus Nicomedienſis. He was a Philo- 


ſopher and Hiſtorian; and, if ſome may be cre- 


dited, an eminent Civilian. Suidas acquaints 


us from Heliconius, that he attained even the 
ConſularDignity, and that for theSweetneſs of 
his Style, he was termed another Xenophon. Pho- 

tius agrees with him, and adds, that he was the 
Prieſt of Ceres and Proſerpine. Lucian in his 
3 aſſures us, that Arrian the Scholar 
of Epictetus, a Man of the firſt Rank in Rome, 
employed his whole Life in the Study of polite 
Literature, for which he was ſo particularly fa- 


mous, ſays Dion, that he was complimented with 


the Freedom both of Rome and Athens. Dion in- 
forms us, that he was advanced to the Præfec- 
ture of Cappadocia, and that he reduced the Alau- 
ni and Maſſagete. Pliny the Younger, who 
was then Proconſul of Pontus and Bithynia, ad- 
dreſſed ſeven of his Epiſtles to him, and this is 
the more probable, becauſe Arrian was not only 
a Bithyman, but wrote the Bithynian and Alau- 
nian Hiſtory, an Abridgment of the firſt of which 
may be ſeen in Photius, and a Fragment of the 
laſt in the ſecond Volume of Blancard's Edition 
of his Works, | we i 
H 


+. 


Hz likewiſe wrote the Parthian Hiſtory in 


ſeventeen Books, an Extract of which Photius 


has preſerved. We have four Books of his Diſ- - 


ſertations of Epictetus; as alſo a Paraplus,. or 


Survey of the Coaſts of the Euxine and Red 


Seas, inſcribed to the Emperor Adrian, if that 
Inſcription be genuine; for Salmaſius imagines 


theſe to have been the Works of another of the 


fame Name, who flouriſhed from the Time of 
Nero to Veſpaſian. He wrote the Life of Dion 


the Syracuſian; an Account of Timoleon's Acts in 


Sicily; a Book of Tacticks, and a Preatiſe on 
Hunting, as a Supplement to Xenophon's Work 


upon the ſame Subject. His Indian Hiſtory we 


have compleat, notwithſtanding the Aſſertion 


of the learned Stuchius to the contrary. 


50OILEAL, in the Life of Epictetus, gives 


Arrian this extraordinary Character: Of all the 


Scholars of Epictetus, ſays he, Arrian is the only 
one whoſe Name has been tranſmitted with Re- 
putation to Poſterity z but he is. ſuch a one as 
ſufficiently demonſtrates the Excellence of his 


Maſter, though we ſhould ſuppoſe that he was 


the only Scholar he had formed. For this is the 


very Perſon who. was afterwards advanced to 


be Præceptor to Antoninus, ſurnamed the Picus, 
becauſe, like that Philoſopher, he committed to 
writing the Dictates delivered by his Maſter in 
his J ehe and publiſhed them in one Vo- 
lume, under the Name of Epictetus's Diſcourſes, 


or Diſſertations, which at preſent we have in 


four Books. After this he compoſed a little 


Tereatiſe called his Enchiridion, which is a fhort 
Compendium of the Philoſophical Principles of 


Eßpictetus, and hath eas been acknowledged 


as 


2 - one 
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96 Tives of the GRIN HIsToRTANs. 
one of the meſt valuable and beautiful Pieces of if 
ancient Morality. He likewiſe wrote a la 
Book of the Life and Death of Epictetus, whic 
is now unfortunately loſt. He informs us, that 
Epictetus left nothing of his own Compoſition, | 
Tf Arrian had not tranſmitted to Mankind the j 10 
Maxims of his Maſter, we have ſome Reaſon * 
to doubt whether the very Name of Epictetus had 
not been loſt to the World. It is not eaſy to 
know, whether his Hiſtory was written before E 
his Enchiridion, and thoſe other Diſcourſes of | 
Epictetus, which Simplicius in his Commenta- 

_ ries aſſures us were compoſed by him; for tho 
it might not be thought, according to the or- 
dinary and natural Courſe of Study, he ſhould 
apply himſelf to Philoſophical Contemplations 
in the youthful Part of his Life, yet it appears 
b thePreface to thoſe Diſcourſes, that he writ 
2 5 as they were ſpoken by his Maſter, collect- 
ed from his Mouth whilſt he was yet the Scho- 

lar of that great Philoſopher; and he informs us 
that they were publiſhed without his Concur- 

> rence, which is a certain Evidence of their being 
written in his younger Age. Photius ſays, they 
were formerly in twelve Books, beſides certain 
Philoſophical Diſſertations mentioned by him 
which are loſt. 

f As for his Hiſtorical Compoſitions, tho' we 
have them not all intire, from what remains of 
them we may diſcern enough to induce us to va- 
lue his Merit; and his ſeven Books of the Con- 

queſt of Alexander the Great, and eight which 
treat particularly of India, ſuffice to give him 

2 Rank and Name among the principal Hiſ- 

torians. Beſides theſe, he wrote in ten m_ | 
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the Hiſtory of Alexander's Succeſlors,. for they 
couldinot agree about dividing their Conqueſts; 
but of theſe there remains nothing but an Abridg- 
ment which Photius gives us in his Bibliotheca. 
_ Tris Author informs us, that he wrote the: 
Hiſtory of Alexander the Great by Divine Di- 
rectian, and that he did it under the Title of 
'AraCzoiu; AREA’, and in the ſame Number of 
Books that X2nophon: choſe to deſcribe the Con- 
queſts of Cyrus; and ſome obſerve, that he ſo 
affected that Author, that he has perfectly imi- 
tated his Style, and in many other Reſpects; 
and therefore he is diſtinguithed by the Name 
of the Young Xenophon. He declares in his Pre- 
face, that the Relation of the Facts he has de- 
| livered, is founded upon the Faith of Ari/tabulzs: 
and Ptolemæus Lagus, who accompanied Alexans+ 
der in all his Enterprizes, and his Accounts are: 
the more credible, fince, beſides the Royal Qua- 
wy of the latter, they did neither of them pub- 
iſh their Writings till after Alexander's Death, 
without any other Obligation, than a real De- 
fire of diſcovering the Truth of his Actions. 
Yet our Author profeſſes in his Account of the 
Death of Calli/thenes the Philoſopher, that it 
was very differently reported by them, though 
they were both near the Perſon of Alexander, 
when the Proceſs was made againſt that unfor - 
tunate Perſon. Ariftobulus ſays, he was led in 
Chains after the Army, till he died of Sickneſs ;. 
the other affirms, that, after having been ex 
poſed to Torture, he was ſtrangled for being 
eg, 5 involved in the Conſpiracy of Herms- 
laus ; ſo difficult it is to come at the Truth, and 
there is nothing more certain, than that one and 


78 Lives of the GRECIAN HISTORIANS, 
the ſame Fact is many Times variouſly related 
by thoſe who ſaw it, on account of the various 
Reſpects and Intereſts in which the Relators 
are ſeverally engaged. i 
_PHOTIUS commends Arrian as equal to 
the beſt Hiſtorians; his Narration is always a- 
greeable, becauſe it is both conciſe and intelli- 
gible, and he never fatigues his Readers with 
tedious Digreſſions, and ſuch Parentheſes as 
obſcure the Senſe. One cannot eaſily find in all 
his Hiſtory, any ſuch miraculous Event, as 
might render it ſuſpected, if you except ſome Pre- 
dictions of Ariſtander, and the Story of two New 
Springs, which appeared near the River of Oxus, 
as ſoon as Alexander encamped there. 
Tu Model which Arrian onen to imi- 

tate, permits him not to elevate his Style to a 
ſublime Degree of Oratory, becauſe the Elo- 
quence of Xznephon is not of that Order; but 
his Phraſe is intermingled with ſuch excellent 
Figures, that by retaining all the Perſpicuity of 
him whom he imitates, his Style has nothing in 
it either too abjectly low, or too highly towering. 
He occaſional ly i ſometimes 9 ſome- 
times direct Orations. The Oration of Calliſ- 
thenes againſt Anaxarchus, who would have Alex- 
ander to be adored, is one of the moſt conſide- 

rable of thoſe that are direct; and there are two 
vthers not inferior to it of the ſame Prince to his 
Soldiers, who began to mutiny, once in India, 
and the other Time upon the Banks of the Tigris. 
Thoſe which were made before the Battle at the 
Straits of Amanus, and at the Plain of Arbela, 
or Gaugamela, are oblique, and much more con- 
&iſe than the Occaſion required. Photius delivers 
A © ah a very 


| N NV. b 
1 z very favourable Judgment of the Hiſtory of 
Arrian, and ſays, that whoſoever ſhall compare | 
it with the moſt ancient of thoſe wheh:are-ſo _ # 
much eſteemed, will find there are many Things 
in them which. by no Means come up to the 
Value of the other. He was a Writer of ſuch 
Integrity, that by way of Eminence and Diſ- 
tin&tion, he was called The Lover of Truth. 


i; 
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De Expedigione Alexandri Magni, Lib. 7. Ejuſdem 
Indica, Gr. Lat, Notis Nic. Blancardi. Amſ?;, 1668. 

il 8vO. 55. | | | 
, Tactica, ah ch Maris Euxini & Comment. in 
| | Epidttum, Gr. Lat; Notis Mie. Blancurdi. Ams. 


1633, 8vo. 37. | | 14 
De Expedit. Alexandri M. Lib. 2. & Indica. Gr. Lat. + 20 
, | Notis Var, & Fac, Gronovii, L. Bat. 1704. Fol. 1 


. | 4 
Diſſertationes in FpiFetwm, Gr. Lat. Notis & Emendat. 
Job. Upton, 2 vols, Lond, 1741. 4to. id. 1% 
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HIS Hiſtorian is the more conſiderable 
among thoſe who have laboured in the Ro- 

man Hiſtory, in that, beſides the Commendation 
which Photius gives him, to have with as much 
Truth as poſſible delivered Facts, he alone has 
particularly deſcribed the Actions, according 
to the Provinces where the Scene of them lay, 


and the different Regions in which they were 
tranſacted. This Method is certainly 22 uſe- 
e 


ful and regular, to expreſs diſtinctly the ſeveral 
Exploits, and ſeparately from each other, and 
at one View preſent what paſſes in every Coun- 
try; no Mode of Writing ean be more inſtruc- 


tive than this, and apter in that Reſpect to pleaſe - 


and ſatisfy the Mind of the Reader; ſo that the 
Hiſtory of Appian, as Suidas relates, was often 


dy Diſtinction called the Baſlic or Royal Hiſ- 
tory. ö 
| He deſcended from one of the chief Families 


of Alexandria, and came to Rome in Trajan's 


Time; he there practiſed the Law for ſome 


Time, and pleaded with ſuch Force and Elo- 
quence, that he was ſoon advanced to be one 


of the Procuratores Cæſuris, and was afterwards 


promoted to greater Dignities in the Empire un- 
der Adrian and Antoninus Pius. He was prefer- 
ed, as Photius relates, to the Adminiſtration of 

| a Province 
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2 Province; Sigonius and ſome others call him 


Sophifla Alexandrinus, and declare him an Egyp- 
ian. 83 1 

TEI Hiſtory of Appian was divided into 
three Volumes, which, as Photius obſerves, con- 
tained four and twenty Books, It began at the 
Deſtruction of Trey, and the Fortune of Aneas, 
and extended beyond the Reign of Auguſtus, mak- 
ing Excurſions ſometimes even to the Time of 
Trajan. As to his Style, Photius obſerves, that 


28 his Manner of Writing was plain and eaſy, ſo 


he had nothing in it that was extravagant or ſu- 
mm: and he gives him the Privilege of 
ing not only very faithful, but one of thoſe 
who has given the err Teſtimony of his 
Knowledge in the Art of War, and every Spe- 
cies of military Diſcipline. To read the De- 
ſcription of his Battles, would make one fancy 
himſelf in the midſt of them; and he is ſo. happy 
in his Orations, that he governs and moves the 
Affections which Way he pleaſes, whether it be 
to revive the Courage of the drooping Soldiers, 
or repreſs the extravagant Tranſports of thoſe. 
who were too violent. Of the many Works 
which he compoſed, there remains to this Time 


Syrian, and Parthian Wars; thoſe againſt Mi- 


 thridates, againſt the Spaniards, againſt Hanni- 


bal, and five Books of the Civil Wars of Rome, 


the very leaſt Part, which deſcribe the Punic, 


and of Ulyricum. As for that of the Celtie War, 


or the War of the Gauls, thete is only a Fragment 


or Compendium of it extant, rather to make us 


regret what we want, than gratify us as to 

what remains. The Account he delivers of the 

Civil Wars is EET praiſed by Phetzuss 
; 5 
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it is written, he ſays, with great Accuracy, Ele- 
gance and veer pic it begins with the Sedi- 


tion of the Gracchi about the AgrarianLaw, and 
deduces it through all the Tumults and Confu- 
fions of the Romans, to the Death of Pompey the 
unger, which was but five Years before the 
attle of Actium, and the Eſtabliſhment of Au- 


guſtus in the Empire ; a Story that is not written 


at large and intirely by any other but this Au- 
thor and Dion Caſſius, and is one of the beſt Sup- 
plements that is extant of the laſt Books of Livy, 
and one of the beſt Introductions to the 3 

of the Cæſars; and laſtly, it is one of the mo 
. lvelyRepreſentations that is to be found in any 
Hiſtory of the Diſorders of Commonwealths, 
and the Miſeries that attend great Changes in 
Governments. | | "I 
Bor notwithſtanding this favourable Cha- 
- raQter of Photius in behalf of Appian, Bodin pours 
Contumely upon his Memory, and his Judgment 
in Hiſtorical Narrative; for this bold Cenſurer 
denies that it was the Roman Practice to lend 
their Wives to one another, after the Cuſtom of 
the Parthians and Lacedæmonians, and imputes 
too much Credulity to our Hiſtorian on this 
Account; tho' Plutarch relates the ſame Thing, 
and ſays, that Cato freely lent his Wife to Hor- 
tenſius the Orator; nor is the Law of Romulus, 
or that againſt Adulterers mentioned by Agellius 
as Bodin unadyiſedlyimagines) repugnantto this 

ractice. He blames him likewiſe for makin 
Ceſar deliver, in his ſecond Book of the Civil 
Wars, certain Expreflions that were not ſpoken 
by him, but by Pompey, in a threatning Speech 
Which he addreſſed to the Senate, when he _ 
- : 4 f l l 8 
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A4APPIANU'S 83 
his Hand upon his Sword, and told them, that 
if they would not grant him what he deſired, 
that ſhould procure it. This ought in Candour 
to be aſcribed to a Failure of Memory, to which 
all Mankind is ſubject. He condemns: him like- 
wiſe for another Error in miſtaking Calphurnia 
for Pompeia, that Wife of Ceſar, who was vi- 
tiated at the Ceremonies of the Bona Dea. Sigo- 
nus is more indecent, he arraigns him of Levi- 
ty, and many Omiſſions, without producing 
any Inſtance to ſupport the Charge. Scaliger 
is very bold in his Cenſure of him, in his Ani- 
madverſions on the Hiſtory of Euſebius, where 
he ſays he would be a Child in the Buſineſs of, 
Hiſtory, were it not that an Infinity of Facts 1 
comprized in his Hiſtory of the Wars of Syria. 3 
Theſe Reflections are carried too high, yet his 7 
Partiality is a Fault that runs through all his 
Works; he flatters the Romans, always placing 
the Right as well as the Advantage on their Side, 
to thePicjadice of all other Nations with whom 
they were concerned. We may add to this, that 
he often attributes to himſelf the Labours of 
others, tranſcribing many Paragraphs and entire 
Sentences from Polybius, and pther Authors 
more ancient, inſerting them in his Works with- 
out citing their Texts, or making any Acknow- 
ledgmentdue to their Merit upon ſuch Occaſions. 
He is likewiſe charged for tranſcribing the great- 
eſt Part of the Commentaries of Auguſtus, which 
contained (as Suetonius relates) the moſt memo- 
rable Actions of his Liſe. This is indeed à Sort 
of Theft not to be allowed; Deprehenai in furto 
malle, quam mutuum reddere; ſays Pliny. to Veſs 
paſian, on the ſame 1 and Scaliger on this 
= E Occaſion 
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84 Lives of the GEA HisToRIAns. 
Occaſion calls him 'alienorum- laborum Fucum, 
wh: _ alluding to Drones, which nouriſh themſelves 
4310 by the Labour and the Honey of others. 
2M  NoTwiTHSTANDING the ref of Sca- 
1.) liger upon the Character of Appian, 
— 1 joyed his Admirers, who have repreſented him 
= in a more favourable Light; Cælius Secundus Cu- 
| rio, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory before the Latin 
| Tranſlation, writes thus of him: It is certain, 
17 ſays he, that Appian propoſed to himſelf the Me- 
. | thodand Style of Thucydidesand Saluft, andendea- 
54 | voured to imitate them both in their Sincerity of 
1 Expreſſion, and Quickneſs of Tranſition; for he 
4 | did not artfully frame a perpetual Series of 
bp; =} Hiſtory, as Livy and others; but from the whole 
_, _ Subject, that is, from the greateſt, and the moſt 


e has en- 


EE | immortal Actions of the Romans, he ſeparat- 
1 ed the Wars they made upon any Nation or Peo- 

5 ple, and 9 ſo many Bodies of Hiſtory as 
the Wars were they undertook; which Reaſon 
and Image of Writing, Cæſar purſued in his ſo 

much celebrated Commentaries, in which no- 
ting is found inane, fabulous or incredible; no 
ſuperfluous or feigned Speeches, or Orations for 
Oſtentation, but all pure, true, and neceſſary; 
in which he did not imitate the Vanity of the 
Greeks, which to do is not indeed to write an Hiſ- * 
. tory, but to amuſe the World with Fables, Rapin 
confeſſes that he was a Copier of all the Greeks 
who treated the ſame Subject, which occaſions 
his Style to be as various as the Books from which 
RY be borrowed; yet after all, his Works are not to 
We. be deſpiſed, for they contain Affairs of Impor- 
. | tance and Learning. 
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Which he exerciſed jointly with the Emperor 


DION CASSIUS.. 


Di ON CASSIUS, who is beſides known 
&— by the Sirnames of Cocceius and Cocceianus, 
was born at Nicea, a City of Bithynia, whither 
he retired in his latter Years to ſpend in Peace 
the remaining Part of his Life, aftzr the Ex- 


' ample of thoſe Animals, who 1 return, as 


3 ſay, to die in their native Manſions. A 


Diſorder in his Legs called him to this Receſs, 


and he writes that his Genius had foretold it 
him long before, by a Verſe of Homer's Iliad, 
recited by Photius. As Socrates was ſaid to 
have had a familiar Spirit, or Dzmon, who 
was a Director of his Life, Dion alledges he was 
warned by his to avoid, by withdrawing him- 
ſelf, the Ambuſhes which the Prætorian Cohorts 
prepared-for him ; and the ſame Spirit or God- 
deſs, to uſe his own Words, made him write 
his Hiſtory, who before exerciſed himſelf only 
in Philoſophical Learning, as that of divine 


Dreams and their Interpretation, and he com- 
: poſed a Treatiſe upon that Subject. 


H1s Father Apronianus, a Conſular Man, 


according to the Phraſe of that Age, was Go- 


vernor of Dalmatia, and ſome Time afterwards 


Proconſul of Cilicia. He himſelf had the ſame 


Conſular Dignity beſtowed upon him twice, 


Alexander 7 
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DION CAS'SIUS. _ 87 

| Alexander, Son of Mammea, after he had paſſed 
through divers Employments under the preced- 

ing Emperors; for Macrinus had eſtabliſhed 
him Lieutenant or Governor of Pergamus and 

Smyrna, and he ſome-Fime commanded in 

Africa, and had aft ds the Adminiftration 

of Auſtria and Hungary, then called Pannonia, 

committed to him. Theſe Circumſtances are 

98 to be known before we ſpeak of his 


ritings, becauſe they derive upon them a 
greater Authority. {} ; 

His Hiſtory compriſed all the Time from the 

Building of Rome to the Reign of Alexander Se- 

verus, which he wrote in eighty Books, divided 

into eight Decads, of which few are ſaved from 

that unhappy Loſs that has involved many 
admirable Works of this Nature, by the Igno- 
rance and Incurſions of barbarous Nations. At 

preſent the five and thirtieth Book is the firſt of 

thoſe that remain entire; for we have but ſome 
Fragments of the four and thirtieth preceding. 

His Progreſs to the ſixtieth is complete enough; 

; but inſtead of the laſt twenty, we muſt be con- 
tent with what Aiphilin, a Monk of Conflan- 

tinople, has given us in a Compendium of them. 
Photius obſerves that he wrote his Roman Hiſtory, 

as ſome others had likewiſe done, not from the 
Foundation of Rome only, but even from the 

Landing of Aneas in Italy, which he continued 

to the 1 ee of Heliogabalus, and ſome Part 

of the Reign of Alexander Severus his Succeſſor. 

What we have of it now in our Poſſeſſion, com- 

- prehending the Events of three hundred Years 

at leaſt, begins but at the Time when Lucullus 
had his great Commands, and finiſhes "my w 

| | ca 
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Death of Claudius the Emperor, the reſt is the 
Epitome of Aiphilin before mentioned. my 

TROUGH all that has been loſt of this ex- 
cellent Author is much to be regretted, I think 


nothing is ſo deplorable as the Loſs of the forty 


laſt Years, which he wrote as an Eye-witneſs, 


and one who had a Part in the Government of 
the State. For he could give no Account of 
what paſſed before the Empire of Cammodus, but 
from the Relation of 'Strangers. But after that 
Emperor to the other, with whom he had the 
Honour to be Collegue in the Conſulſhip, he 
built his Relations no more upon the Faith 
of others but delivered his own Obſervations, 
which are now come to us only thro* Xiphilin, 


his Abbreviator. It is a clear Evidence of the 
prudent Conduct of Dion, that he could paſs 


ſteadily through ſuch dangerous Times as thoſe 
under the Cruelty and Tyrannies of Commodus, 
Caracalla, Macrinus, and Hleliogabalus, (or, as 
it ought to be written, Elagabalus) without the 
Loſs of his Life, his Fortune, or Reputation, 


* which incurred great Hazards under ſuch arbi- 
trary and bloody Princes, and are in the utmoſt 


Danger, without the greateſt Dexterity of Wit 
and Conduct. He was ſo commendable, and 
behaved with that Equanimity, that after hav- 
ing overcome theſe ſtormy and tempeſtuous Sea- 
ſons, wherein the Quality of a Stranger and his 
Riches expoſed him to much Envy, he arrived 
happily in Port, and became ſafe under the 
Reign of Alexander Severus, a ſingular Lover 
of Juſtice, and a moſt powerful Patron of vir- 


tuous Men. | 


UnDER 


oC 
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Up him he publiſhed the Roman Hiſtory, 
to which he was directed by his Genius, as we 
obſerved before, and at the ſame Time obeyed 
the Command of Septimius Severus, by whoſe 
Orders he applied himſelf to that Undertaking. 
He confeſſes himſelf that he employed ten Years | AI 
in providing the neceſſary Materials for this „ 
great Edifice, and twelve more in raiſing it, and ö 
adding that Majeſty to it, which makes us even | | 
at this, Day admire its diſmembered Fragments, 
and broken Ruins. A Man of his Quality, who 
had paſſed his whole Life in the Management 
of public Affairs, who had throughly read Men 
as well as Books, and of ſuch an experienced 
Conduct, could not but be a moſt correct Hiſ- 
torian.. Nor has any of the Roman Writers diſ- 
covered ſo much as he of thofe State Secrets, 
which Tacitus ſtyles, Arcana Imperii, and of 
which he makes ſo high a Myſtery. He is fo 
exact in deſcribing the Order of the Comitia, 5 
the eſtabliſhing of Magiſtrates, and the Uſe of ö 
the public Rites of the Romans, that there is no 
Account of them which is ſo minute and particu- 
lar in any other Author. And in what relates to 
the Conſecration of the Emperors, the Apotheofes, 
or Enrollment among the Number of the Gods, 
we may & 5 is the only Writer who has given 
us an exact Formulary, except Herodian, who 
affected afterwards to imitate him upon the 
fame Subject. But particularly in the fifty- 
. fixth Book, he is very exact where he repreſents 
the Pomp of Auguſtus his Funeral, his Bed of 
State, his Effigies of Wax, and the funeral 
Oration which Tiberius read before the People; 
then deſcribes the Rites that related to the Burn- 
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mg his Body; how Livia gathered and de 
poſited his Bones, and finally with what Dex - 
a terity they made an Eagle fly from the funeral 
Pile, whence that Bird of Jupiter ſeemed to bear 
the Soul of the Emperor to Heaven. 
. Trax Funeral Oration before mentioned in- 
troduces a Remark that Dion uſed not only 
the oblique, but the direct Way of Oration 
alſo ia the Body of his Hiſtory. Thoſe of 
Pompey to the Romans, and of Gabinius after- 
wards in his thirty-ſixth Book, are of the laſt 
Species. The Philoſophical Diſcourſe of Phi- 
lifius to Cicero, found in the eight and thirtieth, 
which perſuades him to bear. his Exile in Ma- 
cedonia with Conſtancy, is alſo in the Form of a 
Proſopepœia, after a very conſiderable Dialogue 
between them two. The Orations of Ag 7752 
and Mecænus, the firſt of whom exhorted Au- 
guſtus to quit the Empire, the ſecond on the 
contrary to retain it, are of the ſame Sort, and 
compriſe the whole fifty- ſecond Book. By this 
it appears, that they who believe all Sorts of 
Orations to be incongruous in Hiſtory, will not 
be pleaſed with Dion s Method of Writing, for 
he abſtains not from thoſe which are moſt to be 
avoided, namely, the Direct, and has made uſe 
of Dialogues alſo, which is contrary to the 
Rules of the Critics in Hiſtory, 1 
Bur if we muſt take Notice of his Faults, 
there are others which deſerve Reprehenſion 
more than what we mentioned : He 1s accuſed' 
of having taken Cæſur's Part too much againſt 
Pompey, and of having accommodated himfclf to 
me Smiles of Fortune. Nor ſeems he more 
cemquitable in reſpect of Antony s Faction, — 
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he always favours to the Prejudice of that of 
Cicero. Whoever alſo reads in the forty-ſixth 
Book the Invective of ©, Fufius Calenus againſt 
this incomparable Orator, will be hardly able to 
endure all the Injuries with which it ſeems Dion 
would have ſullied his Reputation. Not content 
to make him reproached for being the Son of a 
Fuller or Dyer, and very often reduced to dreſs 
Vines or cultivate Olive- Trees, he aſſaults his 
Perſon, and touches his Honour in the moſt ſen- 
fible Part; he repreſents him as ridiculous for his 
Fearfulneſs, and to blaſt him the more, affirms, 
that of all the Orations which were feen of his, 
he delivered not one of them after the Manner in 
which they were written, and therefore his Want 
of Memory is imputed as a Criine to him. But he 
makes Calenus much more ſevere, hewould have 
him throw off the long Robe, if it had not been 
uſeful to him to hide his crooked Legs, and de- 
formed Feet; and arraigns his conjugal Bed, to 
_ expoſe the Vices of his Wives, charges him with 
proſtituting the Honour of one of them; and in 
the Mention of his Children, he accuſes him of 
Inceſt with his Daughter, and repreſents his Son 
as an infamous Libertine, perpetually drunk. 
_ Certainly, to treat one of the greateſt Perſons in 
the Roman Republic in this ſcandalous Manner, 
is rather like a Satyriſt than an Hiſtorian, But 
Dion purſues his Blow, and ſo violently preſſes 
upon the Character of this wonderful Orator, 
that in the following Book he takes a new Occa- 
ſion to make Fulvia, the Wife of Antonius, dif- 
charge Abundance of Reproaches againſt his Me- 
mory, and pierce his Tongue through with her 
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9a Lives of the Gxecian HisTORIANG, 
"DION has not diſcovered more Reſpect to 
theReputation of Seneca, unleſs thoſe Reflections 
are juſtly charged upon Iiphilin, who, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, maliciouſly delivers the Thoughts of 
Suillius, or ſome other as bad, for thoſe of Dion; 
tho' other Writers have accuſed Seneca of leading 
a Life quite contrary to the moral 1)iſcipline he 
profeſſed, and the philoſophical. Character to 
which he aſpired. In this Hiſtory he is branded 
with the Guilt of Adultery with Julia and Agrip- 
ena, and charged with the Death of the laſt. 
e is taxed with reading Lectures of Pederaſty 
to Nero, and aſcending the Theatre with him, 
in order-to deliver Orations to his Applauſe. In 
ſhort, his Luxury and Avarice are aggravated to 
that Degree, that the Cauſe of the Rebellion in 
Britain is imputed to him; where the People could 


no more endure his Extortion, than Nero ſuffer 


his Conſpiracies, from which he had no other 
Means to deliver himſelf than by putting ſo cruel 

But cheſs Invec- - 
tives ſeem to proceed rather from the Malice of 
the Abbreviator than the Hiſtorian; becauſe 
Dion, in his fifty-ninth Book, declares himſelf 
in Favour of Seneca, and very much to his Re- 
putation. 

Tr1s Writer has been ſeverely cenſured for 
Superſtition and Credulity, and in this Regard 
ſomeDiſcredit has fallen upon his Hiſtory. But 
ſurely ſome Allowance ought to be made to the 
Weakneſs of Humanity, for the beſt Authors 


have been blamed for the ſame Blemiſhes and 


Imperfections. In his forty-ſeventh Book he 


tells us, the Sun appeared at Rome ſometimes 
lefler and ſometimes greater than ordinary, in 


order 


DON CASSIUS. 923 
"3 order to preſignify the bloody Battle fought in 
the Fields of 227 j el. alſo ker 
by many other Prodigies. He gave Credit to the 
4 ſtrange Qualities of the Phylli, who pretended to 1 
3 -aPowerof expelling Poiſon out of the dead Body = 
i of Cleopatra; whom theſe Men, for there was 1 
no Female among them, ſince they begat them- 
ſelves, | endeavoured in vain to bring to Life 
again. Theſe Phlli are mentioned to have been 
employed by Auguſtus Ceſar to cure Cleopatra 
after ſhe had been bitten by the Aſp, by ſucking 7 
out the Venom of her Wounds, that ſhe might | ; 
adorn his Triumph at Rome. In his fifiy-eighth 
Book he relates, that a Phoenix was feen in 
Egypt in the ſeven hundred and nineteenth Year 
after the Foundation of Rome. In anocher Place 
he writes, that Veſpaſian cured a blind Man, by 
anointing his Eyes with his Spittle; and worked | 
a like Miracle upon a lame Man's Hand, which "Mi 
he reſtored to its Vigour and former Uſe, by ſet- 
ting his Foot upon it; theſe Men being fore- 
warned in a Dream that they ſhould receive this 
Benefit from the Emperor. In another Place he 
| _— that © (vamp Tyaneus ſaw in the City 
of Epheſus all that paſſed at the Death of Domi- 
tian in Rome, at the ſame Inſtant when the Ty- 
rant was under the Murderer's Hand ; ſo that 
. criedout, uttering the Name of Stephanus, which 
was that of the Villain, bidding him /trike boldly; 
and immediately, ſays he, the Act was done. 
As if Dion would have conformed himſelf to Phi- 
' oftratus, who wrote at the ſame Time the Life 
of this Impoſtor, and there was no Difference 
to be allowed between true and fabulous Hiſ- 
. tory. | F 
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H x does not eſcape Cenſure from ſome, par- 
ticularly from Baronius, who finds fault with 
him for not expreſſing himſelf with more Fa- 
vour towards Chriſtianity. This Charge ſcarce 
deſerves a Reply, ſince he is to be eſteemed a Pa- 
gan Author, whom it was not likely ſhould re- 
commend a Religion eontrary to what he pro- 
feſſed. It is certain, that when he ſpeaks of the 
Victories of Marcus Aurelius, he attributes to the 
Magic Art of one Arnuphis an Egyptian, rather 
than to the Prayers of the Chri/tians, the miracu- 
lous Rain which fell in Favour of the Romans, 
and the ſtrange Tempeſts which afflicted the Ar- 
my of the Quadi, whom the learned Cluuerius 
es for the preſent Moravian. But is it a 
Wonder in Things ſubject to various Interpre- 
tations, as are ordinarily ſuch Prodigies, that 
Dion an idolatrous Hiſtorian ſhould not give the 
ſame Judgment as aBeliever; and that he ſpake 
otherwiſe of them than Tertullian, Euſebius, and 
the credulous Fathers have done? | 
- His Style is by Photius placed in theRank of 
the moſt ee, being exceedingly raiſed by 
the Sublimity of his Thoughts. His Diſcourſe, 
ſays he, is full of Phraſes, which reſemble the 
ancient Conſtruction or Syntax, and his Expreſ- 
ſion anſwers the Greatneſs of his Subject. His 
Periods are often interrupted with Parentheſes, 
and he uſes many Tranſitions, which are very 
troubleſome when they are not employed artih- 
cially after his Manner. But one Thing is very 


5 remarkable, that though his. Language is very 
numerous, and adjuſted according to Art; 


it appears to be ſo little laboured, that the Rea- 
der does not perceive the Care that has been occu- 
85 2 | pied 
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pied in it; becauſe it is ſo clear and intelligible, 


that every one preſuppoſes as much Facility in 


the Compoſition, as there is in the Reading. 


He ſeems to have imitated Thucydides, whom he 
follows, eſpecially in his Narrative and his Ora- 


tions; but he has this Advantage over him, not 
to be reproached with Obſcurity. Thucydides is 


his great Model in every Thing elſe, which he 
copies with the greateſt Solicitude. This is the 


Judgment Photius gives of him, who is to be al- 


lowed more Credit on this Occaſion than Sigo- 
nius, who cenſures Dion for being too Afratic, 
and ſo prolix in his Orations that he.is tedious to 
his Readers. The World muſt be left to the 
Liberty of Thinking, according to the Law of 
the Romans, Populo libera ſunto Suffragia : Vet 
I conceive in what relates to Language, theſur- 
eſt Way is to leave this to thoſe to whom it is 
natural, and who have imbibed it with their 
Nurſes Milk, rather than to Strangers who are 
much more liable to be miſtaken. 

BESIDES the Hiſtory of Dion, it ſeems that Sui- 
das aſcribes to him ſome other Compoſitions, as 
the Life of the Philoſopher Arrian, the Actions 


of Trajan, and certain Itineraries. Raphael Vola- 


terranus makes him beſides Author of three 
Books intitled De Principe, and ſome ſmall | 


Preatiſes of Morality. 
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HERODIAN, 


H E R O DT A N 


A GRAM MARIAN of Alexandria in the third 
Century, the Son of Apollonius, ſirnamel 
Dyſcolus. He paſſed moſt Part of his Time at 
Rome, in the Court of the Emperors, where 
he wrote his Hiſtory, conſiſting of eight Books, * 
er a Period from the Death of An- 
toninus the Philoſopher to Balbinus, and Maximus 
Pupienus murdered by the Army, in favour of 
young Gordian, whom they elected his Suc- 
ceſſor. 
Tux Hiſtory of Heredian receives its Com- 
mendation from the Merit of its Author. He 
declares at the Beginning of his firſt Book, that 
he will write only of the Affairs of his own 
Time, which he himſelf had ſeen or received 
from Perſons of the beſt Credit; for which he 
was excellently qualified, by Reaſon of the 
public Employments he exerciſed ; for he might 
juſtly boaſt that he paſſed through the principal 
Offices of the State. | 
ABovuT the End of the ſecond Book he 
acquaints us, before he begins the Life of 
Septimius Severus, which contains all the third 


Book, that his Hiſtory in general ſhall com- 


prehend the Space of ſeventy Years, and treat 


of the Government of all the Emperors who 
ſueceeded one another, during that Time; 
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that is, from the Reign of Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus the Philoſopher, to that of the younger 
Gord:ian, Grandchild of the former, who is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the third of that Name. 
His eighth Book, which is the laſt of his Work, 
ends with the unworthy Slaughter of the two 
old Men Balbinus and Pupienus, whom he calls 
Maximus, perpetrated by the Prætorian Sol- 
diers, to advance the above mentioned Gordian 
the younger to the Throne. 8 
IIS Writer is praiſed for his excellent Judg- 
ment; his Obſervations are judicious and ele- 
gant, and whoever reads him with Attention 
will find a great and delightful Variety, both 
of Things and Men, and frequent Examples 
of -the Frowns and Smiles of Fortune, as ſhe 
is ever mutable ; he will obſerve ſtrange and 
wonderful Councils, and unexpected Events; 
He will find, as Occaſion ſerves, grave and 
weighty Sentences, and a Style full of Dignity 
and Sweetneſs. He will diſcover, ſays Politian, 
Plenty of neceſſary Materials for the Improve- 
ment of his Life and Manners, and as it were 
the Mirror of Humanity, which he may inſpect 
all his Life- time; and from which he may 
draw Inſtructions for the Conduct of public or 
private Affairs. This Author may be read 
either in the original Greek, or Latin; for it is 
hard to ſay, whether Herodian receives more 
Honour, who in his own Language flows in a 
copious Stream, or Politian, who has tranſlated 
him ſo happily that he does not ſeem ſo much to 
have tranſlated as to have written that Hiſtory. 
This Author, in the Judgment of Photius, has 
written with an Air ſo much the more clear and 
| agreeable, 
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agreeable, in that he has not too much affected 


the Attic Terms, but ſo tempered his Diction, 


that his Diſcourſe is heightened above the lower 
Form of Oration; and, as there is nothin 

ſuperfluous, ſo it cannot be ſaid that he has 
omitted any Thing uſeful or neceſſary to be 


known; and he adds, to compleat his Cha- 


racer, that conſidering all the Qualifications 
of an Hiſtorian, there are few Authors to whom 


Herodian ought to yield the Palm. 
Ir is obſerved by La Motbe, that this Writer 


has given a very noble and ſolemn Deſcription 
of the Pagan Ceremonies uſed at the Conſecra- 
tion or Apotheoſis of the Roman Emperors. It 


is in the Beginning of the fourth Book, where 
he ſo well repreſents to us all the Funeral Ho- 


nours rendered to the Aſhes of Severus, which 


his Children had tranſported from England in an 


Alabaſter Cheſt, that it is difficult to find any 
where a Relation more accurate and inſtructive. 


He tells us how they were put into an Urn with 


the general Adoration of the Senate and the 
People, and carried by the Conſuls to the 
Temple, where the ſacred Monuments of their 
Emperors were preſerved ; and then proceeding 
to deſcribe the Funeral Pomp, he informs us 
that his Effigies in Wax, clothed in Robes of 


Gold, was placed at the Gate of his Palace 


on an Ivory Bed, elevated from the Ground 
and magnificently adorned; where, ſeven Days 


together, the Senators in Black, and the Roman 


Ladies in White, without any other Ornaments, 
came to pay their Reſpects; taking their Places, 


the Women on the 1 and the Men on the 
left Side of the Bed, 


1 with mourn- 


2 ful 


\ true it is that this Wor 
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ful Countenances. He obſerves alſo, that the 
Phyſicians came duly to viſit this Repreſentation 
of the Emperor, making formal Approaches to 
the Bed, as if he were alive, and declaring that 
his Sickneſs grew daily worſe and worſe. So 
ſa is a continual Comedy. 

After this Ceremony had paſſed, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the Youth and the Knights carried 
the ſame Bed on their Shoulders, firſt to the 
great Forums, where the Magiſtrates of Rome 
uſed to religh their Charges ; and there a Chorus 

of young Men on the one Side, and of Virgins 
on the other, ſung Hymns to the Praiſe of the 
dead Emperor. From thence they proceeded to 
the Campus Martius, which was without the 
City ; where the Bed and Hes were placed 
in a large ſquare Tabernacle of Wood, eleyated 
to the Height of one of thoſe Towers, on which 
Lights are placed upon the Sea-Coaſts, to di- 
joy. Mariners to avoid the Dangers of rocky 
Shores. In the next Place he writes, that the 
Roman Knights made their Horſes perform a ſo- 
lemn Procefhon found about the Tabernacle in 
certain orderly Motions,, which were at that- 
Time called Motus Pyrrhichii; and in orbicular 
Revolutions. At the ſame Time there was a 
certain Number of Chariots filled with Perſons 
that repreſented the moſt qualified Men of the 
Empire, who alſo went in a Kind of Proceſſion 
round the great Machine, till the next Succeſſor 
of the Emperor took a Torch in his Hand, and 

with it kindled ſome combuſtible Matter made 
for that Purpoſe at the Bottom of it, and then 
in alittle "Time all the ſuperb Edifice was con- 
ſumed in Flames; and at the ſame Time mw 
| et - 


let an Eagle fly, which the Pagan Superſtition 
of that Age believed was to carry the Soul of 
the Deceaſed into Heaven. 5 

FULIUS CAPITOLINUS allows Hero- 
dian to de a good Hiſtorian, but accuſes him 
nevertheleſs of preſſing too hard upon the Me- 
mory of Alexander Severus, and his Mother 


Mammea. This Charge is not well ſupported, | 


for he ſpeaks very reſpectfully of the Clemency 
and mild Diſpoſition of this Prince, who reigned 
fourteen Years without any Effuſion of Blood 


and without taking the Life of any one, other- | 


wiſe than in the por Courſe of Juſtice ; 
which he remarks, as a Virtue very rare, and 
without Example, ſince the Reign of Antoninus 
the Philoſopher. 99 
As to the Empreſs Mammea, who is propoſed 
by ſome as a Pattern to thoſe to whom is com- 
mitted the Education of Princes, he by noMeans 
approved her Government : Sometimes he de- 
ſcribes her as a Princeſs devoured by Avarice, 
who invaded the Poſſeſſions of others by evil 
and fraudulent Means; and ſays, ſhe was for 
that Reaſon hated by her Son. He then repre- 
ſents her to be fo proud, that ſhe could not 
endure her Daughter-in-Law Auguſta, impa- 
tient to have the Title of Empreſs given to any 
but herſelf, but baniſhed her into africa after 
having'caufed her Father to be put to Death, 
01 the Conſent of the Emperor, becauſe he 
made public Complaints of the Wrongs he and 
the young Empreſs had ſuffered by the Cruelty 
of the fame Mammea. Nor was ſhe lefs inju- 
rious to her Son, who when he regretted the 
Defeat of the Roman Army, which was too far 
; F 3 advanced 
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advanced into the Country of the Parthians, 
could not but impute the Diſhonour of it to 
her; who, on Pretence of her Care, which per- 


ſuaded him not to hazard his Perſon, was the 


Occaſion of the Loſs of the Army, and of all 
the Reproach and Infamy that attended it. Nor 
does Herodian aſſign any other Cauſe of the 
Death both of the Mother and the Son, who 
were aſſaſſinated by the Soldiers, than the Ha- 
tred they had conceived againſt Mammea; be- 
cauſe of her inſatiable Avarice, and ſhameleſs 
Parſimony, by which Means Maximius was 
raiſed to the Empire. 
Bor though Heredian juſtly blamed Mammes 
for her ill Conduct in re ard to Government, 
he very much commends her Care in the Edu- 
cation of her Son, excluding from him all pro- 
fane Perſons, and eſpecially thoſe Peſts of 
Courts, who flatter the bad Inclination of 
Princes, ' pervert their good Diſpoſitions, and 
vitiate their Underſtandings. She would ſuffer 
none to have Acceſs to him who were not vir- 
tuous in their Lives, and of approved Beha- 
viour; and ſo diſcreetly regulated his Time, 
that it was chiefly dais 5 in Affairs worth) 
of him. Nor was the Vigilance and great Pains 
ſhe took to preſerve her Son from ſo vile a Mon- 
fer as Heliogabalus, who uſed all Methods to 
deprive him of his Life, leſs worthy of Praiſe, 
as our Hiſtorian obſerves. Lampridius likewiſe - 


commends the Piety of this Princeſs, and ſays, 


that there never was any Prince better educate 
than Alexander Severus in all the Exerciſes of 
Peace and War, by the excellent Maſters ſhe 
provided for him. And he hniſhes his JUAN 
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of the Life of that Emperor, in obſerving that 
he was of a ſweet Diſpoſition, being the Son of 
2 moſt virtuous Mother. Thus the Integrity 
of this Hiſtorian ſeems clear and unblameable, 
nor is it Juſtice to condemn him, as guilty of 

Prejudice or Partiality in his Writings. on 
HOUGH we conſider Herodian in this Place 

as an Hiſtorian, yet we are told by Suidas that 
he wrote many other Books, which are not pre- 
ſerved to our Time. From Clarke's Letters on 
the Spaniſh Nation, it ſhould ſeem that his Life 
of Antoninus Pius is in the Eſcurial Library. 
Ammianus Marcellinus calls him Artium minu- 
tiſimum Sciſcitatorem. He paſſed the beſt Part of 
his Life at Rome in the Courts of the Emperors, 
where he had Opportunities to inform himſelf, 
with that Curiofity which appears in his Writ- 
ings, of many Particulars, which are to be found 

no where elſe. | 

ASSISTED by theſe Advantages, he traces the 
Actions of Men to their true Sources, ſhews 
how their Meaſures were concerted, and how 
purſued, inſtitutes grave and pertinent Reflec- 
tions in due Time and Place, and offers In- 
ſtructions and Advice, which, exactly followed, 
would conduce exceedingly to the Ornament 
and Improvement of human Life. His Lan- 
guage is perſpicuous and ſpirited, and flows 
with ſo much Eaſe, that he ſeems to have 
taken no Pains to adorn it; yet, negligent of 
Ornament as he appears, he ſtill preſerves a 
Majeſty ſuitable to the Greatneſs of the Subject 


of which he treats, and has ſomething in him ſo 


pleaſing, and fo elegant, as perhaps all the Art 
and Labour of other Men can never reach; 


F4 which 


uy. $4 
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which, by all the World is allowed a Beauty 
and Perfection of Style, not to be attained but 
by the compleateſt Genius, and the greateſt“ 
Maſters of the Language in which write. 
His Lives ſeem to be written with the Air of a 
Gentleman, who is always natural and unaf- 


fected, as well in his Expreflion as Behaviour, 


and may be diſtinguiſhed as well by the Faſhion 
of his o le as the Mien and Carriage of his 
Body. It may be truly ſaid, that as far as he 
has gone, he has holden up to us a juſt Picture of 
the 5 — Emperors; laying open to our View, 
as well their Beauties as their Blemiſhes, and 
diſplaying both without Flattery or Prejudice 
in their true and natural Colours. It may be 
juſtly ſaid of him, as it was of Suetonius, that 
e wrote their Lives with the ſame Freedom as 
they led them. Caſaubon has done Juſtice to 
Heredian in this Particular, and eſtabliſhed the 
Fame of his Sincerity, as well as his other hiſto- 
rical Virtues ; whoſe Authority in the Republic 
cf Letters is ſo conſiderable, that it would be 
needleſs to add any Thing more upon this 
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PLUTAR C H. 


THL S Writer flouriſhed in the Time of Ta 5 


jan, and was born at Cheronea, a ſmall City 
of Bœotia in Greece, between Attica and Phacis, 
in the latter End of the Reign of Claudius. Ay- 
lander has obſerved, that Plutarch himſelf in the 
Life of Pericles and thatof Anthony has mentioned 
both Nero and Domitian as his Contemporaries. 


His Family was of great Antiquity in Cheronea, 


and had for many Deſcents borne the moſt con- 
fiderable Offices in that petty Commonwealth; 
the chiefeſt of which was known by the Name 
of Archon among the Grecians, His Great-grahd= 
father was Nicarchus, who among other Sons 


had Lamprias, a Man eminent for his Learn- 


ing and Philoſophy. He makes mention of his 
Father in his Sympoſia, and repreſents him as 
arguing ſeveral Subjects of Philoſophy ; but 
his Name is no where to be found in any 


of the Works remaining to us. He ſpeaks of 


him as a Man not unſkilled in Learning and. 

Poetry. | | 
Taz Father of Plutarch had many Children 

beſides our Author; Timon and Lamprias his 


25 


Brothers were bred up with him, all three in- 


ſtructed in the liberal Sciences, and in all Parts 


of Philoſophy. It is manifeſt from dur Authot- 


that they lived together in great Intimacy, and 
in high Veneration to their Ermdfscher and Fa- 
E cher. 
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ther. What Affection Plutarch bore in particu- 


lar to his Brother Timon may be collected from 


his own Words. As for myſelf, tho' Fortune 


on ſeveral Occaſions has been favourable'to me, 
I have no Obligation ſo great to her, as the Kind- 
neſs and intire Friendſhip which my Brother Ti- 
mon has always borne, and ſtill bears me; and 
this is ſo . that it cannot but be noted 
by every one of our Acquaintance.” Lamprias, 


the youngeſt of the three, is introduced by him 


in his Morals as one of a mild and pleaſant Con- 
verſation, inclined to Mirth and Raillery, or 
as we ſay in Engliſb, a good tempered Man, and 
an excellent Companion. "HA 4 
TE whole Family being thus addicted to 
Philoſophy, it was no wonder if he was betimes 


addicted to Fuck, to which he was naturally in- 


clined, In purſuit of which he was ſo happy as 
to fall into good Hands at firſt, being recom- 
mended. to the Care of Ammonius, an Egyptian, 
who having taught Philoſophy with great Repu- 
tation at Alexandria, and from thence travelling 
into Greece, ſettled himſelf at laſt in Athens, 
where he was well received, and generally re- 
ſpeed. At the End of the Life F Themiſtocles, 
lutarch relates, that being young, he was a 
Penſioner in the Houſe of this Ammonins, and in 


his Sympoſia he introduces him diſputing with 


his Scholars, and giving them Inſtruction. Hav- 
ing the Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Maſter, he wonder- 
fully advanced in Knowledge, without firſt tra- 
velling mto 2 Parts, or acquiring any fo- 
reign Tongue, though the Roman Language at 
that Time was not only ſpoken in Romeitſelf, but 
generally through the Extent of W : 


PLUTARECEK N 
and in Greece, which was a Member of it; for 
like a true Philoſopher, who regarded Things, 
not Words, he ſtrove not to cultivate even his 
Mother Tongue with any great Exactneſs. He 
confeſſes in the Beginning of Demaſibeness Life, 
that during his Abode in Italy and at Rome, he 
had neither the Leiſure to ſtudy, nor ſo much as 
to cultivate the Roman Language, I ſuppoſe he 
means to write it, rather than ſpeak it; as well 
by reaſon of the Affairs he managed, as that he 
might acquit himſelf to thoſe who were deſirous 
of being inſtructed by him in Philoſophy, inſo- 
much that he became not converſant in Latin 
Books, till the concluding Scenes of his Life. ' | 

As it was his good Fortune to be firſt formed 
by Maſters the moſt excellent in their Kind, for 
it was his own Virtue to imbibe with an incredi- 
ble — and earneſt Application of Mind, 


their wiſe Inſtructions; and it was alſo- his Pru- 
dence, ſo to manage his Health by Moderation of 


Diet, and bodily Exerciſe, as to preſerve his Ca- 
pacity without — to a great old Age, to be 
forizhtly and vigorous to the laſt, and to aſcertaire, 
himſelf to his own Enjoyments, and to the Pro- 
fit of Mankind. Thus principled and grounded, 
he conſidered that a larger Communication with 


learned Men was neceſſary for his Accompliſn- 
ment; having therefore a Soul inſatiable of 


Knowledge, he formed a Reſolution- to- travel. 


Egypt was at that Time, as formerly it had been, 


famous for Learning, and probably the Myſte 


riouſneſs of their Doctrine might tempt him; as ĩt 


had done Pythagoras and others, to con iſe with 
the Prieſthood of that Country, which appears 


2 


to. have been particularly his Buſineſs. by the 
; e "Treatiſs 
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TT reatiſe of [ſis and Oſiris, which he has left us; 


in which he ſhews that he was well verſed in 


the antient Theology and Philoſophy of thoſe 
wiſe Men. From Egypt returning into Greece, 
he viſited in his Way all the Academies or 
Schbols of the Philoſophers, and collected from 
them many of thoſe Obſervations with which he 
has benefited and enriched Poſterity. | 
Bes1DEs this, he applied himſelf, withextreme 


Diligence to colle& not only all Books which 


were excellent in their Kind, and already pub- 
iſhed, but alſo all the Sayings and Diſcourles of 
wiſe Men which he had heard in Converſation, 
or which he had received from others by Tradi- 


tion; as likewiſe the Records and public In- 


{truments preſerved in Cities which he had viſited 
in his Travels, and which he afterwards ſcat- 
tered through his Works. For which Purpoſe he 
took a particular Journey to Sparta, to ſearch the 
Archives of that famous Commonwealth, to un- 
derſtand thoroughly the Model of their antient 
Government, 5 — their Kings, and 
their Epbori; digeſting all their memorable Deeds 
and Sayings with ſo much Care that he has not 
omitted even thoſe of their Women, or their 
private Soldiers, together with their Cuſtoms, 
their Decrees, their Ceremonies, and the Man- 
ner of their public and their private Living, both 
in Peace and War. The ſame Method he alſo 
took in diverſe other Commonwealths, as his 
Lives, and his Greet and Roman Queſtions ſuf- 
ficiently teſtify, From this rich Cabinet he 
has taken thoſe excellent Pieces which he has 

liſtributed to Poſterity, and which give us Oc- 
caſion to deplore the Loſs of the Reſidue which 


- 


either. 


we 


N 


Flower of it. There is 
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either the Injury of Time or the Negligence of 
Copiers have denied to us. With regard to his 
Opinions in Religion and Philoſophy, he in ge- 
neral followed the Platonic Se, for he had | 
Reverence for the Memory of Plato and Socrates, 
that he annually celeb their Birth-days with 
fingular Veneration. | 
- THERE can be no Exactneſs obſerved in 
writing the Life of Plutarch. His Wife's Name, 


her Parentage and Dowry are no where men- 


tioned by him or any other, nor in whatPart of 
his Age he married, 85 it is probable in the 
eaſon to believe that 
his Wife's Name was Timoxena, whoſe Conjugal 
Virtues, her Abhorrence from the Vanities of 
her Sex, and from Superſtition, her Gravity in 
Behaviour, and her Conſtancy in ſupporting the 
Loſs of Children, he takes Occaſion to mention 
and applaud. The Number of his Children, 
were at leaſt five, a Daughter called Timoxena, 
and four Sons. Two of the Sons, Authbulus and 


Charon, and the Daughter, died young, the two 


remaining are ſuppoſed to have ſurvived him. 
The Name of one was Pluturch, that of the other 
Lamprias, ſo called in Memory of his Grandfa- 
ther. This was he of all his Children who ſeems 
to have inherited his Father's Philoſophy, and 


to him we owe the Table or COL. of Plu- 
t 


tarch's Writings, and perhaps alſo the Apoph- 
thegms. His Nephew, but whether by his Bro- 
ther or Siſter remains uncertain, was Sextus C. 


roneus, who was much honoured by that learned. 


Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who taught him the 


Greek Tongue, and the Principles of Philoſo- 


hy. 1 
W Taar 
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THAT Plutarch was married in his own 
Country, and before he came to Rome, is pro- 
bable; that the Fame of him anticipated him, by 
reaſon of ſome Part of his Works already pub- 
liſhed, is alſo credible, becauſe he had ſo great 
Concourſe of the Roman Nobility to hear him 
read immediately, as we believe, upon his com- 
ing ; that he was invited thither by the Corre- 


| ſpondence he had with Seſſius Senecio, might 


be one Reaſon of his undertaking this, Journey, 
is almoſt undeniable. It likewiſe appears he was- 
ſeveral Times at Rome, and perhaps before he 
came to inhabit there, might make Acquain- 


| tance with Senecio, who was four Times Con- 


ſul, to whom he dedicated almoſt all the Lives 
of the Greeks and Romans. He had an Oppor- 
tunity while he was at Rome, by the Favour of 
many great. and learned Men then living, to 
ſearch the Records of the Capitol, and the Li- 
braries, which might furniſh him with proper 
Inſtruments and Materials for ſo noble an Un- 
dertaking as that of the Roman Lives, aDeſign. 
which he had formed early, and on which he 


had reſolved to build his Fame. Not but that 


he was intruſted alſo. with the Management of 


the public Affairs in the Empire, during his Re- 


ſidence in the Metropolis, which may be col- 


| lected from what Suidas relates of him. Pla- 
- farch, ſays he, lived in the Time of Trajan, 


and alſo before his Reign, this Emperor beſtow- 
ed upon him the Dignity of Conſul ; an Edict 
was alſo paſſed in favour of him, that the Ma- 
giſtrates or Officers of //lyria ſhould do nothin 

in that Province without the Knowledge an 

Approbation of Plutarch. When he was made 
N | known. 


 _PLUTARCH my 
known to Trajan is like the reſt uncertain, or 
by what Means, whether by Senecio, or any 
other, he was introduced to his Acquaintance. 
But it is moſt likely that Trajan, then a private 
Man, was one of the Auditors, among others 
of the Nobility of Rome. It is alſo thought this 
wiſe Emperor made uſe of him in all his Coun- 
cils, and that the Happineſs which attended him 
in his Undertakings, together with the Admi- 
niſtration of the Government, which, in all his 
Reign, was juſt and regular, proceded from the 
Inſtructions given him by this wiſe and excel- 
lent Perſon. | | 1 
For the Time of his Abode in the Imperial 
City, if he came as early as Veſpaſian, and de- 
parted not till after Trajan's Death, as is gene- 
rally thought, he might continue in /taly near 
forty Years. This is more certain, becauſe ' 
we learn from himſelf, that his Lives were almoſt 
the lateſt of his Works, and therefore we may 
well conclude, that having modelled, but not 
\ finiſhed them at Rome, he afterwards reſumed 
tue Work in his own Country, which perfecting 
in his old Age, he dedicated to his Friend Senecio, _ 
{till living,. as appears by what he has written 
in the Preface to his Lives. The Deſire of viſit- 
ing his own "ain ſo natural to all Men, and 
the Approaches of old Age, for he could not be 
much leſs than ſixty, and perhaps alſo the Death 
of Trajan, prevailed with him at laſt to leave 
Italy. After his Return, he was by the unani- 
mous Conſent of his Citizens, choſen Archon, or. 
chief Magiſtrate of Cheronea, and not lon 
after admitted himſelf into the Number o& 
 Apollo's Prieſts, in both which Employments he 
ſeems to have continued, till his Death; of which - 
we 


* 


mended Plutarch more than any ſingle 


1 
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we have no particular Account, either as to the 
Manner of it, or the Year, only it is evident that 
he lived and continued his Studies to a great 
eld Age. 

PL UT ARCH has been juſtly praiſed for 
his Fund of Learning, his Integrity, Per- 
fpicuity, and more than all this, for a certain 


Air of Goodneſs which appears in all his Wr.t- 


ings. His Buſineſs was not to pleaſe the Ear, 
but to engage and to inſtruct the Mind; we 
may therefore eaſily forgive the Cadences of his 
Words, and the Afﬀperity of his Expreſſion; yet 
for Manlineſs of Eloquence, if it abounded not 
in this Writer, it was not wanting in him. He 
neither ſtudied the ſublime, nor affected the flow - 
ery Style. The Choice of Words, the Num- 
bers of Periods, the Turns of Sentences, and 
the other Ornaments of Speech, he neither 
fought nor ſhun'd. But Depth of Senſe, Accu- 
tracy of Judgment, Diſpoſition of the Parts, Con- 
texture of the whole, in ſo admirable and vaſt a 
Field of Matter, and laſtly, Copiouſneſs and 
Variety of Words, appear reſplendent through- 
out his whole Wotks. | 
Ir is eaſy to load this Writer with the Praiſes 
and Commemorations of the Learned in all Ages, 
for both antient and modern have made honour- 
able Mention of him. To overburden this ſhort 
Account with long Quotations is enough to raiſe 
a Diſtruſt, in common Readers, that Plutarch 
wants them. Theodorus Gaza, a Man learned 
in the Latin, and a great Reſtorer of the Greek 
Language, who lived above two hundred Years 
o, deſerves to have his Suffrage ſet down in 
ords at length; for the reſt have only com- 
Luthor, 
but 
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but he has extolled him above all together. It 
is ſaid, that having this extravagant Queſtion 
put to him by a Friend, that if Learning muſt 
ſuffer a general Shipwreck, and he had only his 
Choice left him of preſerving one Author, Who 
ſhould be the Writer he would preſerve ! he an- 
ſwered, Plutarch; and might probably give this 
Reaſon, that in ſaving him he ſhould ſave the 
beſt Collection of them all. 15 | 
Tux Epigram of Agathias deterves alſo to be 
remembered ; this Author flouriſhed about the 
Year five Hundred, in the Reign of the Em- 
peror 7 the Verſes are extant in the 


' Anthologia, and with the Tranſlation of them, by 


Mr. Dryden, I will conclude the Praiſes of this 
Author, promiſing firſt, that they are ſuppoſed 
to be written upon a Statue erected by the Re- 
mans to his Memory. 


Cheronean Plutarch, to thy deathleſs Praiſe, 
Does martial Rome this grateful Statue raiſe ; 
Becauſe both Greece and ſhe thy Fame have ſhar'd, 
Their Heroes written, and their Lives compar'd. 


Bust thou 11 could ftl never write thy own 3 


Their Lives have Parallels, but thine has none. 


Beft Epirions of PLUTARCH. 


Gr. Lat. Notis Her. Stephan, 13 vols. Edit. nitid 


Pariſ. 85 8vo. 20. 25. 8 
otis Gul. landri, Qc. 2 vols. France: 
1620. Fol. 11. | 


Gr. Lat. Notis Ylandri, & Car. Rualdji, 2 vols. | 


1 6 1624. Fol. 31. 31. 
Vitz Gr. Lat. Notis varior. & Mofis Du Soul, 'cur& 


Aug. Bryan. 5 vols. Ch, max. Edit. elegans. Lond. 
1724. 4to. 34. 37. 
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UCTAN, as pleaſing and uſeful as he is in 
— his Writings, has left ſo little of his own 
Afﬀairs on Record, that there is ſcarce ſufficient 
to fill a Page from his Birth to his Death. There 
were many of the Name of Lucian among the 
Ancients, eminent in ſeveral Reſpects, and 
whoſe Names have reached Poſterity with Ho- 
nour and Applauſe, Suidas mentions one as a 
Perſon of ſingular Probity, who having diſ- 
charged the Adminiſtration of the chief Præfect 
of the Oriental Empire under Arcadius, with 
extraordinary Juſtice and Praiſe of the People, 
drew. on himſelf the Envy and Hate of the 
Courtiers, (the conſtant Attendant of eminent 
Virtue and Merit) and the Anger of the Em- 
peror himſelf, and was at laſt violently de- 
| troyed. . | 
AMoNGthoſe eminent for their Learning were 
ſome Divines and Philoſophers ; but none of 
this Name has met with the general Applauſe 
of ſo many Ages as Lucian the Philoſopher 
and eminent Sophi/?, Author of the Dialogues. 
He had not the good Fortune to be born of 
illuſtrious or wealthy Parents, which give a 
Man a very advantageous Riſe on his firſt Ap- 
pearance in the World ; but the Father of our 
Lucian laboured under ſuch a Straitneſs. of Cir- 
i; | cumſtances, 


1 
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eumſtances, that he was glad to put his Son 
Apprentice to a Statuary, whoſe Genius for 
the ſiner Studies was ſo extraordinary and ſo 
rare, becauſe he hoped from that Buſineſs not 
only a ſpeedy Supply of his own Wants, but 
was ſecure that his Education in that Art would 

be much leſs expenſive to him. 
' Hz was born at Samoſata, 2 b, of Syria, not 
far from the River Euphrates, for this Rea- 
ſon he calls himſelf more than once an Arian, 
or a Syrian; but he was of a Greek Original, his 
Forefathers having been Citizens of Patra in 
Achaia. We have nothing certain as to the 
exact Time of his Birth; Suidas confirms his 
flouriſhing under the Emperor Trajan. Some 
mention the Reign of Adrian, but it cannot be 
fixed to any Year or Conſulate. The Perſon 
he was bound to was his Uncle a Man of a 
ſevere and moroſe Temper, of whom he was to 
learn the Statuary's and Stonecutter's Art; for 


his F ather obſerving our Lucien, now a Boy, 


of bis own Head, and without any Inſtructor, 
make various Figures in Wax, he perſuaded. 
himſelf, that if he had a good Maſter, he could: 


not but arrive at an uncommon Excellence in it. 


Bur it happened in the very Beginning of his 
Time, that I rhe a Model, — a very 
feverely chaſtiſed for it by his Maſter : He not 
| liking this Treatment, and having a Soul and: 
Genius above any mechanic Trade, ran home. 
After which in his Sleep tHere appeared to him 


two young Women, or rather the tutelary God- 
deſſes of the Statuary Art, and of the liberal 


Sciences, warmly diſputing of their Preference 


to each other, and on a full Hearing of bot 
| | en 
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#16 Lives of the Grtcran HisToRIANs. ; 
Sides, he bids adieu to Statuary, and intirely 


furrenders himſelf to the Conduct of Virtue and 
Learning. And as his Deſire of Improvement 
was great, and the Inſtructions he had very good, 
che Þ reſs he made was as conſiderable, till 
by the Maturity of his Age, and his Study, he 
made his Appearance in the World. Though 
it is not ſuppoſed, that there is any Thing of 


Reality in this Dream or Viſion of Lucian, of 


which he treats in his Works, yet this may be 
gathered from it, that Lucian himſelf having 
conſulted his Genius, and the Nature of the 
Study his Father had allotted him, and that to 
which he found a Propenſity in himſelf, quit- 
ed the former and purſued the latter, chuſin 
ons to form the Minds, chan the Statues of 
en. r H a 
I his Youth he taught Rhetoric in Gaul, and 
ſeveral other Places. He pleaded likewiſe at 
the Bar in Antioob, the Capital of Syria, but the 
Noiſe of the Bar diſguſting, and his ill Succeſs in 
Cauſes diſheartning him, he quitted the Practice 
of Rhetoric and the Law, and applied himſelf 
to Writing. He was forty Years old when he 
firſt ſtudied Philoſophy. Having a Deſire to 
make himſelf known in Macedon, he took the 
Opportunity of ſpeaking in the public Aſſem- 
blies of all that Region. In his old Age he was 
received into the Imperial Family, and had the 
Place of Intendant of Egypt, after he had travel- 
led through almoſt all the known Countries of 
that Age, to improve his Knowledge in Men, 
Manners, and Arts. For ſome Writers make 
this particular Obſervation on his Travel into 


Gaul, and Reſidence in that Country, that he 


gained 


gained there the greateſt Part of his Knowledge 
in Rhetoric ; that Region being in his Age, and 
alſo before it, Na of Eloquence and Ora - 
tory, as Juvenal, Martial, and others ſufficient- 
ly witneſs. 

TR Manner of his Death is obſcure to us, 
though it is moſt probable he died of the Gout. 
Suidas alone tells a Story of his being worried to 
Death and devoured by Dogs returning from a 
Feaſt, which being ſo uncommon a Death, ſo 
very improbable, and atteſted only by one Au- 
thor, has found little Credit with Poſterity. I 

it be true that he was once a Chriſtian, and after 
wards abjured that Belief, perhaps ſome Zeas 
lots ma — invented this Tale of his Death 
as a juſt and ſignal Puniſhment for his Apoſtaſy. 
This Story is generally looked upon as a Fiction, 
and it is more likely that he ſhould die in his 
Bed at ſo great an Age as fourſcore and ten, 
than be torn in Pieces and devoured by Dogs, 
when he was too feeble to defend himſelf. 85 
his Poſterity we know nothing more, than that 
he left a Son behind him, who was as much in 
Favour with the Emperor Julian as bis Father 
had been with Aurelius the Philoſopher. This 
Son became in Time a famous Sophi/t, and 
the Works of Julian, we find an Epiſtle of that 
great Perſon to him. : 

LUCIAN ſeems to have adopted no ſet» 

tled Principles of Religion; he rather doubted | 
of every Thing, weighed all Opinions, and ad» 2M 
hered to none of them, only uſed them as they | 
ſerved his Occaſion for the preſent Dialogue, and 
perhaps. rejected them in the next. And this 
is the more likely, if we conſider the Genius 2 
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the Man, whoſe e a may clearly ſee in the 
Glaſs which he holds up to us of his Writings. 
He is in one Half of his Book a Storc, in the 
ether an Epicurean, never conſtant to himſelf 
in any Scheme ef Divinity, unleſs it be in de- 
ſpiſing his Gentile Gods. This Deriſion, as it 
ſhews the Man himſelf, ſo it gives us an Idea of 
the Age in which he lived; for if that had been 
devout or ignorant, his ſcoffing Humour had been 
either reſtrained, or had not paſſed unpuniſhed,. 
all knowing Ages being naturally Sceptic, and 
not at all bigotted, which, if I am not much 
deceived, is the proper Character of our own. In 
ſhort, he was too fantaſtical], too giddy, too ir- 
refolute either to be any Thing at all, or any 
Thing long ; and in this View I cannot thin 
he was either a ſteady Atheift, or a Deiſt, but a 
Doubter, aSceptic, as he plainly declares him- 
ſelf to be in the Dialogue, called the Sects, 
where he perſonates Hermotimus the Stoic. 

As for his Morals, they are ſpoken of as va- 
riouſly as his Opinions fone are for decrying 
him more than he deſerves, his Defenders them- 
ſelves dare not exhibit him as a Pattern of ſevere 
Virtue; no Man is ſo profligate as openly to 
profeſs Vice ; and therefore it is no Wonder if 
under the Reign of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the two Antonines, of which the laſt was his 
Patron and Benefactor, he lived not ſo much a 
Libertine as he had it to be in his Nature, He 
is more accuſed for his Love of Boys, than of 
Women. Not that we have any particular 
Story to convince us of this deteſtable Paſſion in 
him, but his own Writings bear this Record 


- againſt him, for he ſpeaks often of it, and I 


know 


{1 


LU. ug 
know not that ever he condemns it. Repeated 
Expreſſions as well as repeated Actions witneſs 
ſome ſecret Pleaſure in the Deed, or at leaſt ſome 
ſecret Inclination to it. He ſeems to inſinuate in 
his Dialogue of Loves, that Socrates was addicted 
to this Vice, but we find not that he blames him 
for it; which, had he been wholly innocent him- 
ſelf, it became a Philoſopher to have done. He 
is accuſed likewiſe for writing too libidinouſly 
in his Dialogues of the Harlots. We find not 
however that Lucian was char with the 
Wantonneſs of his Dialogues in his Life- time; 
if he had been, he would certainly have anſwered 
for himſelf, as he did to thoſe who accuſed him 
for g Socrates, Plato, and Diogenes, and 
other great Philoſophers, to the Deriſion of the 
People, when Fupiter ſold them by Inch of 
Candle. 3 

Ix other Reſpects, this Writer was of a Life 
as unblameable as any Man, for aught we find 
to the contrary; and this is probable, as he had 
fo honourable an Employment under Marcus 
Aurelius, an Emperor as -intelligent as he was 

truly virtuous. This Writer ſeems to be an 
Enemy to nothing but to Vice and Folly. The 
Pictures which he draws of Nigrinus and of 

Demonax, are as fair as that of Virtue herſelf, 
if, as the Philoſopher ſaid, ſhe could aſſume a 
Form. And if we oppoſe to them the Lives of 
Alexander, the falſe Prophet, and of Peregrinus, 
how pleaſingly, and with how much Profit 
does the Deformity of the laſt ſet off the Beauty 
of the firſt ? 

LUCTAN is generally allowed to have been 
an univerſal Scholar, and a prodigious Wit; he 
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is Attic and neat in his Style, clear in hisNarra- 
tion, and wonderfully facetious in his Repartees ; 
he furniſhes you with almoſt all the poetical Hiſ- 
tory in ſuch a diverting Manner, that you will 
not eaſily forget it; and ſupplies the moſt dry 


and barren Wit with a rich Plenty of Mate- 


rials. If we compare his Style with the Greet 
Hiſtorians his Contemporaries, or near his Time, 
we {ſhall find it much more pure than that of 
Plutarch, Dion, or Appian, though not ſo grave ; 
becauſe his Subjects and theirs required to be 
treated after a different Manner. It was not of 
an uniform Web, ſays Mayn, like Thucydides, 
Polybius, and ſome o whem he names, but 
was ſomewhat peculiar to himſelf ; his Words 
well choſen, his Periods round, the Parts of his 
Sentences harmoniouſly divided; a full Flood, or 
even a Torrent of Perſuaſion, without Inequali- 
ties orSwellings, ſuch as might be put in equal 
Compariſon with the beſt Orations of Demoſ/t- 
henes, or Iſocrates, not ſo dry as the firſt, or ſo 
flowery as the laſt. His Wit, ſays Ablancourt, 
was full of Urbanity, that Attic Salt, which the 
French call fine Raillery ; not obſcene, not groſs, 
not rude, but facetious, well-mannered, and 
well-bred. Only he will not allow his Love the 
Quality laſt mentioned, but thinks it ruſtic, and 
according either to his own Genius, or that of 
the Age in which he lived, 

Ir Wit conſiſts in the Propriety of Thoughts 
and Words, then Lucian's Thoughts and Words 


o 
OS 


are always proper to his Characters, and to his 


Subjects. 


the Pleaſure ariſing from Comedy 
and Satire be either Laughter, or ſome nobler 


Sort of Delight which is above it, no Man is ſo 
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reat a Maſter of Irony as this Writer. That 
Figure is not only a keen, but a ſhining Wea- 
pon in his Hand, it glitters in the Eyes of thoſe 
5 it kills; his own Gods, his greateſt Enemies, 
are not butchered by him, but fairly ſlain; they 
muſt acknowledge the Hero in the Stroke, and 
take the Comfort which Virgil gives to a dying 
Captain, Ainee magni dextrd cadis. _ | 
K NOW. not whom Lucian imitated, unleſs it 
was Ariſtophanes, (for you never find him men- 
tioning any RomanGenius, ſo much the Grecians 
thought themſelves ſuperior to their Conquerors.) 
But he who has beſt imitated him in Latin, is 
Eraſmus, and in French, Fontenelle in his Dia- - 
logues of the Dead, which I never read but with 
freſh Pleaſure. Halla LT 
Tu Way in which Lucian choſe to deliver 
his pleaſing and profitable Truths, was that of 
Dialogue. He was ſenſible of the difficult Taſk 
he 0 in this Mode of Writing, as appears 
in his Diſcourſe againſt one who hat called him 
Prometheus. He owns himſelf in this Particular 
to be like him, to whom he was compared, in that 
he was the Inyentor of a new Work in a.new 
Manner, the Model of which he had from none 
before him; but adds, that if he could not give it 
the Graces which belong to ſo happy an Inven- 
tion, he deſerves to be torn by twelve Vultures | 
. inſtead of that one, which preys upon the Heart . 
of the firſt Man-potter. For, to quit the 
beaten Road of the Ancients, and take a Path 
of his own chooſing, he acknowledges to be a 
bold and ridiculous Attempt, if it ſucceed not. 
The Mirth of Dialogue and Comedy in my 
Work, ſays he, is not enough to make it plea- 
Vor. Il G Lok 5 
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122 Lives of the GREcIan HISTORIANS, 
ſing; becauſe the Union of two Contraries may 
as well produce a Monſter as a Miracle, as a 
Centaur reſults from the combined Nature of 
Horſe and Man. | 
Ir is evident, that the chief Deſign of this 
Writer was to diſneſt Heaven of ſo many immo- 
ral and debauched Deities ; his next, to expoſe 
the mock Philoſophers ; and his laſt, to give us 
„ Examples of a good Life in the Perſons of the 
true. The reſt of his Diſcourſes are on mixed 
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i 2 Subjects, leſs for Profit and Delight; and ſome 
| | | of them too licentious. 
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"= Þg Lat. Notis Job. Bourdelotii. Pariſ. 1615. 

6 i 

Gr. Lat. Notte ob. Benedicti. 2 vols. Salmur. 1619, 
8v0. 10s. 64. | 

: Gr. Lat. Notis variorum, curi Job. Geo. Grævii. 2 vol. 
Amft. 1687. 8vo. II. 15. 

. Gr. Lat. Notis variorum Mofis du Soul, & Tob. Hem- 

Herbuis, 4 vols, Amft. 1743. 4t0. 4. 4. _ 
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CAIUSCRISPUS SALLUSTIUS, 


HIS excellent Hiſtorian was born at Ami- 


= ternum, in the Country of the Sabines, in 
the Year Six hundred and ſixty- eight, from the 


Foundation of Rome ; being the very 


ſame 


wherein, according to the Roman Annals, 
Athens was taken and ſacked "y Sylla, He was 
Y 


of the Salluſtii, 


which had for a long Series of Years made a 
Figure in the ſecond Order or Degree of Qua» 
lity in the Republic. He had his Education at 
Rome, the moſt illuſtrious City then in the 
World; and finding his Genius-not adapted to 
Arms, but the more refined Labours of the 
Mind; he applied himſelf to the Purſuit of 


Learning. 


He was led, as well by his judg: nt as his 


Inclination to the Subje& of Hi ory. 


as in the Courſe of his Education he had for his 
Præceptor, among others, Atteius Pratexatus, 
entitled Philologus, one of the moſt famous 
Grammarians of the Age; the ſame Atteius, 
on his deſigning an Hiſtory, furniſhed him with. 
an Abſtract of the Affairs of the Romans, to 
make his Choice of what he ſhould write. 
There is Reaſon to believe he had laid the 
Foundation of his hiſtorical Works in his 
early Years, but that he was interrupted from 


proſecuting it by the D of a 
PLES \s 2 


public 
Employ- 


And, 


N 


. 
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Employment ; for being ſeized by the Diſeaſe of 
Ambition, as he very ingenuouſly intimates him- 
ſelf, he would needs have a Poſt in the Govern- 
ment. It ought to be obſerved, that the Man- 


ners of the Ramans were at that Lime extremely 


degenerated. Now Salluft entering upon public 
Buſineſs in Times ſo corrupt, and being young, 
it will be the leſs wondered at, that he ſuffered 
himſelf to be overcome. It was enough per- 
haps to batter down a ſeverer Virtue than his, 
and yet he profeſſes that he did in his Heart 


abominate the V ices he ſaw practiſed. But the 


Tide againſt him was ſo ſtrong, that all the 
great and magnanimous Notions he had been 


poſſeſſed with concerning the Virtue and Diſ- 


cipline of the ancient Romans became languid in 
him. In ſhort, he was borne away by the Tor- 
rent, and plunged into the common Canon. 

We are told he was made a Tribune of the 
People in the Year that Clodius was killed by 
Milo. In this Office (wherein by the Way 
it is ſaid he acquired no Reputation) he acted 
with great Violence againſt Milo, to revenge the 
Treatment received from him on Account 


of Fauſta, the Daughter of Sylla, with whom 


having been taken in Adultery, Milo, as Tri- 


bune at that Juncture, had ſentenced to be ſe- 


verely whipped ; which Puniſhment he com- 


muted by a Sum of Money. Moreover, the 
Invective aſcribed to Cicero relates, that in the 
Year Seven hundred or three or four, he was 
expelled the Senate by the Cenſors Appius 


Claudius and Calphurnius Piſo, upon Account 


of his Fornications and Adulteries. Suetonixs 


alia tells us that Lenæus a Grammarian and 


Freedman : 


. OR. $ALLUSTIUS. ny. 
Freedman of Pompey's, laſhed him ſeverely in 


Lampoons, calling him Whoremaſter, Glutton, 


Debauchee, and a Monſter of Inconſiſtencies in 


his Life and Writings, And the aforemen- 
tioned Invective arraigns him of felling his Pa- 
trimony in the Life-time of his Father, of his 
having been twice tried for Crimes, whereby 


he was brought into the laſt Danger, from | 


which he eſcaped, not by his own Innocence, 
but by his Judges ſuffering themſelves to be for- 
ſworn ; of his having the Impudence in open 
Senate to acknowledge himſelt guilty of Adul- 
tery ; and, in fine, of ſeveral other Enormities 
too ſcandalous to be recorded. | 

* AFTER his Expulſion from the Senate, and 
during his Receſs from public Affairs, he ap- 
wv imſelf to the Proſecution of his former 
| ign, of compiling his Hiſtory. But ſome 
Time after, upon Julius Cz/ar's coming to be 
at the Head of Affairs, Sallu/t was not only re- 
ſtored to his Dignity of Senator, but was made 
Queſtor. In which Office, the aforeſaid In- 
vective proceeds to accuſe him of great Cor- 
ruption, of making Sale of every "Thing that 
he could in it, of uſing it only as an Occaſion 


of Plunder, and of bringing the very Office into 


Diſgrace. However he was afterwards made 
Prætor, I ſuppoſe, by the like Promotion of 
Cæſar; in which Employment, as we have it 
from Hirtius, in the Beginning of his Hiſto 
of the African War, Ceſar ſent him with 


Squadron of his Fleet againſt the Iſland of 


Cercina, upon Intelligence there was a great 
Quantity of Corn in it. Moreover Dion has 


another Paſſage concerning his Prætorſhip, to- 
G 3 this- 
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this Purpoſe, that the Forces of Cæſar which 
lay in Campania, and were deſigned for Africa, 
happening to mutiny, and the Prætor Salluſt 
departing for Rome to give him an Account of 


it, he was very near being ſlain by ſome of the 


Soldiers, who purſued him, put to the Sword 
two Senators, and ſpared none who fell into 
their Hands. The fame Author relates, that 
Cæſar beſtowed on him alſo the Government 
of Numidia. Here again the InveRive I have 
quoted (whoſe Authority is much ſuſpected) 
abuſes him for his Covetouſneſs and Ra- 

ine, intimating that he treated it not like a 

rovince, but an Enemy's Country, by his Ex- 
actions; that he amaſſed all that he could get, 
and brought it off for his own Uſe. By this 
Means he returned ſo rich from Africa, - he 
purchaſed one of the nobleſt Dwellings in Rome © 
on the Quirinal Mount with ſpacious Gardens, 
which to this Day are called the Gardens 
of Salluſt : Beſides this, he had a Country- 
Houſe at Tivoli, with which Cicero upbraids 
him in the ſame Invective. The Remark of 
La Maotbe upon this Occaſion, is very juſt : No 
one ever ſpoke more eloquently in Defence of 
Virtue, and particularly of Chattity than he, 
or uſed more rigid Cenſures againſt the Profi- 


gacy and Ayarice of his Time; and therefore 


the Infamy of his Actions fell the heavier upon 
him, becauſe it was conſidered how ſeverely he 
had expoſed thoſe in his Hiſtory, who were 
much leſs guilty of Rapine than himſelf; and 
Metellus, among others, whoſe Exceſſes in Spain 
he laid open with the utmoſt Freedom and Se- 


verity. His Life was very different from his 


Writings, 


C. CR. SALLUSTIUS. 727 
Writings, and his Example alone is ſufficient 
to prove, that as very good Men may write very 
bad Books, ſo vicious Men may ſometimes com- 
poſe very good ones ; it being not incongruous, 
that an Author ſhould at the ſame Time be an 
excellent Hiſtorian and a very wicked Man. 

He married Terentia che Wi 


Birth to the Quarrel that ſubſiſted between him 
and the Orator, or was ſubſequent to it, and 
poſſibly increaſed it, as I rather believe, re- 
mains uncertain ; but, as to his Death, we are 
ſure that it happened ſome few Years after that 


of Cæſar, that he arrived at the Age of three- 


ſcore and two, and died in his own Country, 
His Reputation for Wit and Learning introduced 
him into the Friendſhip of the greateſt Men of 
his Age: He was more particularly intimate 


with Meſſala, Cornelius Nepos, and Nigidius 


Figulus. But Cæſar was the Perſon who had 


- @ peculiar Kindneſs for Salluſt, who again was 
a greater Admirer of the other, regarding him 


as an extraordinary Man, as appears by the two 


Epiſtles to the latter, and by the Character 
drawn of him in Catiline's Conſpiracy. And 

et he ſeems to have been of a Genius in 1 
Reſpedts oppoſite to Cz/ar's, to have had dif- 
ferent Notions of Government and of Glory, 
and to give the Preference tacitly to Cato. 


THis ſhort Account comprehends the prin- 


cipal Tranſactions that concern the Life and 
Morals of Sallu/t; but to attempt a juſt and 
particular Character of his Writings, or to 
collect the Teſtimonies of Commendation and 
Praiſe beſtowed upon him in. the moſt polite 
1 15 84 Ages 


fe of Cicero, after 
her being divorced, which, whether it gave 
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128 Lives of the Roman HisroRtans. | 
Ages of Literature, would infinitely exceed the 


Limits I propoſe on this Subject. Tacitus calls 


him Rerum Romanarum florentiſſimum Auctorem. 
Criſpus Romand ef in Fiiftoria, ſays Martial. 
Agellius in one Place pronounces him, Subtiliſ- 
ſimum Brevitatis Artificem ; in another, Proprie- 
tatum in Verbis retinentiſimum. If it were left to 
me, ſays Lipſius, I ſhould not heſitate to chooſe 
Salu for Preſident in the College of Hiſtorians. 
And without detracting from Tacitat or Livy, I 
will venture to ſay, thoſe great Authors might 
have met with leſs Admiration from the World, 
had Saluft come down to us more intire ; but 
it will be remembered by good Judges, that in 


theſe Matters it is not the Bulk but the Genius 
and 1 or that conſtitutes Merit; nor will 


any of Taſte among the Moderns ever diſturb 
his Enjoyment of the Place, allowed him by 
the beſt Jud s of Antiquity, who put him at 
the Head of the Roman Hiſtorians, We are 


afured by Suidas, that one Zenobius a Greek 


Sophiſt took the Pains to tranſlate the Hiſtory 
of Salluf into Greet. Tt is the Judgment of 
Seneca, in one of his Declamations, that he 
ſurpaſſed Thucydides, whom he profeſſed to imi- 


fate, in his conciſe Way of Writing ; and beat 


him, as he ſpeaks, in his own Fortification, 
Cum fit precipua in Thucydide Virtus Brevitas, 
hae eum Salluſtius \victt, 2 in ſuis eum Caſtris 
cecidit. We are told by Spartian, that Septimius 
Severus at the Point of Death, feeling himſelf 
ſubdued by Sickneſs, ſent to his eldeſt Son that 
divine Oration, as he calls it, which, 1 2 
makes Micipſa at his Death ſpeak to his Chil- 
dren, to perſuade them to mutual Concord and 
TO Affection. 
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Affection. It is in the Beginning of the Ju- 
gurthine War. 277 


Tux War of Jugurtba and the Catilinarian 


Conſpiracy, is all we have compleat of this 

iſtorian. Wi is left of that excellent 
Hiſtory, which made him ſtyled the Prince of 
Hiſtorians, but four Orations and two Epiſtles, 
collected from the ancient Grammarians and 
other Writers. The Learned are not agreed, 
whether the two Orations to Ceſar, concerning 
the Regulation of the Commonwealth, belong 
to Salluſt. Voſſius regarded them as genuine, not 
as Orations but Epities. The Oration againſt: 
Cicero, though,commended by Fabius as Salluſt s, 


Voſſius thought belonged to ſome Declaimer,, 


and was unjuſtly charged upon this Hiſtorian. 
TRR Critics have been almoſt diſappointed,, 
and laboured to little Purpoſe, to fix any con- 
ſiderable Blemiſhes upon the Writings of this 
Hiſtorian. - 'They would ſay indeed, he has 
not been juſt to Cicero, in not only omitting; 
his Character, but alſo in paſſing over in Silence 
Matters of Fact, that would have redounded to- 
his Glory though in his Account of Catiline's- 
Conſpiracy he had a fair Opportunity of men- 
tioning ſeveral. They object, that the Prefaces 
of Salluſt have not all little or no Relation to- 


the Pieces to which he has prefixed them, but 


they are alſo too long. They may be called,, 
ſays La Mothe, a Saddle for all Horſes; becauſe, 
as Quintilian well obſerves, they have nothing 
which relates to the Hiſtory, nor any Thing. 


which renders them more proper for one Com- 


poſition than another. They urge, that he 


plundered the Origines of Cato, for old obſolete = 
67s G 5 Words, 
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130 Lives of the Rowan His rORLIANS. 
Words, and affected to innovate in his Diction 
and Style; and the moſt ingenious Father Le 
Moyne complains of his making Memmius ha- 
rangue it, upon no other Account than becauſe 
he was one of the beſt Speakers of his Time. 
Theſe are the principal Cenſures that the La- 
bours of Salluſt have undergone, and after all he 
will keep his Rank, and continue among the 
foremoſt of his Order. | 
His Subject is allowed to be great and noble, 
it treats of Matters of Note and Importance, 
| freed from every Thing trivial or of Levity. 
He ſeems, at leaſt for the moſt part, to have 0 
been a diſintereſted and impartial Writer, to 
be attached to no particular Party, to be free 
from the Influence of Hope and of Fear, to have 
made Truth his great Object, and to have aim- 
ed at Certainty, if poſſible, in all Things; ſo 
that in Reſpect to the Punic Wars, we are told, 
he not only examined the Memoirs and Writings 
of thoſe Do nies, but viſited many Places in 
Perſon, to avoid Miſtakes in his Accounts and 
Deſcriptiens. | 
Bur it is not enough for Hiſtorians to produce 
bare Truth, how important ſoever; ſhe muſt 
alſo be adorned with a becoming Veſt, and the | 
Splendour of Eloquence muſt attend her. Salluſt | 
is admirable in this Particular, and his Compo- 
ſition is animated and enlivened throughout. 
There is Life, there is Spirit, there is Energy 
in his Work; and his Diction is of the Cha- 
racter of Poeſy, wherein he has all the moft 
glowing Colours, though without any Thing 
glaring or improper. Pontinus has made an 
-- agreeable Parallel of the Figures and Manner of 
9 N Diction 
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Dicdion in Salut, and ſome others with the like: 


in Virgil; and ſhewn that the latter, in many 
Inſtances, is not more a Poet than the former. 
We are almolt preſent in his Battles and Sieges,, 
the Deſcriptions have ſuch Life and Vivacity.. 
And we are ſecretly drawn to intereſt ourſelves; 
in the Event of his Actions and Succeſſes of his: 
Perſons. 14 | 
H has the Art of drawing the moſt lively: 


and inſtructive Portraitures of Men. He enters 


into their Nature, explores the Labyrinths and 
Receſſes of the Soul; and, with a ſort of Ana- 
tomy, lays open all the Folds of the human: 
Heart. In which Performance, and particular- 
ly in the Character given of Catiline, he hath 
let us ſee there are Qualities to be found. in the: 
Mind of Man that may look at firſt Sight incon- 
ſiſtent, yet are not ſo; but may reign alternate- 
ly, if not together in the ſame Perfons.. And 
laſtly, his Draughts are of that kind, that if 
they go before the Narration, they prepare us 
for it, and raiſe in our Minds an Ex: cans 
in which he never diſappoints, that ſuch and 
ſuch Facts will enſue. But wherever he places 
them, they harmonize with, and ſeem to ariſe 
from the Actions of the Perſons. | | 
AND as his Images of Men are ſtriking, his 
Reflections on bar, are juſt and ſolid. He: 
had a Genius capable of. comprehending and 


repreſenting the Greatneſs of the moſt. illuſtrious: 
- Tranſactions, He paſſes ſuch Judgments upon 
them as ſeem to proceed from a finiſhed Wiſe: 
dom. I might alſo mention the Sententiouſneſs: 
of this Hiſtorian, wherein there is as much of 
\Poignancy as Mags 1p! I have ang 


6 
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his ge approaches the Poetic; and now let 
me take ſome Notice of its Brevity. There is 
a certain Frugality, a Continence in his Lan- 
guage, in which he has outdone Thucydides him- 
a; ; and one of the Topics on which Tacitus 
is praiſed, is his imitating Salluſt in this Perfec- 
tion : Of which none is capable that is not of 
an accurate and conſummate Judgment, nor 
- without a Sort of Temperance of the Mind, 
and Command over a Man's Spirit. For with 
all his Thrift and Parſimony of Expreflion, 
there is a rich and ſufficient Fund of Matter: 
and it was the Talent of this excellent Writer, 
though of very few other beſides him, fully to 
accompliſh his own Remark upon Cato, of diſ- 
patching much in a few Wards. Nor does his 
Conciſeneſs at all lie in making the Veſt too 
ſcanty and diſproportionate. It was not with 
the Ideas of his Mind only he was able to mea- 
ſure the greateſt Things, he hath alſo clothed 
them with a Style and Expreſſion fully adequate 
and proportioned to their Nature, and has made 
at once his Thoughts and his Diction accord in 
- Grandeur with the Dignity of his Subje&. This 
is the Fafa Dictis exequanda, which Salluft 
himſelf has taken Notice of, as one of the try- 
ING of Hiſtory. 
I xx French Critic Rapin has with great Ex- 
actneſs entered into the particular Accompliſh- 
ments of this great Hiſtorian, and does not for- 
got the Chief of his Faults. Salluſt is noble and 
ſublime in his Way of Writing, which made 
Quintilian compare him with cydides. But 
the Queſtion is, whether Salluſt's Style, as ſuc- 
Tinct as it is, be not more proper for — 


» 
I 
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and gives not more Force and Weight to the 
Diſcourſe. Has it not alſo its Beauties? Salluſts 
Character is to be exact and conciſe, he is prin- 
cipally to be commended for the Spirit and Ra- 
pidity of his Expreflion, which animates him 
and gives him ſo much Life. His Deſeription 
of the Place where Jugurtha was defeated by 

Metellus, ſerves to acquaint. us the better with 
the Fight. We ſee by it the Fortitude of the 
Roman General, as well as the Experience of 
the King of Numidia, in taking all the Advan- 
tages of the Ground; and the whole Account | 
of the Fight is better underſtood by the Image' | 
of the Place, which the Hiſtorian ſets before our | 
Eyes. The Deſcription of Africa in Salluffs. ' 7 
War of Fugurtha is too minute and particular. 
He ſhould not have faid ſo much to mark the 
Bounds of the Kingdom of Atberbal and Ju- 
gurtha then in Queſtion. What Need was there 

to deſcribe that vaſt Country, and to diſtinguiſh 
the particular Manners of ſo many different 

Nations ? Trogus charges Salluſt and Livy (and 

not without a great deal of Reaſon) with a wan- 
ton and immoderate Exceſs of Harangues' in 
their Hiſtories. And indeed all thoſe Speeches 
we put in the Mouths of Great Men, carry 
with them an Air of Falſhood; for from what Bl 4 
Memoirs can a Man pretend to have deduced | 
them ? And beſides a Warrior never ſpeaks like 
an Orator. Therefore Harangues are ſuppo- 

ſitious, and that which Sa/lu/? makes Catiline | if 
ſpeak to the Conſpirators, was, in all Likeli- 3 
hood ſecret and extemporary.  - Sn "3 
Tux Harangues of this Hiſtorian are admi- A 1 

-rable, but ſeldom to the Purpoſe, Nothing can 3 2 
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134 Lives of the Rowan HisTORIans, 
be finer than Marius's Speech, it is the ſoundeſt 


ge of Morality extant, concerning a noble 


irth; every Thing there is reaſonable, and 
Antiquity cannot boaſt of many Diſcourſes, 
where one may find ſuch cogent Perf uaſions ta 
Virtue ; but this is out of its proper Place. 

W & ought to hold up the Picture of none but 


important Perſons, wherein Salluſt is faulty; for 


he gives us the Picture of Sempronius, who is but 
indirectly concerned in the Conſpiracy of Cati= 
line He is too prolix, when he inveighs againſt 
the Corruption and looſe Manners of his I ime : 
He is always angry with his Country, and ever 
diſcontented. with the Government. He gives 
us too ill an Opinion of the Commonwealth, 
by his InveRives and Reflections upon the Lux- 
ury of Rome. Nothing can be more eloquent 
than the Deſcription of the Condition Rome was 
in when. Catiline took the Reſolution of making 


himſelf Maſter of it. And when that admira- 
ble Author repreſents the Commonwealth cor- 


rupted by Luxury and Avarice, and finking 


under the apt: 9 of its own.Greatneſs, he uſes 


the moſt exquiſite and eloquent Expreſſions that 


can be met with in any Hiſtory. It is in thoſe 
Images that a Man of Skill has an Opportunity 


to ſhew.it, and the Hiſtorians of the firſt Rate 
are full of thoſe fine Strokes. Sallu/*s Preambles, 


which are great Speeches full of Senſe and man- 
ly Eloquence, ſeem to me to carry. with them. 
an Air of Affectation. They are generally com- 
mon Places that have no Relation to the H; 


iſtory. 
Perhaps this Author had ſome Pieces of Reſerve, 


which he employed upon Occaſion, as Cicero uſed 
to do. That Method may be proper for an Ora- 


tor, 


04 C. CR. SALLUSTIUS. 135 
tor, who ſpeaks often in Public; but ſuch Pre- 
caution is not allowable in an Hiſtorian, who 
is ſuppoſed to be Maſter of himſelf and of his 
Time. - Among the Latins, Salluft has a noble 
Expreſſion, a true Wit, and an admirable Judg- 
ment. No Perſon ever imitated ſo well the ju- 
dicious, exact, and ſevere Style of Thucydides. 
He is ſometimes ſtiff in his Expreſſions, but he 
never flags; his Conciſeneſs makes him now 
and then obſcure, his Manners are always true, 
and he gives Weight to all that he ſays. His 
Sentiments are always fine, though his Morals 
were bad; for he continually declaims againſt 
Vice, and ſpeaks in favour of Virtue. 2 
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CAIUS JULIUS CASAR. 


CAS FULIUS CASAR, the Son of 


Lucius Fulius Geſar and Aurelia, was de- 


ſcended on the Father's Side from Julus the Son 


of Æneas; on the Mother's, from Ancus Martius. 
He was born at Rome, during, the Conſulate of 


C. Marius and L. Valerius Flaccus, on the 


Twelfth of July, about ninety Vears before 
the Nativity of Chriſt. His Genius proved 


him worthy the Deſcent; for notwithſtanding 


the Difficulties of a narrow Fortune; his Abi- 
lities raiſed him to that ſtupendous Height, 
which few have attempted, none arrived at. 

Hx was contracted, whilſt a Boy, io Coſſutia, 
a Lady whoſe Family, though far from the 
meaneſt, was not adequate to her Riches :. 
What Reaſons induced him to repudiate her. 
and take Cornelia the Daughter of Cinna in her 
Stead, I do not find. But this Action, Suetonius 


informs us, increaſed the Hatred Sylla bore him 


on Account of his Affinity to Marius, who 
married his Aunt. At fixteen he loft his Fa- 
ther, and the next Conſulate put up to be- 
Flamen Dialis, or High-Prieſt of Fupiter ;. 
whether he obtained it or no, Authors differ.. 
Suetonius affirms he did; Plutarch ſays other- 
wiſe, whoſe Opinion is much the more pro- 
bable: for Sylla, having then the ſupreme 

a Power 
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C. FUL. CESAR 137 
Power in his Hands, might with leſs Trouble 
have prevented Cæſar's being choſen, than turn 
him out of the Pontificate after he had once 
gained it by the Suffrages of the People. It is 
agreed on all Hands this Election had like. to 
have proved fatal to him, for his early Ambi- 
tion rouſed the Dictator's Jealouſies ; the Pre- 
ages he made of him are very remarkable. 
You conſider not, ſays he to the Perſons whe 
| rm him for Cæſar's Life, and urged the 
Innocency of his Youth, that many Mariuſes 
are in that Boy. | 
Tus Czar, though labouring under the 
Misfortune of a Quartan Ague, was obliged to 
hide among the Sabines, and change his Lod - 
ing every Night ; yet his utmoſt Caution could 
not prevent his falling in ſometimes with the 
Dictator's Parties. Such was the Courſe of 
Cæſar's Life, till at length Sylla yielding to the 
repeated Inſtances of . milius, Aure- 
lius Cotta, and the Veſtal Virgins, vouchſafed 
him a Pardon, though not without the utmoſt 
Reluctance. Take, ſaid he, the fatal Gift you 
fo earneſtly defire ; but remember, I have fore- 
told you, be will one day prove the Ruin of our 
Party. This Conceffion, in a manner extorted 
from Sylla, Czſar judged no ſufficient Security 
for his Perſon ; wherefore, ſo long as the other 
was in Power, he continued at as great a diſtance: 
from Rome as poſſible. He ſerved as a Volunteer 
in Afia, under Thermus the Prætor, who. ſent 


im to Bithynia for the Fleet; where he contrac- 


ted aFriendſhip with King Nicomedes. Return- 
ing from thence, he behaved himſelf ſo well at 
+ the Siege of Mitylene, he obtained a Civic Crown; 

. nor 


138 Lives of the Roman HisTORIANS., 
nor did he give leſs Proof of his Courage, when 
under the 8 of Servilius Iſauricus in Si- 
cih, the Time he remained there, which was 
very ſhort, For, on Advice that Sy/la's Intereſt 
declined, he quitted the Camp; but inſtead of 
returning to Rome, as his Friends defired, took a 
Voyage to Rhodes, where with Cicero he became 
a Hearer of Apollonius, Molon's Son, a great Rhe- 
torician, deſigning to render himſelf equally fa- 
mous at the Bar as in the Field. In this Study 
he made no indifferent Progreſs, and we may 
eaſily conclude from the maſculine and polite 
Style of his Commentaries, collated with that 
admirable Speech on Catiline's Conſpiracy, re- 
corded by Salut, that he might have rivalled 
Tully, had not more important Reaſons changed 
the Lawyer for the Stateſman, the Orator for 
the General; Arts before as incompatible as 
Empire and Liberty, but united in Ceſar. 
In his Paſſage to Rhodes he was taken by the 
Pirates who infeſted thoſe Seas, who offered 
him his Liberty for twenty Talents; but think- 
ing that Sum too ſmall, he added of his own 
accord thirty more. Deſpatching Meſſengers to 
Taiſe the Money, he remained their Priſoner 
IT Days till it came, attended only by his 
Phyſician and two Servants. During his Stay 
2 them, as an Argument of his Uncon- 
cern, he frequently employed his Time in ma- 
ing Verſes and Orations, obliged them to be his 
Auditors; and if their Want of Judgment, or 
H- nature gave him not the Praiſes he deſerved, 
would threaten in jeſt to crucify them: which 
he afterwards performed in earneſt, though then 
e | ir 


- 
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only paſſed forRaillery and the Effect of juvenile 


Heat. | > IE 

THz firſt Proof he gave of his Excellence in 
Speaking, was when he accuſed Dolabella of 
Mal-Adminiftration in Greece; but loſt more by 
the Enemies he made on that Occaſion than he 


gained by. the Applauſe, His ſecond Attempt 


indeed, againſt Publius Antonius for Bribery, was 
more ſucceſsful: he engaged in this Affair ta 


oblige the Grecians, and urged the Matter ſa | 


home before M. Lucullus, Prætor of Macedonia, 


that the Defendant was glad to appeal to the Tri- 


bunes at Rome. 
C SAR all this while lived far more ſplen- 


didly than his ee, would admit, contract- | 


ed many Debts, owed thirteen hundred 'Falents 
before he obtained any public Office; and his 


Enemies, not reflecting to how great Advantage 


he beſtowed his Money, did not deſcry the Poli- 
tician through the Prodigal. Still, in vain, they 
ee when his Credit ſhould fink, till he had 
diſcharged the moſt honourable Employment in 
the State, and effectually gained his Point, by 
eſtabliſhing a Character for the moſt generous, 
and public ſpirited Nobleman in Rome. | 
Tux firſt Trial he made of his Intereſt, was, 
when he ſtood with C. Popilius for a military 
Tribunate, and carried it. Some Time after 


he was choſen 1 but that Vear he had 


the Misfortue to loſe his Aunt Julia, and Wife 
Cornelia. It had always been the Cuſtom, to 
make Orations on the Deceaſe of grave Matrons, 
but never on young Women; Cæſar however 
took this Opportunity to ſhew the Affection he 
had for his departed Lady, and fo well was he 

beloved 
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beloved by the People, they looked upon the 
Innovation as the Effect of his Tenderneſs and 
Good-nature. But making the Harangue in 
Honour of his Aunt's Memory, he produced 
the Images of her Huſband Marius, which no- 
body had ever the Hardinets to do, fince the 
Adminiftration came into Sylla's Hands, who 
declared Marius's Party Enemies to the State 
a politic, bold and happy Attempt ! for by this 
Means he revived their drooping Hopes, and 
made himſelf Head of that Faction. But Czar 


knew the Poſture of Affairs was ſomething 


changed, he therefore thought that he might 
fafely venture to do his Uncle that Juſtice, 
which he afterwards did his Enemy; for when 


the Civii Wars were concluded, thinking it 


ſufficient Revenge to have Wi, vet he was 
fo far from triumphing over the Misfortunes of 


his Rival, he reſtored thoſe Trophies the People 


had demoliſhed. Upon which Occafion Cicers 
was heard to ſay, Ceſar by ſetting up Pompey's 
Statues had eſtabliſhed his own. | 
BEING now about twenty-four Years of A 

he began to enter upon Action; and the farther 
Spain was the Theatre, where he attended the 
Prætor Fotus, and acquitted himſelf with Suc- 


| ceſs, But, beholding the Statue of Alexander 


the Great in the Temple of Hercules at Cales, 

(whither he went by the Prætor's Command to 
hold a Convention of the States) he was ſeized 
with an extraordinary Melancholy, reflecting 
what an unactive Life he had hitherto led, 
whereas that noble Grecian at his Age had ſub- 
dued many Nations. After his Return from 
Spain he married Pompeia, leſs ar” for- 
8 irtue 
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Virtue than Beauty, witneſs her Intrigue with 
Clodius; all Ceſar's Accompliſhments which 
enſlaved the World, were not ſufficient to fix 
the roving Inclinations of a Woman; nay, ſo 
imprudent were her Deſires, ſhe muſt needs 
appoint her Gallant an Interview at her own 
Palace, when (Cæſar being Prætor) ſhe and all 
the Roman Ladies were celebrating thoſe ſacred 
Rites to the Bona Dea, where Men were 
never permitted to be preſent, Cladius however 
was detected and complained of, not only as 

| an Adulterer, but a Profaner of the Holy Ce- 

- remonies; and Cæſar thought it high Time 
at once to be rid of his Wife and the Scandal : 
Yet being ſummoned as a Witneſs againſt 
Clodius, he ſaid, he had nothing to „ 
againſt him. Why, then, ſaid the Proſecutors, 

| have you diſmiſſed Pompera? Becauſe, replied 
he, I would not haue my WWife even ſuſpected, 
5 2 Cæſar was divorced, and Clodius ac 

uitted. | ; | 

, FinpiNG his Generoſity turned to ſo good 
Account, he ſtill continued to give Proofs of it 
on all Occaſions. Being elected Adile, his 
Magnificence ſo far as. e his Collegues, that 
the whole Honour redounded only to Cæſar, 
whilſt Bibulus ſhared the ſame Fate with Pollux, 
the other with Caffor, by whoſe Name alone 

the Temple in the Xorum was called, dedicated 
to both the 'T'win-Brothers. | 
Every Day increaſed the Affection of the 
People, and Cæſar relying on their Favour of- 
fered himſelf as Candidate for the extraordinary 
Government of Egypt, becauſe the Alexandrians 
had expelled their King. He wanted not Suf- 
2 I | frages, 
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frages, but Ptolemy having formerly been ho- 


noured by the Senate with the Name of Friend, 
now found Protection from his Allies. This 
was the firſt Diſappointment he met with, nor 
did this diſcourage him from ſtanding ſoon 
after for the Pontificate, which became void by 
the Death of Metellus. Catullus and Iſauricus, 
both Perſons of great Intereſt in the Senate, 
were his Competitors ; the former dreading the 


Loſs of his Honour, privately ſent Cz/ar a con- 


ſiderable Offer to deſiſt, for he had not much 
to apprehend from Iſauricus; but he gave him 
to underſtand he would himſelf expend a much 
larger Sum to carry the Election. When the 
Time appointed for the Choice was come, 
Jeaving the Houſe, he told his Mother ſhe 


ſhould either ſee him High-Prieſt that Day, or 


baniſhed. Thus, probably, had he miſled of 
his Office, his future Hopes had been for ever 
daſhed ; but Fortune had no Mind to diſoblige 
the Man for whom ſhe had already ordained ſo 
much Buſineſs ; ſhe therefore decided the Cauſe 
in his Favour by a vaſt r of Votes. 
WnꝛxN Catiline's Conſpiracy broke out, Ceſar 
was Prætor. The Queſtion being put, what 
ſhould be done with Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
reſt of their Faction, after many Senators had 
voted for putting them to Death, he ſtood up 
and delivered an Oration in their Favour, which 
had a ſtrange Effect upon the Audience; till 
the ſevere Cato, tranſported with Zeal for the 
Commonwealth, made a virulent Speech, and 
inſinuated him to be a Party to the Plot, which 
effectually turned the Scale. Whether Cæſar was 
really concerned in this Affair, or Cato's Suſpi- 
REN | C10nS 


C.\ JUL. CESAR | 13. 
cions were falſe, has furniſhed the World with | 


Matter of Diſpute,. and will for ever remain 
undetermined. Fl SEE 

HE found himſelf as much hated by the No- 
bility as beloved by the Commons; "4 which 
Reaſon he countenanced the Tribune Metellus, 
when he preferred Laws in favour of the latter ; 
and therefore the Senate deprived him of the 
Prætorſhip, but reſtored it again, and returned 
him Thanks, when GY found he modeſtly de- 
clined doing himſelf Juſtice by that Force which 
the People offered him, 

H1s Præture ended, Cæſar was choſen Go- 


vernor of the farther Spain. His Creditors, 


who were you numerous, murmured at his 
leaving Rome before they were paid ; where- 
fore, to ſatisfy the moſt importunate, he got 
\ Craſſus to be engaged for him, as far as eight 

hundred and thirty Talents ; then purſued his 
intended Journey. Paſſing by a ſmall Village on 
the Alps, inhabited by a few miſerable Wretches, 
his Friends in 1 demanded, whether he thought 
the People had any Diſputes for Offices, or Feuds 
about Elections there ! No, replied Cz/ar ; but 
I aſſure you, I. would rather be the firſt in this 
obſcure Town, than the ſecond Man at Rome. 


They tell you likewiſe, as a farther Inſtance of 


his Ambition, he uſed frequently to repeat twa 
Verſes of Euripides, to this Purport. 


Nam fi Violandum eft Jus, regnandi gratia 
Violandum eſt ; aliis ere colas. 


I Fuſtice is to be violated, it is to be violated for 
Empire. In all other Things you may regard Piety. 


YET 
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Ver even the ſage Plutarch agrees, Cæſar 
would have been content with an Equal, Pompey 
would not. „„ 1 

ARRIVING in Spain, he ſoon raiſed a con- 
ſiderable nin reduced Portugal and Gallicia 
then puſhing his Succeſs, advanced higher, and 
carried his Arms as far that Way as the Ocean 
would permit. When the Year expired he re- 
turned to Rome, where he entered as a private 
Perſon, and with Bibulus was choſen Conſul, 
The great Triumvirs were now agreed, and 
Cæſar ha Aon. his Daughter 2 to Pompey, 
and being ſupported both by him and Craſſus, 
he was equal to either of 3 and had not 
the latter's untimely Death in Parthia left the 
other two the ſole Diutans for the ſupreme 
Power, thoſe Wars which coſt Rome ſo much 
Bloodſhed would never have happened. | 

T avs Cæſar having by the Intereſt of Craſ- 
Jus and Pompey, notwithſtanding Bibulus oppoſed 

im, paſſed ſuch Edicts as made him more po- 
pular than, before, and diſcharged the Office of 
Conſul much to his own Satisfaction, obtained 
the Government of Ullyricum, and both the 
Provinces of Gaul, where Plutarch informs us 
in nine Years Time he took five hundred Towns 
by Storm, conquered three hundred States, en- 

ed three Millions of Men at ſeveral Times, 
killed one third and took another captive. But 
for a farther Account of his Xi ni, ith I in 
that Country, of his Actions in ſtaly, Spain, 
Greece, Alexandria, Aſia, Afric, you muſt con- 
ſult his Commentaries. Let it ſuffice to obſerve 
here, that ſo long as Craſſus and Cæſar's Daugh- 
ter Julia lived, Pompey and he were in ere | 
| 9 riend- 
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C. FUL. CESAR ths 
Friendſhip; the greateſt Men at Rome made their 
court to him; Pompey, Craſſus, Appius the Præ- 
tor of Sardinia, and Nepos Proconſul of Spain, 
at once attended him at Lucca, where one hun- | 
dred and twenty Lictors, and above two hun- I 
dred Senators were preſent. In ſhort, the Ma- 1 
nagement of Affairs at Rome was wholly decided 

by theſe three powerful Men. But when Craſſus 
died, Cæſar and Pompey quarreled, and the Civil 
How much Induſtry, Conduct and Courage, 
how much Mercy he ſhewed to his Enemies, 
and how well he was beloved by his on Sol- 
diers, his excellent Memoirs abundantly teſ- 
tify. But his Power ſoon became the Object of 
Envy, and the People enjoying Peace, and hav- 
Ing Laure to reflect how laviſh they had been 
of their Favours to him, reſolved to humble 
him; this could not be done without an Afﬀaſſi- | 
nation; Inſtruments were quickly found, and 
Brutus became Leader of this Faction. The 
Senate-Houſe was the Place where this Tragedy 
was acted, many were the Accomplices, and 
Cæſar having received three and twenty Wounds, 
expired. He fell on the fifteenth of March, in 
the fifty-ſixth Year of his Age, having only ſur- 
vived his Rival four, and founded the Roman 
Empire by his own Blood; for after his Deceaſe 
the Commonwealth became an abſolute Mo- 
narchy, the conſtant Fate of fee Re- 
publics. He triumphed five ſeveral Times over 
Egypt, Pontus, Afric, Gaul, and Spain, and be- 


e 
— 4 _ 


| ing declared perpetual Dictator, he rewarded - 
thoſe who had well deſerved from his Friend- | 
| . ſhip, and promoted ſome of his Enemies. He 


had only the fingle Failing of Ambition to prove 
Vor. II. | H him 
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him mortal, yet aſſuming ſupreme: Authority, 
was no more than what the Safety of his Perſon - 
required; for otherwiſe-it would have fallen into 
Pompey's Hands, and then the Conſequence muſt - 
have proved fatal to Cæſar; but the greateſt Uſe - 
he made of Power was to pardon thoſe who of- 
fended him: Many were the Honours decreed 
his Memory, and his Name was the Title of 
eleven ſucceeding Emperorss. | 
ThE Name of Julius Cæſar is ſo illuſtrious, 
that nothing can be added to the Commenda- 
tion of his Works, of what Nature ſoever they 
are, after it is ſaid he is the Author of them. 
So that he is not indebted to his military Actions 
alone for the high Reputation that follows him, 
ſince his Learning has no leſs contributed to it 
than his Arms; which made Quintilian ſay, - 
that Cæſar ſpoke, writ, and fought with the 
ſame Spirit, Eodem animo dixit quo bellavit; and 
that the ſame happy Genius which favoured all 
his Victories, animated even his Orations and 
Writings. He wrote like a Man of Quality, 
and among innumerable Excellencies which he 
holds in common with other Authors, he poſ- 
ſeſſes this almoſt -peculiar to- himſelf, that you 
ſee the Prince and the Gentleman, as well as 
the Soldier and Scholar in his Memoirs. He 
had a vaſt Genius, and univerſal Learning, was 
noble by Birth, a confummate Stateſman, a 
brave and wife General, and a moſt heroic 
Prince, His Prudence and Modeſty in ſpeaking 
of himſelf, the Truth and Perſpicuity of his 
Deſcriptions, the inimitable. Purity and Ele- 
gance of his Style, diſtinguiſh him with Ad- 
vantage from all other Writers. What uſeful 
and entertaining Accounts might reaſonably be. 
; Hs: expected 
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many military Exploits, had inſpired him wit 


publiſhed; it is impoſſible to determine what” 91 
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expected from one who gives you the Geograph 
aug ki of thoſe ue and e 
which he himſelf conquered, and the Deſerip- 
tions of thoſe military Engines, Bridges, and 
Encampments, which he himſelf contrived and 
marked out? It is obſervable, that amongithe 
Praiſes which the Ancients gave to the Orators 
of that Time, though they valued much the 
Acuteneſs of . -ovpre the Gravity of Brutus, the 
Diligence of Pallio, the Judgment of Caluus, and 
the Conioutneſs of Cicero, they admired above 
all the Vigour of Cæſar's Style, Vim Cæſarit, 
as if the ſame Virtue by which he executed ſd 


that Ardour and Vehemence by which he was 
always ſo eminently. diſtinguiſhed: from the reſt » 
of that Age. Wl ol e 
In his early Youth he compoſed The Praiſe 
of Hercules, and wrote the 'Tragedy'of Oedipus, 
and ſome- other Poems under the Title of 
Julii, which Auguſtus. afterwards forbid to be 


the Poem was, called iter by Sueronius; but as 
for that Epigram which ſome aſcribe to him, 
and others to Germanicus, made upon the young 
Thracian who fell into the River Hebrus, it is 
one of the | moſt delicate Pieces of all Latin 
Poetry, and I think cannot be tranſlated. 
: ss. 5 1 \ 84 


Thrax puer aftrifto Glacis dum ludit in Hebro, 


; I 
Frigore concretas pondere rupit Aguus. [it's 
Dumgue ime partes rapido traherentur ab amnte, 
Abſcidit heu tenerum lubrica tefta caput. l 


Orba quad inventum mater dum conderet Urna, 
Hic peperi flammis, cetera, dixit, Aguis. 


1 His 
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148 Lives of the Roman HisToRIANs. 55 
His Fame in Oratory was indiſputable, but 


his Orations for the Bitbynians, for the Law 
Plautia, for Decius a Samnite, for Sextilius, and 
manyothersare loſt. His two Anti-Catones ſhewed 


moſt eſteemed Grammarians. He wrote ſome 
Treatiſes of preſaging by the Flight of Birds, 
and others of Augury, and ſome of Apophthegms, 


or ſhort and witty Sentences. But what he pub- 


liſhed of the Motion of the Stars, which he had 
learned in Egypt, deſerves much more to be con- 
ſidered, becauſe it prognofticated his own Death 
on the Ides of March, (if the elder Pliny may be 
credited : ) we muſt not omit the Epbemerides, 


or Journals mentioned by Servixs, nor the Re- 


formation of the Kalendar. 
TRE Title of thoſe Commentaries alone make 
it manifeſt that Cæſar had no Deſign to write a 


compleat Hiſtory ; they are ſo naked, ſays Cicero, 


and diveſted of all thoſe Ornaments of Oration, 


which he was very capable of giving them, that 


though they are extremely agreeable in the Con- 
dition they are, they are to be taken for nothin 
ele but Notes prepared by him for their Uſe 
who would compile a Hiſtory of his Time; and 
though Materials fo well provided might have ex- 

cited ſome Perſons, raſh enough to attempt any 
2 to try their Skill to refine and poliſh them, 

t all judi 


cious Men have abſtained from do- 


ing it; and others that perhaps endeavoured it, 

have found themſelves altogether unable and un- 

likely to gain tothemſelves any Honour, by med- 
dling with a Deſign framed b ſo great an Ar- 
tiſt. Yet Suetonius makes Aſinius Þ 

him of not having been exact enough, and even 


what he could do in Satire, and his two Books 
of Analogy gave him no ſmall Place among the 


ollio accuſe 
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C. FUL. CAESAR, 140 
to have deviated ſometimes from Truth, ſo that 


as the ſaid Aſinius conjectures, he would have re- 
viewed his Commentaries, and corrected them in 
many Places. | 


Some Critics have maintained, that neither 
the three Books of the Civil War, nor the ſeven 


of the War of the Gauls, were written by Czar; 
but ſuch an Opinion is ſo-groundleſs,. that it 


merits not the leaſt Reflection As for the eighth 


Book of the laſt mentioned Work, moſt agree 
that Hirtius was the Author oftit, ho wrote alſo 


the Commentaries of the Wars of Alexandria, 


Africa, and Spain. Though ſome aſcribe them 


to Oppius, an intimate Friend of Czar, who like- 


wiſe wrote a Treatiſe to prove that the Son of 
Cleopatra, whom ſhe pretended to have had by 
the ſame Cæſar, was not his child. Pliny 


the Elder, ſpeaking of the wonderful Abilities. 
of this learned Roman, obſerves-that-he ſurpaſs-- 
ed the whole World in the Vigour of his Mind, 


that he has been ſeen at the ſame Time to read 


write, dictate, and hear what was ſaid to him 3 


and adds, that it was common with him to dio- 
tate at once to four Secretaries; and when he 
was not diverted by. other Affairs, he uſually 
m—_ ſeven to write under him. 'Fhis Acti- 


vity of Thought is as if he were ſomething more 


than human, and indeed the Greatneſs of his 


Genius would be judged wholly incomparable; 


ſhould we wit, 20 it exactly in the Extent of all 


his Actions. His Writings have been ſo juſtly 


eſteemed, that Selim the Great cauſed them to 
be tranſlated into Arabic; and it is believed tha: 


the reading of them, which was no leſs agree- 


able than an ordinary Exerciſe with him, contri- 


H. 3 \___ © buted! 
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buted much to the Conqueſt of ſo many Pro- 
vinces, with which he augmented the Ottoman 
Empire, Henry IV. the famous Monarch of 
France, tranſlated into French what related to 


the War of the Gauls, which doubtleſs gave no 
{mall Aſſiſtance to that heroic Ardour with 


which this Prince was ſo eminently inſpired. 


. XENOPHON, ſays Rapin, has a ſoft and 


delicate Way of writing; his Diſcourſe, like a 


pure and clear Stream, has no Parallel in all the 
Works of the Antients, except Ca ſar's Style, 
than which nothing was ever written with great- 
er Purity in Latin. I am charmed with his Plain- 
neſs, and can find no Writer that expreſſes him- 
ſelf with the ſame Perſpicuity. But Cæſar, as 
plain as he is, has ſomething more noble and 
lofty in the Perſpicuity and Simplicity of his Diſ- 
courſe, than Tacitus in all the Pomp and State- 
Iineſs of his Expreſſion. And we meet ſometimes 
with a Negligence in the Antients, better than 
all the Accutacy and Exactneſs of the Moderns. 
Cæſar's Narrative is admirable by its Purity and 
Eloquence, but it is not lively enough, and 


Wants a little of that Force whichhe uſed to de- 


ſire in Terence. One cannot be ſaid to write 
Hiſtory who barely relates the Actions of Men, 
without ſpeaking of their Motives; but he is 


rather like a Gazetteer, who is contented to ac- 


quaint us with Facts, without tracing them to 
their Spring and Cauſe : Juſt as Ceſar, who 


relates ſimply his Marches and Incampments, 


without acquainting us withthe Motivesof them. 
All his Narration is too ꝓlain and naked, however 
it may be ſaid of him, he only writes Memoirs. 
Cæſar has an Extreme intirely oppoſite to —_ 
7 . n 


' * 
'£ 
: 


In him you find but a plain ſimple Style, with- 
out Tropes and Figures, and deſtitute of all Or- 
nament. Nothing is ſo tedious as a Deſcription: 
too particular and minute, which Fault Ceſar: 
incurs in his Commentaties: When he decribes 
his warlike Machines, it ſeems as if that great 
Captain, whoſe Reputation in the military Sci- 
ence is ſo well eitabliſhed, had alſo a mind to 
gain that of a good Engineer. There is in this 
a certain Air of Affectation unworthy: ſo great a 


they admire the inimitable Purity o 


; * 


C. JUL. CR . 


Man. In regard to Harangues Polybius is more 


Judicious than Deme/thenes'; but Cæſar is more 


cautious ſtill, for he ſeldom makes any of theſe 
eee becauſe they do not. conſiſt with the 

ruth of Hiſtory, and chuſes rather to Write 
ſimple Memoirs, that his Diſcourſe may be more 


| * Cæſar was one of the greateſt Maſters of 


Expreſſion. Pedants are in the right, when 
nire ; his Style, 
but I admire more his good Senſe ; for never did 
any Man write with ſo much Diſcretion, and he 
is perhaps the only Author in whom we find no 
Impertinence. He ſpeaks of himſelf as an indif- 
ferent Perſon, and is ever conſtant in the wiſe: 


Character he has aſſumed to himſelf. 8 
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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


| AJARC US Tullius Cicero was by his Mother 
Helvia deſcended from a Family of Diſ- 
tinction, but as to his Father, ſome make him 
a Fuller, others deduce his Pedigree from the 
Family of Tullius Atticus, King of the Volſci. 


The Name of Cicero ny from the Figure 


of a Vetch on the Noſe of his Anceſtors or of 
his own, he was perſuaded to change it; but 
he replied, he would make that Name more glo- 
rious than thoſe of.the Scauri and Catulli. 

Ir is ſaid his Mother experienced no Pain in 
her Delivery, that a Dzmon or Phantaſm ap- 
peared to his Nurſe, and foretold her, that the 
Child at her Breaſt would her-after be benefi- 
cial to his Country. He ſoon gave conſpicuous 


Tokens of the Prediction; for on his Applica- 


tion to Study, he ſoon excelled all the Boys 
who were his Schoolfellows, ſo that Men of 
very conſiderable Diſtinction came to the School, 
to obſerve and admire the uncommon Splendor 
of his Genius; capable of all Science, he chiefly 
diſcovered a Propenſity to Poetry, publiſhing 4 
Poem when a Boy which is yet extant, and. called 
Pontius, or Pontius Glaucus. He made an un- 
common Progreſs in Rhetoric. and. Eloquence, 
The Credit of his Poetry is loſt in the ſuperior 
Reputation of his TT ORs * 
: De STONES 
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HE heard Philo in Philoſophy, and applied to 
Mutius Scevola in State Aﬀairs, and the Know- 
ledge of the Law; but to avoid the Trouble of 
a factious Time, he retired to his Studies, and 
to a learned but private Converſation, until 
Sylla had uſurped the Commonwealth, and Mat- 
ters found a Kind of Settlement under him. 
About this Time Sylla, by Cryſoggnus his eman- 
cipated Slave, proſecuted Sextus Roſcius Amerinus, 
for Parricide, and when all the elder Patrons or 
Advocates had refuſed to defend him, Cicero 
undertook the Cauſe, and argued it with ſuch 
Eloquence and Intrepidity, that Roſcius was 
acquitted. | | 

Hor being ſenſible that the Applauſe he gain- 
ed by this excited Sylla's Hatred, he eee . ines 
Greece, and retired to Athens, as he pretended, 
for the Sake of his Health. Here he applied 
himſelf intirely to the Study of Philoſophy, and 
made ſuch a Progreſs as gained him univerſal 
Applauſe. ; | 
Tux News of Hylla's Death, the Recovery of 
his Health, and the Perſuaſion of a Friend pre- 
vailed with him to return to Rome, and renew 
the Study of Rhetoric as proper for a Stateſman, 
perpetually exerciſing himſelf in Declamations, 
and hearing the moſt celebrated Orators of his 


Time. From Athens he went to Afia and Rhodes, 


where he declaimed in Greek, at the Deſire of 
 Apollonius, ſo admirably, that while all the reſt 
were tranſported with his Praiſe, Apollonius hav- 
ing fat ſilently a while, made this Reply to 
Cicero, aſking his Opinion : That he admired 
him, but pitied the Fate of Greece, to find Arts 
and Eloquence, which was all that was aj 
| 5 | A I, 


"rf 


neee, 
her, now wreſted from her, and tranſported to 
ame. i n 
8 BEING returned to Rome, the Pythian Oracle, 
who had declared that he ſhould arrive at Glory, 
by making his oπ.n Judgment the Guide of his 
Actions, not the Opinion of the People, made 
him negligent of public Affairs, and the Con- 
cerns of ik Bar; but being overcome by the 
Importunity of his Father and Friends, he at once 
ſhone forth the greateſt Orator of his Time. 
He was aged to Roſcius the Comedian, and 


i  Aſopus the Tragedian for forming his Action, 

1 which afterwards was ſo excellent, that it did 

A not a little contribute to the Perſuaſiveneſs of 

95 his Harangues. 1 j 

f BEING Queſtor in Szcily, in a great Scarcity 

: of Corn in Rome, he relieved the Wants of the | 
yi City, by obliging all the Szc:lians to vend all. . 
0 their Stock in Rome. Which with the Admi- "71 
q niſtration of his Province with Care, Juſtice, 7 
i Clemency, and general Satisfaction, made him 


| imagine that he eſtabliſhed an univerſal Cha- 

' racter; ſo that meeting an Acquaintance of his 

| in Campania, he aſked him what the People ſaid 
of his Actions in Rome? I/hby, replied. the | f 
other, where have you been all this while? This p 
checked his Vain-glory, and abated his Paſſion 18 


for public Applauſe in ſome Meaſure, though 34 45 | 
never extinguiſhed his Love of hearing himſelf _ 
praiſed. b 1 


HE was ſo induſtrious to obtain the Qualities | i, 
1 neceſſary for aStateſman, that he nat only knew | 4 
1 the Names, but the Places of Abpde, the Lands 1 
; and, Country Seats which the principal Citizens 
ih enjoyed. The Sicilians made KEE of him for 
Fs. = „„ - Þ (ls their 


* 
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their Advocate againſt Verres, whom having caft 
and fined, the People of Sicily made him great 
Preſents when he was ÆEdile, which he turned 
to the public, not to his own private Account. 
HE had a pleaſant Seat at Arpinum, a Farm 
near Naples, and another about Pompeii. His 
Wife Terentia's Portion was twelve Myri 
and his own Fortune nine, on which he lived 
freely and temperately rarely ſitting down to Din- 
ner till Sunſet. His paternal Seat- he gave his | 
Brother, and dwelt himſelf near Mount Palatine, [ 
for the Convenience of his numerous Clients 1 
not fewer applying to him for his Eloquence, | 
than to Craſſus for his Riches, or Pompey for his | 
Intereft among the Soldiers ; that en Deel | | 
ying him a Deference, and owing much of | 
bis Authority and Glory to him. He carried 
the Prætorſhip from all the Candidates who ſtood 
with him, and diſcharged it with Honour and 
Applauſe. When he ſtood for the Conſulſhip, 
both the Nobility and Commons joined in his 
Election. Fo | 
AmoNnG other Things which he did in his 
Conſulate, the Diſcovery of the Conſpiracy of 
Catiline, and the Suppreſion of it by the Puniſh- 
ment of the Conſpirators, was the moſt conſi- 
derable, for which he had the Title of Father 
ef his Country, and was called the Saviour and 
ounder of the City. For by the Detection of 
this Plot, he delivered his Country from Deſo- # 
lation - by Fire and Sword, whence he derived 9 
eee with the Senate and with the ; 
ITnovon he was too much addicted to ſelf- 
commendation, yet he was far from envying 


- « others, being _— 
the Ancients and his Contemporaries Greeks and 
. Latins. 0 1 being one of the Prætors, and M. 


dune of the People, though of the 


1. T: CICERO. uw 


liberal.in applauding both 


tellus and Beſtia, two of the Tribunes, offered 
him all theIndignities they could, by hindering 
him from ſpeaking his Orations at the Surrender 
of his Conſulſhip, and would have affronted 


him more, if Cato, one of the Tribunes, had - 


not ſtood by him, and e their Attempts. 
His ſharp Reflections, Repartees, and Jeſts upon 


the People, had made him ſome Enemies, but 


none could hurt him till the Faction of Cladius 
prevailed. Clodius had been of Ciceros Party, 
and very uſeful to him in the Conſpiracy of Ca- 
tiline ; but Terentia, Ciceros Wife, ſuppoſing 
that Clodia the Siſter of Clodius had a mind to 
marry Cicero, prevailed with him to give Evie 
dence againſt him when proſecuted for violati 
the Rites of the Bona Dea in Cz/ar's Houſe, for 
the ſake of Pompeia, Cæ ſar's Wife, with whom 
Clodius was enamoured. He urged ſtrongly in 
his Defence, that he was out of Rome; but Ci- 
cero proved that he was at his Houſe that very 
Morning. However, by Bribes Clodius was ac- 
quitted, and reſolved to diſcharge all his R 
and Rancour againſt Cicero, ora Via Tri- 
atrician Or- 
der, for he was of a great Family. He bribed the 
Conſuls, by giving them good Provinces, as 


Macedonia to Piſo, and mn to Gabintus ; and of 


three great and powerful Men, Craſſis was his 
Enemy, Cæſar was going with his Army into 
Gaul, and Pompey indifferently carefſed both ; 

I 


but when Cicero had æſar, by 2 | 


to go his Lieutenant, as he bimſelf had 
Fr Ni Pompey 
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| r y on his Account would neither aid nor 


er Cicero, when he came to his Houſe to apply 
Tus Cladius preferred an Accuſation wang 
him, for putting Lentulus and Cethegus to Death. 
illegally, for which Cicero put on Mourning and 
ſupplicated the People; and with him joined al- 
moſt all the Equeſtrian Order, twenty thouſand 
young Gentlemen appearing for and with him 
In Mourning ; Clodius at the Head of a ſcan- 
dalous Rabble abuſing him, and throwing Stones 
at him. The Senate themſelves met to paſs a 
Decree that the People ſhould put on Mourning, 
as in a Time of public Calamity, but were hin- 
dered by the Conſuls. | | 
Arx laſt, by the Advice of his Friends, Cicero 
went out of Rome, guarded by them, about 
Midnight, and paſſed through Lucania on Foot, 
deſigning to go to Sicily. Clodius no ſooner 
heard of his Flight, but he publiſhed a Decree 
of Exile, interdicting him Fire and Water, and 
prohibiting any within five hundred Miles of 


Rome to receive him into their Houſes. He- 


paſſed at laſt o Sea to Dyrrhachium, and then 
into Greece, I his factious Tribune having thus 
driven Cicero out of /taly, burnt his Villas and 
City Houſe, building in its Place a Temple to 
Liberty, and expoſed his Goods to Sale; and 
not contented with theſe Outrages, he fell upon 
Pompey, who now repented that he had deſerted 
Cicero ſo ungratefully, and therefore exerted his 
utmoſt Intereſt to have him recalled from Ba- 
niſhment. Annius Milo, one of the Tribunes, 
joining with him, they demoliſhed Clodius, and 


paſſed a Decree of the Senate and of the 8 
8 8 
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for 3 him, it being be unanimous 
of any they had ever paſſed. His. 8 
Houſe were rebuilt at the public 2 
he was reſtored; ſixteen Months after was 
ſent into Exile. Nen e +2 ef 20h: 
_» CICERO after this went +0: che Capſtol, | 
| | 1 deſtroyed the Tribunitian Records of the 
Acts in the Tribunate of Cladius, as be. 
ing againſt the Law, ſince he was of che Patri. 
cian Order. Soon after Milo killed -Clodius, 
and being to be tried for it, choſe Cicers for his 
Advocate, who being intimidated at the Forum's 
being ſurrounded with Arms, Milo himſelf en. 
couraged him. He was found guilty, but his 
appearing ſo confident, and without pon 
was one of the principal Cauſes of his Condem 
be He was after this made one of the 
rs, and having Cilicia by Lot, he «failed 
er with a competent Force, and governed 
wich Clemency and Moderation, and amon 
other Actions which gained him Applauſe; he 
drove out the Bands of Robbers who infeſted- 
the Mountain Amanus, for which his ee 
ſaluted him Imperator. | 
LEAVING his Province, he ache at Rhode, 
ſtaid a little at Athens, ſaw his old Friends, and 
then returned to Rome, where being offered" a 
Triumph, he refuſed it; but Things were now 
in a dreadful Commotion, and coming to an 
open Rupture, he interpoſed as Mediator be“ 
tween Pompey and Cæſar as much as Circum- 
ſtances permitted him, but the Wounds being 
incurable, and Cæſar approaching Rome; after 
great Conflict with enk, which Side he ſhould 
take, he Alas Pompey, with the Senators 


and 


- 
Ls , , 
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and great Men who were with him, Cæſar be- 
Ing now gone'into Spain. He was welcome to 
all but Cato, who adviſed him to remain neuter, 


and govern himſelf by the Event of Things, 
for i x Chili 7 


Good of the onwealth. 
AFTER the Battle of Pharſalia, in which 
Cicero on Account of his Indiſpoſition was not 
preſent, he returned from Dyrrhacheum to Brun- 


dufium, _—_— very narrowly ſaved his Life 


from the Sword of young Pompey.and his Friends, 
for refuſing to join their Army. Cato preſerved 
him at this Time, and ſaw. him ſafe out of the 
Camp. Ceſar coming at laſt from Egypt, he 
went out to meet him, received from him all 
imaginable Honour, and converſedalone with him 
for many Furlongs. When Ceſar had reſolved 
not to pardon Ligarius, he went to hear what 
Cicero could ſay for him; though he declared 
nothing could mollify his Reſentment, yet when 


- he heard him, he dropped his Papers, and vowed 
that he was vanquiſhed by his Eloquence. 


Tux Republic being now changed into a Mo- 
narchy, Cicero applied himſelf wholly.to Philo- 
ſophy, publiſhing many philoſophical Dialogues, 
and finding out Latin Terms of Art for thoſe of 
the Greeks. He ſpent all his Time at his Villa 
near Tuſculum, ſeldom going to Town, unleſs 
to pay his Court to Ceſar, for whoſe Honours 
he was the firſt who voted, framing always new 
Compliments and Eulogies of his Perſon and 
Actions. He formed a Defign of writing the 
Hiſtory of his Country, intermingling the Af- 
fairs of Greece both real and W n. but was 
prevented by public or domeftic Troubles. Te- 
rentia had not only neglected him, and 
N : f | came 
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came near him at Brundufium, but had not fur- | 


niſhed his Daughter with neceſſary Expences for 
her Journey to him, had left himan empty Houſe 
and involved him in Debt, for which Conſidera- 
tions he repudiated her. But Cicero- not long 
after marrieda beautiful young Lady with a great 
Fortune, which relieved him from the Impor- 
tunity of his Creditors, 'This was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by the Loſs of his Daughter in Child- 
bed, which produced ſo peat a Grief. in him, 
that all his philoſophical Friends eonjoined to 
Te his Sorrow, and adminiſter Comfoxt to 
him. | 
HRE was not concerned in the Conſpiracy a- 
inſt Julius Ceſar, though he was ſo great a 
onfident with Brutus, his Old Age and timo- 
rous Temper deterring them from admitting him 
into the Secret. After the Aſſaſſination, he pro- 
poſed in the Senate an Act of Oblivion, and 
that Provinces ſhould be allotted to Brutus and 
Caſſius; but Anthony being Conſul, and bu 
ing Ceſar, made ſuch a Speech to. the Peop 
and fo touched. their Compaſſion, by ſhewing 
them the bloody Garments of Cæſar, that they 
mutinied, and ran to. the Houſes of the Conſpi- 
rators, who having fled, Anthony was ſo elated, 


as to form Thoughts of aſſuming the Govern- 


ment; he was therefore uneaſy at Cicero, whom 
he looked upon as a Friend to Brutus, and Li- 
berty. He would therefore have gone with Da- 
labe la to Syria, but Hirtius ab Panſa bei 

appointed Conſuls the next Year, prevailed — 
him to make an Excurſion to Athens, where he 


ſaid he would ſtay till their Conſulate begang. 
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but again over-perſuaded by his Friends, he re- 
turned to Rome, and was ſo received by thePeo- 
ple and Senate, that the Ceremonies of his Wel- 


| Yew at the City Gates took up almoſt a whole 
Day. | „ 


TAVIUS coming to Rome from Apollonia, 
and quarreling with Anthony about the Legacy 


left him by Julius, applied to Cicero upon this 


Occaſion, who eſpouſed his Cauſe againſt An- 


thony, and he inſinaated himſelf ſo far into young 


Cæſar's Aﬀections, that he called him Father. 


The Power of Cicero being now at the higheſt, 


he had driven Anthony out of Rome; but Odla- 


_ - vizs ſoon after united with Anthony and Lepidus, 


and by a Proſcription he moſt barbarouſly and 
ungratefully gave up Cicero to Anthony, though 
it is ſaid he contended three Days to preſerve 


im. | 


CICERO heared of his Profcription at his 
Houſe near Tuſculum, his Brother Quintus being 
with him; they immediately repaired to a Coun- 
try Houſe of Cicero, near the Sea, called Aura, 


but Proviſions being defective, it was agreed 


that Quintus ſhould go back for Neceſſaries, and 
Cicero go on. Quintus, a few Days after, being 
:betrayed by his Servants, was ſlain; and Cicero 
being carried to Aſtura, and finding a Veſſel 
ready, went immediately on board, and havin 

ſailed as far as Circium, he came on Shore, an 

travelled a little Way toward Rome; then he 
turned back to the Sea, and his Servants carried 
Him to 1 by Water; when arriving at his 
Villa, his Servants reſolved not to ſee him mur- 
dered, and for that Purpoſe. carried him away 
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again in his Litter; but the Aſſaſſins being ar- 


rived, and having broken open his Doors and 


miſſed him, no body owned they knew any 
Thing of him, till Philologus, the emancipated 
Slave of Quintus, who was educated by Cicero 
in the liberal Arts and Sciences, told Herennius 
the Centurion, and Popilius the Tribune, whom 
Cicero had defended from an Accuſation of Par- 
ricide, that he was gone down the ſhady Road 
to the Sea. The Thibunk watching with the 
Guard the Place where he was to come out, 
Cicero perceiving him running to the Walks after 
him, commanded his Scrvants to ſet down the 
Litter; he looked ſtedfaſtly on the Murderer; 
all beſides covered their Faces. Herennius cut 


off his Head and Hands, which he carried to 


Anthony, who received them with an inſulting 
Smile, and ordered them to be faſtened over the 
 Reftrum, where he had pronounced his Phrlip- 
Ä 1 810 4.6 

THR Merit and Character of Ciceto are ſo 
tranſcendent, that all the learned Men of An- 
ani have looked upon him as a Prodigy. 
This great Orator had the Benefit and Advantage 
of an excellent Education. His Parents having 
diſcovered in him a natural Tnclination to Study, 
took an extraordinary Tuition of him; but tho? 


þ : 5 


at thoſe early Years, when other Children are 


not capable of applying themſelves to any Thin 
he ſhewed an extreme Deſire to learn, yet his 
Father thought it moſt adviſeable rather to retard 


than accelerate his Propreſs, at Which Cicero 


ſeemed not a little diſſatisfied, eſpecially, when 
he ſaw ſome of his Companions ſtud 7 under one 
Platius, a Maſter then in great Reputation. His 


Father 
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Father however was much to be commended. in 
this Reſtraint, well knowing that too early an 
Application to Study, b Wi to ripen 


the Underſtanding be ore the Seaſon, may 


weaken Nature, but will never bring her to Per- 


fection. 


H Is Father and beſt Friends were of Opinion. 
that the Greet Language was the fitteſt. for a 
young Man to. begin with, and therefore made 

im firſt enter upon the Study of it. All thoſe 
great Maſters who came to ; Jeb between the 

ime of MA. Scevo/a's Conſulſhip, and the End 
of Fylla's Dictatorſhip, were his Præceptors, as 
Phedrus whom he commends fo. much in his 
Epiſtles; Philo the Academic, whom he men- 
tions in his Book De Natura Deorum : Mole, the 


Rhodian, whoſe Eloquence was very celebrated, 
and under whom he ſtudied at two ſeveral Times; 
and a certain Sicilian called Diodotus, a great 


Geometrician, of whom he learned Logic, and 
whom he ſpeaks of in his Tuſculan Queſtions. 
Thus at the Age of ſeventeen or eighteen Years, 
he had run through with incredible Expedition, 
the almoſt infinite Extent of all the Sciences 
which might be any way uſeful to him in mak- 
ing himſelf Maſter ef Eloquence, which he ſo 
onately affected. 


As ſoon as he had conquered the Difficulties 


of the Greek Tongue, he applied himſelf toPoe- 
try, to which he had an early and ſtrong Incli-. 
nation; at ſeventeen Years of Age, in order to 
accompliſh himſelf in Aſtronomy, he tranſlated 
the Poem of Aratus, of which we have ſome con- 
fiderable Fragments ſtill left. He tranſlated like- 
wiſe not long afterwards Plato's Timeus, and 


Protagoras 


— — 2 er, ” — — r on 7 Ss Lc woe — + —_— OE 1 
— 


Protagoras, the Oeconomics of Xenophon, and ſe- 


veral other Pieces: Plutarch tells us, that from 
his very firſt Years he diſcovered a ſingular Ge- 
nrus for all the Sciences, ſuch as Plato requires 
in the Philoſopher the Idea of whom he contem- 
plates, who ought to be, ſays he, a Lover of 
all Kinds of Knowledge. It was after this Man- 
ner Cicero ſpent his Time till he was twenty-ſix 
Years of Age, at which Period he began to ſpeak 
in public. All the moſt celebrated Lawyers 
fearing to offend Sy{la, had refuſed to undertake 
Roſcius's Cauſe, who was accuſed of Parricide z 
the Succeſs of this Action was the firſt Step to 
his future Glory, but it made too much Noiſe 
not to be regarded by Sy/la with a jealous Eye, 
and by Chryſogonus with meditated Revenge; for 
this dan, who had made himſelf | 

of him who was Maſter of the Commonwealth, 


brought upon Cicero, by the ill Offices he did 


him, a Perſecution which ended not till the 


Dictator's Death. | 


BEING forced to leave Nome to avoid the 


Storm he ſaw ready to break upon him, he art- 


fully ſpread abroad a Rumour that he did it upon 
the Advice of his Phyſicians, who told him that 
Travelling would contribute to his Health. He 
retired to Athens, where he applied himſelf again 
to the Study of Eloquence, and received new 
Inſtructions in that Art from a certain Syrian 


Orator named Demetrius. This ardent Defire 
after Knowledge ſtimulated him a little while 


after, to travel into Afia, to be there inſtructed 


by the molt famous Men in every Science; 
among whom was Menippus of Caria, the beſt. 


Orator of his Time, Æſcbylus of Cnydus, Diony- 
| | us 
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us of Magneſia, Xenocles, Poſſidonius, and ſome: 
others. F the ſame Time he met with Apo- 
lonius Molo in Rhodes, who had formerly been 
his Maſter in Italy. In this Voyage he learnt 
Aſtronomy, Geometry, the old and new Phi- 
loſophy, the Theology of the heathen Religion, 
the Cuſtoms, of Athens, and the Laws of Greece. 
He ſtudied t e Morality of the Stoics under Philo 
and Clitomachus. Antiachus, who in defiance to 
Carneades, oppoſed the new Academics, inſtruct- 
77 ed him in the Opinions of the Antients, and 
F Zens and Phedrus taught himthoſe of Epicurus, 
| we he has ſince ſo much condemned in his 
Writings. At laſt, after the Death of Sy/la, - 


ES: he returned to Rome, with a Mind enriched with 
| #4 all forts of Knowledge, and a Body reſtored to 
| = perfect Health, by the Exerciſe he had ufed in 
f 48 travelling. | . 
4 i "Tre Advantage that conſiſts in the Agree- 
; ableneſs of an Orator's Perſon, and of his Dreſs, 
one would imagine to be very inconſiderable, 
| and yet they are certainly of very great Impor- 
Bat "tance. Cicero had the An of a graceful 
| 1 ES 5 Countenance, a good Voice, a pleaſing Addreſs, 
is TP a commanding Preſence, and a genteel Mien 
1. in every reſpect; Plutarch aſſures. us, that he 
* 8 | was ſo amiable in his tender Vears, that the Fa- 
1 5 thers of thoſe he ſtudied with, took a Delight 
nn: in ſceing him at School. He was very neat in 
_ his Attire, and ſtudied Dreſs, even to Aﬀecta- | 
tion. He lovedPerfumes, and a genteel Table, 
_ and as he was very pleaſant in Converſation, he 
Ji | | delighted in Entertainments, and was always 
| 17 very agreeable Company with his Friends. His 
Raullery was fine and delicate, and he managed 
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all his Buſineſs with ſuch an Addreſs, that in 


the moſt ſerious Conſultations he would fre- 


quently mingle ſo much of light Converſation 


as was enough to refreſh the Mind, without di- 
verting it from what it was intent upon. This 
is the proper Character of that Urbanzty of which 
he gives us the Precepts in his Treatiſe De Ora- 
tore, And though it be ſomewhat difficult at 


this Diſtance to judge of the Wit he there pro- 


poſes for our Imitation, in ſeveral Examples of 
the fine Turn of Words, yet it is certain that 
he himſelf.excelled in it, fince Cato, as grave, 
and as much a Stoic as he was, after having 
heard Cicero ridicule the Morality of the Stoics, » 
in that Oration for his Friend Murana, could 


not forbear laughing, and ſaying, I muſt needs 
confeſs we have a very pleaſant Conſul. 


- CICERO was liberal even to Exceſs, but 
he did not affect to ſpend Money upon Things 


that made a great Noiſe in the World. All his 


| Expences were great, and upon noble Accounts, 


and proceeded more from his Temper and Diſ- 


poſition, than from any politic 0 he had 


in them. He is reckoned to have had eighteen 


Country Seats, all very nificent, ſtately . 
ſhed 4 


built, and ſplendidly. furniſhed ; indeed he was 


not Maſter of ſo many Houſes at once; the 


chief of them were the Tuſculane, the Formian, 


that at Caietta, that at Arpinas, the Pompeian, 


and that he had near Cumæ. Neither was it ſo 


much out of Pride that he affected this Pomp, 


though it muſt be confeſſed he was a little vain 
as from a Greatneſs of Soul which ſought the 
Eſteem of a People that was far from having an 
Averſion to any Thing that was ſumptuous, 

| | © 10 
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foit were ſupported by Wealth honeftly obtain« - 


NEevzr was any Perſon born in a more | 


happy Time for Eloquence than Cicero; he came 
into the World when the Roman Empire was in 
its flouriſhing State, when Knowledge was come 
to its Perfection, and in an Age the moſt refined 
and poliſhed in the Annals of the World. Na- 
ture began with adorning his Body with all thoſe 
Graces that could make him lovely, and with 

furniſhing his Mind with all thoſe natural Qua- 
lities that were proper to render him an extra- 


ordinary Perſon. His Melancholy, which, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, is the common Characteriſ- 
tic of great Geniuſes, had nothing in it that was 


dull or heavy, and what is very unuſual, there 


was never any one ſingle Perſon that was Maſter 


of ſo much ſolid Reaſon, and had ſo much Vi- 


gour and Vivacity at the ſame Time. Thoſe 


vaſt Stores of Knowledge, and thoſe immenſe 


Treaſures of Learning with which he had with 
ſo much Care and Labour repleniſhed his Mind, 
added Weight and Authority to all he ſpoke, 
and made him deliver himſelt with all the Soli- 


dity that can be imagined. | 

Bo T beſides this$ 
much Senſe and Prudence, he had a certain 
Sprightlineſs of Wit, a peculiar Grace which 


gave an Embelliſhment to all he faid, fo that 
whatever was the Product of his Imagination 


and Fancy, he gave it a fine Turn, and made it 


appear in the moſt agreeable Colours. Whatever 
Ta booty whether it were the moſt abſtruſe 
Queſtions of Logic, the moſt barren Parts of 


natural Philoſophy, or the moſt perplexed in- 
| 2. l tricate 
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tricate Caſes of the Law, whatever came within 
the Compaſs of his Diſcourſe, though ever ſo 


involved, did {till ſhare of that Vivacity of Spirit, 
and of thoſe Graces that were ſo natural to him. 
Never had any one the Talent of Writing ſo 


. Judiciouſly, and ſo ny at the ſame Time; 
never any one yet poſleſſed the Art of mixing fo _ 
much good Senſe, and ſo much good Wit toge- 


ther. | 

AFTER all, the principal Perfection of his, 
Eloquence was his admirable Talent of affecting 
the Heart upon pathetic Subjects, by that won- 


derful Art of moving the Paſſions, the Ground 


and Foundationof which hederived from Nature, 
and which he ſo well improved by a conſtant 
Study of Ariſtotle's Rhetoric. Cicero was Maſ- 
ter of this commanding Eloquence in ſo eminent 
a Degree, that in Caſes of Importance, when 
ſeveral Orators were to plead, he had always 
thoſe Parts aſſigned him in which he might be 
moſt pathetic, becauſe he had greater Succeſs 


in that Kind than all others of his Profeſſion. 
It was his ſovereign Perfection to command the 


Paſſions, and to make Impreſſions upon the 
Minds of his Judges by the irreſiſtible Powers of 
his Eloquence. In this he had ſuch wonderful 
Succeſs, that ſometimes he would force Sighs 


and Tears from all who ſtood round the Bar. 


Theſe ſtrange Effects proceeded from a ſingular 
Art he had of inſinuating himſelf into the Heart 
through the Mind, where by the Force of his 
Reaſonings he was able to ſow thoſe Seeds, from 
whence thoſe ardent Motions ſprang which he 
made uſe of to ſhake the Reſolutions of all that 
heard him. 0 | 


Vol. II I THAT 
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THaT he arrived at this Height of Perfection 
was principally owing to the Qualities of his na- 
tural Temper and Diſpoſition; for he had a very 


tender Soul, and a ſoft impaſſioned Air. The 


Graces of his Delivery and Pronunciation gave 
him a very eaſy Admiſſion into the Hearts of his 


Audience, who finding themſelves ſurprized by 


ſo many Charms, had not Power to make Reſiſ- 
ſtance. But to all theſe natural Beauties, he like- 
wiſe added an infinite Number of artificial ones, 
which he diſplayed throughout his whole Diſ- 
courſe by an Eloquence embelliſhed with all 
the Figures and Ornaments of Speech. Yet his 
Metaphors are neither too ſplendid, nor too- 
harſh ; his Diſcourſes run eaſily and naturally, 
neither forced nor foreign, his Figures are ar- 
ranged and diſpoſed in their proper Places. His 
Thoughts are great, and it is hard to determine. 
whether he is more happy in chuſing or ex- 
prefling them. 

IT would be impoſſible in this Epitome to 
tranſcribe the Opinions of all the Men of Learn- 
ing upon the Eloquence and Character of this 
admirable Orator. Julius Cæſar, as bee e 
relates, ſaid, that Cicero triumphed oftener by 
virtue of his Eloquence, than all the reſt of the 
Romans by their Arms. Auguſtus in Plutarch 
declares he was a perfect Orator; Hortenſius 


- teſtifies, that he was wonderfully qualified to 


move the Hearts of his Audience. His Elo- 


| aeg, ſays Aufidius Baſſus, was ſo extraor- 


inary, that he ſeemed born for the Safety and 
Preſervation of the Commonwealth. Lity, in 
a Fragment of his which we find in Senecas De- 
clamations, ſays, that never any Perſon had 
| | | gained 
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gained ſo much Admiration by his Eloquence 


as Cicero, that he was happy in his Works, 
and in theRecompence and the Reward of them; 
Paterculus, that no one could bea Maſter of Elo- 
quence in Perfection but he that had been con- 
verſant with Cicero; Pliny the Hiſtorian, that no 
Mortal can be compared to him; Aimee, 
among many other Commendations of him with 
which his Books are replete. declares. that this. 
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Beſt EpiTions of CICERO. 


Ciceronis Opera, cum caſtigationibus Perri Vickorii, 

editio 1 & rariſſ. apud Juntam Venetiis, 1537, 

4 vols. Fol. 9 ; 

| Opera, curis ſecundis Petri Y:#orii, apud 

Rob. Steph. Pariſ. 15 39. 4 tom. Fol. 
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Ciceronis Opera. N. cg * apud Car. Steph, 
Pariſ. 1555. 

— Opera, SES 2 Notis Dion Lambini. 
_ Pariſ. 1566, 4 tom. Fol. 21. 22. 

Manucciorum Commentariis illuſtratus, apud 

Alaun Veuet. 182. 10 tom. 4 vols, Fol. 

— Opera, Notis Jani Gulielmii & Jani Gruteri. 

I Indicibus A = ioſiſſimis ornata. Hamburgi, 

1618. 2 vols. tl, 15. 

—— Oper, oe 
Lug. Bat. 1692. 4 tom. 2 vols. 4to. 17. 15, 
-— Eadem editio ad verbum expreſſa. Lug. Bat. 

: eee nag vols. - 
otis Variorum & /. Verburgii. 5 

1724. 2 Hæc editio tribus Mm 7 yp 
preſſa, nempe 2 vols. Fol. 4 vols. 4to. & 16 
vols. gro. min. Eodem loco & anno. 

— Opera, Notis ſelectis Variorum & Fac. Oliver, 

; _ elegantiſſima. Pariſ. 1738. 9 vols. 4to, 
121. 125. 

——— Iterum ad Verbum recuſa. . 1748 & 

1758. oY vols. 4to. 5/. 55. | 

Opera, fine Notis, nitidiſſ. is Elzevir, 

_ Lug. Bat. 1642. 9 vols. 12mo. 5. 55. | 

O Opera, typis grandior. ſed nitidiſ. line Notis, 
apud Blaeu. Amſf. 1659. 10 vols. 12mo. 10s. 64. 

— Epiſtolz & Orationes omnes, ac de Officiis, 
Notis Variorum & Jab. Geo. Grevii. Anf. 1688, 
11 vols. 8vo. 30. 3s. 

——— Opera, Philoſophica Notis Varior. & Jeb. 
Daviſſi. Cantab. variis annis, 1728, &c. 6 vols. 
8vo. 10. 14. 

Opera, quz ad Artem oratoriam pertinent, 

Notis Fac. Prouft. hate 1716, 3 vols. 8vo. 

105. 6d. W 4 

Opera, ex Editione Oliveti, 20 vo 12mo. 

Glaſguæ, 1749. 21. 107. 64. 

- Opera, 10 vols. 12mo. cura Lallemand, 

Paris, 1775 
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CORNELIUS NE POS. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS has enjoyed the 

good Fortune to pleaſe the moſt judicious 
Critics of all Ages ; but in this is ſtrangely un- 
happy; that after being fo induſtrious in im- 
mortalizing other Men, and having written a 
particular Volume of the Lives of Hiſtorians, 
he himſelf has been almoſt forgotten ; and we 
have very little left us concerning him. To 
add to the Misfortune, his excellent Treatiſe of 
The Lives of Illuſtrious Men, which is the only 
one left us of his numerous Writings, has by 
ſome very injudicious Critics been attributed to 
an obſcure Perſon, one Æmilius Probus, who 
lived in the barbarous Age of Theodoſtus. 

HE flouriſhed before and after Cz/ar's Dicta- 
torſhip. Terom places him in the fourth Year 
of Auguſtus. He was born at Heſtilia, a Vil- 
lage depending upon Verona, of which Pliny and 
Antonine in his Itinerary make Mention; and 
is at this Day ſubje& to the Eecleſiaſtical Ju- 
riſdiction of Verena. The City lies near the 
Po, upon which Account Pliny calls our Author 
Padi Accola. It is ſituated likewiſe in that Part 
of Italy, which the Romans called Italia Tranſ+ 
ie that Part of Italy which is on the other 

ide the Po; ſo that Catullus, in his Dedication 
of his excellent Poems to Cornelius Nepos, might 
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very juſtly call him an Italian. But becauſe 


the ſame Country was called Gallia Togata, or 


that Part of Gaul wherein the Toga was worn, 
in Oppoſition to Gallia Braccata, io named from 
the Dreſs of the barbarous Inhabitants ; Au ſo- 
nius, alluding to Catullus's Epigram, tells his 
Friend Pacutus, That he had found a more 
learned and obliging Patron, than Gaul furniſhed 


Catullus with; but theſe two Poets my be eaſily 
] 


reconciled, conſidering that the ſame Place was, 
in different. ReſpeQs, reckoned Part both of 
Gaul and Italy. Now, that Nepos was a Veroneſe, 
was the conſtant Opinion of that City, where, 


in the Senate-Houſe, his Statue was erected 


among thoſe of the illuſtrious Men born there. 
Verona has indeed produced as great Wits and 
as learned Men in all Faculties, as any City, 
perbaps, in the World. Here were born the 
two Plays, Macer the Botanic Poet, Vitruvius 
the Architect; and in later Times that Prodigy 
of Wit and Learning Hieronymus Fracaſtorius, 
the beſt Phyſician, Mathematiciag and Poet of 
his Age. 1 X 
As Nepos was born in a Place famous for 
lite Learning, ſo likewiſe in an Age when Ge- 
nius and Elegance of Style were advanced to 
their utmoſt Perfection; in that Age which the 
Critics call The Golden Age of Eloguence. Now, 


to be conſiderable in ſuch a Time as this, to be 


infinitely eſteemed and careſſed by the greateſt 
Perſons in it, is an infallible Argument of the 
real Excellence of an Author. Gellius ſtyles 
him Ciceros Friend, and Familiar ; and there 


was a conſtant Intercourſe of Letters between 6 
them. Catullus, the moſt accurate and elegant 


Epigram- 
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Epigrammatiſt that ever wrote, dedicated his 
Poems to him. Suetonius, in his Life of Julius 
Cæſar, takes Notice of a Letter from Cicero to 
Nepos; and Lactantius quotes an Epiſtle of Nepos 
to Tully their Epiſtolary Commerce was ſo 


great, that Macrobius makes Mention of a ſe- 


cond Book of Epiſtles from Tully to Nepos. His 
Intimacy with Atticus, is evident from the Life 
of Alticus, annexed to his Lives of excellent 
Generals; for Atticus himſelf was ſo far from 
being one, that he never engaged in the Civil 
Wars either for Cæſar or Pompey, and yet had 
the good Fortune, which I believe very few of 
that Diſpoſition ever experienced, to be ho- 
noured, eſteemed and unmoleſted, through the 
whole Courſe of his Life. | K 

He left many learned and curious Works be- 
hind him, of which the Injury of Time hath 


deprived us; and we have only juſt enough left 


us to ſee the Greatneſs of our Loſs in the reſt. 


He was Author of a Book which he called his 


Chronicle, wherein (in three diſtin Volumes) 
he gave an Account of thoſe three great Inter- 


' vals of Time, which Hiſtorians fo much talk of: 


The Obſcure, the Fabulous, and the Hiftorical 
Ages of the World. As to the firſt and ſecond, 
Tertullian informs us, that Nepos affirms, there 


never was any Saturn, but what was a Man; 


and Auſonius tells his Pupil the Emperor, that 
he ſent him Titianus's Fables and Nepos's Chro- 
nicles, which were not much unlike them. 
And Catullus, in his Preface to his Poems, 


tells us, that Nepos, did Omne Avum tribus ' 


5 


explicare Chartis. 
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BEes1DEs this great Work, he wrote the Lives 
of illuſtrious Men; of which twenty-two, which 
reſpect the Grecians and Barbarians, are tranſ- 
mitted to us; and likewiſe the Lives of the 
Roman Heroes (as is evident from his Life of 


Hannibal) and the Roman Kings. But through 


the Invaſion of foreign Nations, and the Igno- 
rance and Careleſſneſs of ſuperſtitious Monks, 
who ſuffered them to lie and rot unobſerved in 
their Libraries, we have only their Titles from 
other Authors who have had the good Fortune 
to ſurvive. Æmilius Probus hath, by ſome Cri- 
tics, been ſuppoſed to be the Author of the 
Lives of Foreign Generals ; but it is an egre- 
ous Miſtake, occaſioned by an Epigram pre- 

xed to ſome ancient ee of this Au- 
thor; wherein Probus commands his Book, if 
the Emperor Theads/ius enquire after the Author, 
to tell him it is one Probus; but then it follows, 
Corpore in hoc manns eft Genetricts Avique meigue; 
that is, his own Hand, his Mother's and Grand- 
father's were concerned in this Work : Whence 
it is clear, beyond Contradiction, that this Pro- 
bus was only a Tranſcriber. Beſides, what Man 
of common Learning and Senſe can perſuade 
himſelf, that this wretched Poet could be the 
Author of this moſt elegant and judicious Piece 
of Hiſtory ? The Claſſical Purity and Terſenefs 
of the Expreffion undeniably prove, that the 
Author of this Book lived in the Age of Julius 
and Auguſtus ; and beſides all this, there are 
_ Forty Places in the Lives themſelves, that prove 
VMepos to be the Author, and that he lived in the 
Age aforeſaid; for which conſult Lambin. 
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Bur Nepos hath not been more abuſed by aſ- 
cribing his Works to other Men, than in making 
him the Author of ſome Pieces wholly unworthy 
of him. The Book of eminent Romans is falfely 
aſcribed:to him; it is Aurelius Victor's. Many 
Things, I doubt not, were taken out of Ne- 


pos by Victor. Nor was Dares Phrygins tran- 


ſlated from the Gree# by Nepor. The Spuriouſ- 


neſs of this Author is viſible to any one who has 


any Judgment in Literature. Ihe Diction is 


not Auguſtan, but of a much more modern Date. 


Nepos, in the Judgment of ſome Men, lived after 
the Nativity of Chriſt; but if it be conſidered 
how celebrated he was for his Learning in the 
Days of Catullus, Cicero and Atticus, there will 
be no great Reaſon to adopt this Opinion. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS lived in an Age 
that had the greateſt Learning and the correcteſt 
Taſte of any ſince the Creation. Eloquence 


did not then conſiſt in tne gaudy Attire of Me- 


taphors, or the forced Acuteneſs of a conciſe: 
affected Period; but good Senſe naturally and 
neatly expreſſed, was the Language Auguſfus 
and his Court encouraged. Our Author can- 
not indeed pretend to the Politeneſs of js 


but yet he has nothing but what is manly an 


ſtrong; and there runs through his Writings | 
an agreeable Vein of ſpeaking unaffectedly, 
which declares him a Man removed above the 

Pedant or Plebeian. It muſt be confeſſed, he is 
now and then rough in his Periods, and negli- 
gent in his Exprethons, but the judicious Qin 

tilian allows this to be ſometimes a Beauty; and 
it is the Opinion of moſt Critics, that if there be 
zny Fault in Tulh himſelf, it is that he is too 
n 53 formal. 
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formal and ſyſtematic in his Style. There are 
ſome Faces that are very exact in the $ 

of their Parts and the Mixture of Colour, and 
yet they are not pleaſing; while on the other 
hand there are others in which Nature ſeems 
to have made bold and agreeable Miſtakes. Elo- 
quence isonly the Beauty of Language, in which 
a too formal Obſervance of Exactneſs is diſguſt- 
ing. There is as much Difference between the 
elegant Practice of Rhetoric and the heavy Regu- 
larity that ariſes purely from an Attention to its 
Rules, as there is between the genteel Addreſs 
ofaGentleman and the aukward Compliment of 
a School-maſter. Such is the Style of Cornelius 
Nepos, which has eſtabliſhed him in the favour 
of the beſt Judges. rk 
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Bet EDIT Ions of CORN. NEPOS. 
Commentariis Dion. Lambini, editio elegans. Pari/. 
I * to. . 
* Md, Node Variorum, ac nummis illuſtratus. Lug. 


Bat. dvo. 1675, 1707, 6s. | 
Editio nitida, Notis Gul. Adams. Oxon. 1697. 8v0. 


25, 64. 
x Ad uſum ſereniſſ. Delpbini editus eſt, Pariſis, 1675. 
A4 0. 55. | 


Notis integris Variorum & Corn. Van õtaveren. Lug. 
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Pr has had little Information as to 
1 the Particulars of Livy's Life; whether he 
was of a ſtudious Diſpoſition, and deſtined by 


Nature to live in Silence and Obſcurity : cer- 


tain it is we know very little of his Birth, his 
Employment, his Actiens, or the Condition of 
his Life in general. Only thus much, that he 
was of Padua; contrary to Sigonius's Opinion, 
who would have him born near the Town called 


Apona, 1 for this the pretended Teſti- 


mony of Martial in one of his Epigrams. It is 
plain too, he was of an illuſtrious Family, ſince 
it had the Honour of ſending out Conſuls to the 
Roman Commonwealth. That he lived: under 
the Empire of Augu/tus ; that he dedicated ſome 
Dialogues to him, upon the Queſtions debated 
in thoſe Times relating to Philoſophy, whereby 
he acquired that Emperor's Familiarity. and 
Opinion; that he afterwards wrote a Treatiſe of 
Eloquence to his Son, which Quintilian greatly 
valued ; that he began his Hiftory at Rome for 
the Convenience of inſpecting ſuch Memorials. 


as were c which were recorded in the 


Annals in the Capitol, and for better diſtin- 
guiſhing Truth from fabulous Traditions, with 
which the Hiſtory of the firſt Age of the City 
of Rome abounded; that he retired ſome Time 
N i after 
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after to Naples, to avoid Diſturbance in his 
Study; that he recited to Auguſtus and Mecenas 
ſome Parts of his Hiſtory, by which they were 
highly gratified ; that Augu/tus, on the Eſteem 
he conceived of him, made Choice of him for 
a Tutor to form the Mind of young Claudius, 
who was afterwards Emperor. 
AFTER the Death of Auguſtus he returned to 
Padua, where the Citizens received him with 
extraordinary Honours. He died in the fourth 
Year of the Reign of Tiberius, and the very 
Day of the Calends of January, which was the 
laſt of Ovid's Life, according to the Obſerva- 
tion of Euſebius in his Chronicle, His Abode 
at Rome, and the Favour of Auguſtus, gave him + 
an Opportunity of furniſhing himſelf with 
Knowledge neceſſary to his Deſign. The 
Zeal for his Undertaking, which was great 
and extraordinary, no leſs than an Univerſal 
Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, fo fixed him in 
literary Retirement, and gave him ſo little 
iges for the private Concernments of his 
own Fortune, that his Life thereby became 
ſomewhat obſcure; ſince he was obliged to 
ſequeſter himſelf from a more public Conver- 
- ſation, and live retired, that he might devote 
- himſelf wholly to the grand Work he had in 
Hand. He muſt needs have had a Soul prodi- 
giouſly great, to form the Project of ſo vaſt and 
laborious an Enterprize; for whatever Genius a 
Man has, it is only aGreatneſs of Spirit can pro- 
duce thoſeexaltedand generous Sentimentswhich 
form the Beauty and Excellency of a noble Work. 
III was certainly one of the worthieft 
Men of all Antiquity; you would conclude * 
Shs Hy „ 18 
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his Mode of ſpeaking, -that he knew not what 
Vanity was. He has not only\neyer ſpoken of 
himſelf, nor any Thing relating to himſelf in 
his Hiſtor) but likewiſe we been ignorant 
in what T ime he written, had it not been for a 
Word that by Chance eſcaped him, concerning 
the Temple of Janus, which was now ſhut, 


ſays he, by Auguſtus, having been ſo but once 


before ſince the Reign of Numa. He begins his 
Hiſtory in a Strain of Modeſty, which ſeems to 
me fo admirable, that I cannot believe a diſ- 


| creeter Author ever appeared in the World. 


“ J am uncertain, whether the Hiſtory I write 
cc of the Actions of the Roman People ſince the 
« Foundation of Rome, will be a Work worth 


„ any Conſideration ; and though I were per- 


4 ſuaded of it, I durſt not aver it, for it is a 


% Matter, Sc.“ The reſt of the Exordium, 


which I need not copy, ſince it is in the Hands 
of all Men, correſponds to the Beginning, and 
is ſufficient to ſhew the amiable Spirit of the 
Author. | 

His Sincerity likewiſe underwent the ſevereſt 
Trial that poſhbly could aflail it without bein 
corrupted. The Reputation he was in with 
Auguſtus, and that Favour to which he had ad- 
vanced him, were not Motives ſufficient to hin- 
der his ſpeaking honourably, not only of Pom- ' 
pey, but alſo of Caſſius and Brutus, the greateſt 
Enemies of that Emperor ; honouring the Me- 
mory of the Conquered in the Face, as one 
ſay, of the Conqueror; and recommending to 
the World, as honeſt Men, the Murderers of 


Caeſar in the Preſence of Auguſtus, becauſe th 
were Lovers of their own Country, It is this 


which 


„ 
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Character; and it ſeems that ſomethin 
been wanting to the Glory, or rather the Good- 
fortune of a People that was Maſter of the 
World, had they not produced fo great a Man 
for their Hiſtorian. It is this which doubtleſs 
occaſioned that famous Inſcription found at 
Padua, in the Year One thouſand Four hundred 
and Thirteen, in the Church of 3 
O/a Titi Livii Patavini, amnium Mortalium 
icio digni, cujus prope inuicto Calamo, invicti 
Populi Romani res geſtæ conſcriberentur. 

HE Roman Hillery of Livy was publiſhed 
when Auguſtus was living, and is ſuppoſed to 
have employed the Hiſtorian twenty Years or 
more, in completing it. The original Number 


of Books were an hundred and forty-two. There 


are only thirty-five left. An Epitome of this 


_ Hiſtory, from which we learn the Number of 


the original Books, is extant, except the Abridg- 
ment of the hundred and thirty-ſixth and he 
hundred and thirty-ſeventh Book. It has been 
thought, this Epitome has contributed much to 
the Loſs of the Original. Glareanus, and others, 
have divided the Original into fourteen Decades; 
that is, one hundred and forty Books. The 
firſt Decade, ſays Glareanus, treats of the Affairs 
of four hundred and ſixty Years. The ſecond 
Decade is loſt : The Years of this Decade are 


ſeventy- five. The third Decade contains the 


ſecond Punic War under Hannibal, including 


eighteen Years. The fourth Decade _— 
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the Macedonian War againſt Philip, and the 


Aſaatic War W og Antiochus; which includes 
the Space of about twenty-three Years. The 
firſt five Books of the fifth Decade were found 


at Worms, in the Year Fourteen hundred and 


| N ors Theſe are all the Books remain- 
ing o 


ginning; as appears from the Epitome, and 
what follows in Livy. The five Books of the 
fifth Decade are very defective. Eraſmus tells us, 
the Archetype was written in ſuch a continued 
Series of Letters as the Ancients uſed to write 
it, that it required a learned, attentive and ſkil- 
ful Perſon to ſeparate the Words from each other; 
and he obſerves this half Decade is certainly Livy's 
from the Diction and Epitome to which it ex- 
actly correſponds, | 


ET RUS CRINITUS will not allow Zi- 


vy 's Hiſtory to be divided by Livy into ſo many 
Decades, ſince nothing of this can be gathered 
from the Ancients. Priſcion and other Gram- 
marians in their Quotations. of Ly, mention 
the Books, but ſay nothing of the Decades. Nor 
does the Number of the Books agree with the 


Diviſion ; for fourteen Decades make but one 


hundred and forty Books, whereas Petrarch aſ- 
ſerts, Livy wrote one hundred and forty-two. 
Czlius Rhodiginus, and other Men of Learning, 
admit of the Decades ; becauſe there is a Preface 


prefixed to every Decade. The third Decade is - 
reckoned: the moſt excellent of all the Hiſtory, 


which gives us an Account of a very long and 
ſevere War, in which the Romans gained fo 


many Advantages that no Arms could afterwards | 


withſtand 


Livy's Hiſtory. The thirty-third Book 
was found at Mentz, but defective in the Be- 
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withſtand them. The firſt Book of this Decade 
is copied almoſt Word for Word from Polybius, 
and mentions many Things in the Hiſtory of 
this War with Hannibal, which are ſuſpected 
as not mentioned by Polyb:us, who gives us abet- 
ter Account than L:vy of the Roman military Aſ- 
fairs. In the firſt Book of the Macedonian War 
he is much more exact than Lity, in ſpecifying 
the Names of the Perſons who acted; in giving 
us a particular Account of the Siege of Mydos; 
and in all the Series of this Hiſtory it is evident, 
that Livy has tranſlated many Paſſages Word 
for Word from Polybius. The Beginning of this 
Hiſtory is too general. From the Deſtruction 
of Trey to the Rebuilding of Lavinium, are rec- 
koned two Years; from the Building of Lavi- 
nium to Alba, thirty Years; from Alba to Rome, 
four hundred Years; from the Building of Rome 
to the Conſuls, two hundred and forty-four 


Years : So that from the taking of Troy to the 
Beginning of the Conſulate, which is the Sub- 
ject of Livy's firſt Book, are fix hundred and ſe- 
venty-ſix Years. Dionyſius vpe, wer has 


learnedly and accurately diſcuſſed this Period in 
four Books. It was not therefore Livy's Deſign 
to give us a particular Explication of the moſt 
ancient Roman Tranſactions, which many Hiſ- 
torians had done ons before, but rather to relate 
what was tranſacted by the Romans a little before 
the ſecond Punic War, to his own Times: and 
left his Hiftory ſhould be incompleat in the 
8 he very conciſely treats of the Roman: 
Affairs in the firſt eee from the Foun- 
dation of Rome, to the ſecond Punic War. Dio- 
nyſius, who purpoſed to write the * of 
| | me, 
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Rome, has omitted nothing he thought deſerved 
Relation: He has not only preſented us with 
the Facts, but the exact Time in which they 


happened; and what Livy has comprehended 


in three Books, he has diffuſed in eleven. As 


to Livy's Facts, which are ſuſpected, it is thought 
they are taken from Fabius Pictor, an old Hiſ- 
toriographer. This Account includes the moſt 
material Circumſtances that relate to the Hiſtory 
of this noble Writer. 5 
PERHArs never Man came furniſhed with bet- 
ter Abilities, or thoſe more improved, to the 
Writing of Hiſtory, than Livy. He was formed in 


| 3 that Time the Empreſs of the World, in 
0 


which all the moſt important Affairs of the Uni- 
verſe were decided, and in the politeſt Age that 
ever exiſted ; having had ſcarce any other School 
than the Court of Augu/ius. There it was he 


learned the Language of the moſt poliſhed and 


accompliſhed of Mankind ; and that lively, ele- 
gart Air then in faſhion; that exquiſite Fate, 
that Purity and Sublimity of Expreffion, which 
was the Characteriſtic of that Age, and of which 
there were ſuch great Models in every Species of 
Writing. Thence it was he acquired that Soft 

neſs neceſſary to pleaſe, and that Force which 
renders him affeCtive ; wherein peculiarly con- 
ſiſts his eſſential Character. For never Man 
united all the Grace and Beauty with all the Ve- 
hemence of Diſcourſe, ſo much as he; to much 


does the Sweetneſs of Style temper the maſcu- 


line Force and Energy of what he fays, that 
there falls not any Thing from his Pen too ſtrong, 
but is ſoftened with a Nerd that is elegant and 
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Tux Sublimity of Livy's Expreflion tranſports 
a Man's Soul into Extaſy ; it is about two thou- 


ſand Years ſince this Hiſtorian wrote, yet he ſtill 


commands a reſpectful Attention from all Na- 


tions, by his awful and majeſtic Mode of Speak- 


ing, which has been the Admiration of all Ages. 
In fine, nothing ſatisfies my Mind fo well, as 
his admirable Choice of Words, always propor- 


tioned to his Sentiments, and his excellent Man- 


ner of expreſſing his Sentiments, always con- 


formably to the Things he ſpeaks of. He has 


attained the beſt of any Man that ſort of Style, 
which Cicero adviſes Hiſtorians to acquire; and 
it is (ſays So ) by this greatPattern that Bu- 
chanan, ariana, Ja, 0 Amilius, Paulus 
Fovius, and all that have outlived the Times 
they flouriſhed in, have formed their Method 


of writing Hiſtory. Livy has a moſt engaging 


Way of delivering a Narrative, owing to his ad- 


mirable Skill of mixing little Things with great 


ones; becauſe great Events by themſelves are 


tireſome and fatiguing, whereas ſmall Adven- 
tures are pleaſant, LE | 
cording to the ſame Scheme he varies the Tran- 
ſactions he relates, makes ſad Occurrences ſuc- 


relieve the Mind. Ac- 


ceed thoſe that are pleaſant, and mingles very 


diſcreetly the bright with the obſcure, that he 


may keep up the Reader's Attention by this agree- 


Tunis Writer had a natural Felicity of Mind 


adapted to e elegant and great, where- 
in he had a very refined Taſte, f 


e had an ad- 
mirable Genius for Eloquence in general, that 
is, for Purity of Diſcourſe, for Elegance of Dic- 


tion, for Dignity of Expreſſion, and a certain 


Elevation 


Came her 
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Elevation of Soul, that made him moſt fortu- 
nate in his Imagination. He was, to complete 


theſe Qualifications, choice in his Words, juſt 


in the Arrangement of his Periods, great in his 
Sentiments, and the univerſal Economy of his 
Deſign. He was, in ſhort, Maſter of all the 
| Rhetoric of Hiſtory ; for Hiſtory has a peculiar 


Rhetoric of its own ; and this Rhetoric has its 
Rules. Quintilian ſays, his Style is ſweet and 


flowing, that is, has more of Solidity, than Luſ- 
tre, and is moſt pleaſing to thoſe who had rather 


be affected, than dazzled and amazed. His Air 
is great and noble in its Simplicity, and he has 
a Softneſs of Expreffion, ever ſupported with 
much Force and Majeſty, His Diſcourſe is ani- 
mated in ſo lively a Manner, as ſuffers nothing 
to droopor languiſh. And the Turn, the Caden- 


cy, the Grace he gives to all he ſays, the Juſt- - 


neſs of his Words, the Clearneſs of his Senſe, 
every Thing he exhibits before us is admirable. 
Perhaps there never was Hiſtorian more engag- 
ing by the Talent he had of expreſſing Nature 
and giving her a different Face and Form as be- 
everal Situations, painting ker always 
in her proper Colours, making every Paſſion 
ſpeak its genuine Language, that it might have 
its full Effect upon the Mind. Hence it is he 
is ſo incomparable in painting the Manners, that 
his Portraitures are ſo like, that he dreſſes every 
Thing in the Features that become it, never con- 
founding thoſe Beauties which Nature has diſ- 
tinguiſhingly marked. | | 
HE eminently exceeds the reſt of Hiſtorians 
in the perfect Knowledge he has of Decorum, 


. which is a Science indiſpenſably nece ta 


a Man 
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a Man that will write Hiſtory, ſince nothing 
carries the Appearance of Truth, but what cor- 
reſponds to an exact Obſervation of what is agree- 
able to each Particular. See how he diſtinguiſhes 
the different Ages of the Commonwealth, by the 
Difference of Spirit and Manners that reigned 


in it. It is by this Principle Hannibal and Sci- 
pio preſerve their Characters ſo well in this Au- 


thor, where nothing is touched in the ſame 
Manner, or written in the ſame Tenour. Hence 
it is that Rome could ſpeak otherways under 
Kings and Tribunes, than in theReigns of the 
laſt Conſuls and Emperors; that every one in 


this Hiſtory ſtands marked in a diſtinguiſhing 
Character. His Diſcourſe has Authority when 
it inſtructs, it has Sweetneſs and Condeſcen- 


ſion when it perſuades, Neatneſs when it re- 
lates, is Graceful and Elegant when it would 
pleaſe ;- is Fervent, Nervous and Pathetic, when 
it would affet : He is Moral and InſtruQtive 
where it is requiſite, giving Leſions to the whole 


World, and at the ſame Time ſeeming to do no- 


thing leſs. | | 
TE Length of hisPeriods, which many are 
apt to blame, is in my Judgment one of his 
ours Advantages; it is this only that renders 
im Majeſtic ; = a long and ampleStyle never 


wants Majeſty, when it it is, like his, ſupport- 


ed with good Senſe, and by an exquilite Choice 
of Words. After all, the World has never been 


able to diſcern his Method; he has a ſecret Art, 


couched under a ſeeming Plainneſs and Simpli- 
city, which makes him appear Natural through- 
out his Work. He is particularly ſure to prac- 


tiſe this Art, in that which ſeems to have its De- 


pendance 


— 


pendance moſt on Nature, carefully ſhunning 
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all Manner of Affectation, and ſtudying always 
to be ſimple. It is by this ſtately yetefamiliar 
Way, which is the moſt uſual Ornament of his 
Diſcourſe, that he ſtrikes the Soul with thoſe 
wonderful Impreſſions, that he ſhakes and agi- 
tates it as he pleaſes, that his Sentiments break 
in upon you through the Force of his Words 
(the Strength of which he very well underſtood) 
and that he always moves thoſe whom he is ad- 


dreſſing, by the natural Energy of his Expreſſion. 


This Quality renders him as vehement in his 
great Paſſions, 2s ſoft and — in the leſs, 
giving the former a more active and lively Air, 
and the latter a gentle and tender Strain. Indeed 
the Genius he had for Sublimity of Expreſſion, 
and the Art he had to manage it ſo dextrouſly, 


and emj*oy it upon Occaſion, accuſtomed him 


to raiſe his Style upon any great Event. It was 
here he took a ſort of literary Pride, to exhibit, 


as one may ſay, and ſhew the moſt rare and con- 


cealed Riches of his Soul in their full Capacity. 
What Draughts, what Paintings does he then 
give you, . 4M the Greatneſs of his Theme at 
once excites him, and furniſhes him with thoſe 
admirable Opportunities of which he knew how 
to make the beſt uſe? And it is in theſe favour- 
able and naturally lofty Topics, that he raiſes 
and ennobles his Diſcourſe by thoſe great Ideas, 
with which his excellent Genius for the ſublime 
and majeſtic Style inſpires him, which is his 
very Character. It is, in fine, by the natural 
and proper Choice of Words, the moſt in uſe, 
but the moſt ſplendid and harmonious, which 
add a Luſtre to all the other Beauties of Diſ- 
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courſe ; that he excites in the Mind of his Rea- 
ders an Admiration mingled with Surpriſe, which 
is quite a different Thing from the Pleaſure that 
ariſes from Perſuaſion only. | 
TE Encomiums befiowed upon Livy are 
almoſt infinite; Zudovicus Vives exhibits this 
Character of him: Variety has not rendered 
Livy confuſed, nor the Simplicity of his Hiſ- 
tory tedious; in little and low Matters which 
often happen, he is not inſipid and jejune, 
and in Plenty and Greatneſs he is not turgid 
and vaſt, being full without ſwelling, equal 
and ſoft, on this Side Effeminacy, neither 
luxuriouſly flowing, nor diſa . barren; 
in plain Things he is not au nor lan- 
uid, in ſoft Ihings he does not riſe in a vio- 
t and forced Oratory ; yet he is not ſo co- 
pious as to be irkſome, nor ſo light as to be 
careleſs. His Words are equal to his Matter, 
and his Sentiments to his Subject; he is grave 
and magnificent in his Account of Actions, and 
yet conciſe and proper; in Narrations he is na- 
tural, and always circumſpect, never confound- 
ing the Order, nor anticipating the Event; he 
is no Seeker of Favour by Flattery, or ſparing 
in his Reprehenſions in Expectation of a Par- 
don, nor *. bitter to an Offence; he never 
ſpares the Senate, that great and venerable Mo- 
derator of the World, nor the Reman People, 
the Sovereigns of the Earth, if precipitated by 
Raſhneſs, or deceived by Error, or by any other 
Means, whenſoever they happen to tranſgreſs 
the Bounds of Moderation and Juſtice. . un 
I $HALL conclude with obſerving that Livy 
had never travelled much, or been employed in 
I military 
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military Affairs; yet what he might want in 


Experience, was happily ſupplied by wonderful 


Abilities and Eloquence, by ſevere Study, and 


unwearied Endeavours after Knowledge and 


Information ; ſo that he deſcribes all the Coun- 
tries, Towns, Seas, and Ports, whither the 
Roman Legions and Navies came, with near 
the ſame e and Perfection, which he 


could any Place in Italy, lays a Siege, draws 
up an Army with Skill and Conduct ſcarce in- 


ferior to Ceſar himſelf. Had there been as 
many Charms in the Converſation of this ex- 


traordinary Man, as there are in his Writings, 
the Gentleman of Cadiz would not repent of 


his long Journey, who came from thence merely 


to ſee Livy from the Fame of his incomparable 


Eloquence, and celebrated Abilities; and we 
have Reaſon to believe he received Satisfaction, 
becauſe after he had ſeen Livy and converſed 
with him, he had no Curioſity to fee Rome, to 
which he was ſo near, and which at that Time 
was, for its Magnificence and Glory, one of 


the greateſt Wonders of the whole Earth. Nor 


eſs was the Veneration paid to the Memory of 
this immortal Writer by o King of Arra- 
on, above two hundred 
Prince ſent his Embaſſador to the Citizens of 
Padua, and obtained a Bone of that Arm with 


which Livy had writ his Hiſtory ; he cauſed it 


to be removed to Naples with the greateſt Marks 
of Honour, as the moſt ineſtimable Preſent 
and it is ſaid that he recovered his Health from 


a languiſhing Indiſpoſition, by the Delight he 


took in reading this immortal Hiſtory. 


; Bur 


ears ſince. That 
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Bur though Antiquity has ever paid ſo great 
a Deference 5 the Miese of this Great Man, 
and recommended him to us as the perfecteſt 
and moſt complete Model of all others: yet 
nothing it ſeems is ſo abſolute and accompliſhed, 
but Malice and Ill-nature will fix upon as Mat- 
ter of Blame and Cenſure. In the Age wherein 
he lived, Aſinius Pollis arraigned his Style, and 
called it Patavinity. What he meant by it has 
given Occaſion. to the ſpeculative Refinements 
and different Conjectures of the Critics. Pig- 
norius conceives, it reſpects only the Ortho- 
graphy of certain Words in which Livy uſed 
one Letter for another, after the Cuſtom of his 
Country, writing ſibe and quaſe, for _ and guaſi, 
which he proves by many ancient Inſcriptions: 
but the moſt received Opinion is, that this Ro- 
man Lord, being uſed to the Delicacy of the 
Language ſpoken in the Court of Auguſtus, 
could not bear with certain; Provincial Idioms 
which Livy, as a Paduan, uſed in many Places 
of his Hiſtory. This was the Sentiment of Quin 
tilian, who had too ſubtil a Diſcernment, and 
lived too near theſe Times, to be ignorant of 
the Meaning of this Charge. | 
Hk was Hale by Auguſtus for favouring 
Pompey's Party, and inclining to the Side of 
Liberty; and Caligula accuſed him of Negli- 
gence on one fide, and an exceſſive Redundancy 
of Words on the other, and commanded his 
Statues and Writings to be removed from all 
Libraries, where he knew they were curiouſl 
fg But the capricious Humour of this 
yrant exerted itſelf with the ſame Barbarity 
againſt the Portraits and Works of Homer and 


I | . Virgil, 


In his Hiſtory to authorize his Religion, w 
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Virgil. Domitian, another Monſter and Pro- 


digy of Nature, put to Death one Aetius Pompo- 


fanus, for ee 50 he received in reading the 
Orations of Livy, 


enece the R hetorician accuſes 
Livy of Envy and Prejudice when he gave Thu- 


_ . eydides the Preference to Salut. ' Duintilian ob- 


ſerves, that Livy begins his Hiſtory with an 
Hexameter Verſe. Gregory the Great would 


not ſuffer the Works of Livy to be laid up in 


any Chriftian Library: indeed his Hiſtory is full 
of Prodigies; ſometimes an Ox fpeaks, then a 
Mule ingenders; Men, Women, Cocks and Hens 
change their Sex; it rains Showers of Flint- 
ftones, Fleſh, Chalk, Blood and Milk. The 
Statues of the Gods are ſaid to ſpeak, to ſhed 
Tears, and ſweat pure Blood. How many Ap- 
paritions and Phantoms do we find? How many 
Armies ready to engage in the Air? How many 
Lakes and Rivers of Blood? Pope Gregory was 
perſuaded that Liuy intermixed thoſe 5 | 
en 
his Deſign perhaps was no more than to divert 
the Reader with Variety, to enliven the Dulneſs, 
and relieve the Melancholy of his Narrations. 
H 1s Style is blamed for being too diffuſive, 


and by his continual Amplifications he wants 


that Vigour andStrength which is admirable in 
Thucydides; but this Fault may be eaſily par- 
doned, conſidering that it is this Diffuſeneſs 
alone that renders him ſtately and majeſtic. It 
muſt be owned he is ſometimes obſcure, and 
affects the Uſage'of very ancient Latin Words, 
which are now obſolete, and he has peculiar 
Ways of ſpeaking, unknown to other Authors, 


and only proper to himfelf. But it is probable 
K de 
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104 Livts of the Roman HisTorIans. | 
he has been corrupted in many Places, whether 


by thoſe who were the firſt Copyiſts, or by the 
antient Editors or by the Modern, or by the 
falſe Conjectures of unſkilful Critics, who pre- 
tending to correct him where they have not 
underſtood him, have quite ſpoiled what. they 
Wiſhed to have mended, ſo that we are far from 
having Zivy ſuch as he was at firſt. 1 
HE is charged with being not exact enough 
in furniſhing himſelf with Documents and diving 
into the Bottom of his Subject; that he only 
wrote from the Memoirs of the Conquerors, 
who had undoubtedly ſuppreſſed what made to 
their Diſadvantage. They add, that if Livy had 
been at the ee to purchaſe the Memo- 
rials of Carthage, as Thucydides to obtain thoſe of 
Lacedæmon, he had not expatiated ſo largely upon 
the Dignity of the Roman People, he would 
doubtleſs have found ſome Particulars where to 
have done more Juſtice to Hannibal and his Re- 
public than he did. Th 
TRE Revelation of Romulus after his Death, 
that Rome ſhould become the Capital of the 
World, and all the Particulars of that Appari- 
tion ſeen by Proculus, and which he related to 
the People, has ſomething ſo enthuſiaſtic in it 
that one is amazed an Author of ſo ſolid a Cha- 
rater ſhould ſufter ſuch a Story to pats without 
giving it a more plauſible Turn. The Adven- 
ture of Lucretia, as wondrous as it is, is not ſo 
admirably put together, there is ſomething 
wanting to its Probability, a Man knows not 
upon what Grounds ſhe kills herſelf. If ſhe has 
ſuffered Violence, why does ſhe puniſh herſelf, 
ſince ſhe could not reſiſt it? Why would ſhe not 
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die before ſhe was raviſhed ? Is it N Va- 
nity, is it Wiſdom or Deſpair, is it Love of 
Virtue or Glory, that makes her ſtab herſelf ? 
All Things rightly conſidered, one knows not 

he Audacity of Clælia too is a lit- 


naturally timorous could never thinkof attempt- 
ing fo dangerous a Paſſage in a River whoſe 
Margin is almoſt inacceſſible. A few moreFail- 
ings might be collected out of the Writings of 
Livy, which ſhew indeed that his Pen was mor- 
tal, and nothing is more eſſential to Man than 


ſometimes to err; but his many Excellencies, 
and the Greatneſs of his Merit remain ſtill ſa- 


cred” and inviolable. No Hiſtorian could be 
happier in the Dignity of his Subject, and none 
was better qualified to adorn it; his Genius was 
every way capable of the mighty Undertaking, 
and was equal and abundantly correſpondent tg 
the Majeſty of the Roman Empire, 
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FELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 


HOUGH this Writer in the two Books 

he compoſed, pretended only to write an» 
Epitome of the Roman Hiftory, from the Foun- 
dation of Rome to the Time wherein he lived, 
which he ſays was the Reign of Tiberius, yet 
he began his Account with Things more an- 
cient: for tho* the Beginning of his firſt Book 
is loſt, we nevertheleſs find in it the Remains 
of the Antiquities of many Cities more ancient 
than Rome, the Origin of which he diſcovers 
before he deſcribes the Foundation of that great 
Metropolis. He was of illuſtrious Extraction, as 
appears from thoſe of his Family, who had ſig- 
nalized themſelves in the Exerciſe of many of 


the great Employments of the Raman Empire; 


was a military 3 ribune when Cains Cæſar, a 
Grandſon of Auguſtus, had an Interview with 
the King of the Parthians in an Iſle of the Eu- 


 Þhrates; commanded a Squadron of Horſe in 


Germany under Tiberius, and accompanied that. 
Prince nine Years ſucceſſively in all his Expe- 
ditions; he received honourable Rewards from 


him, and was advanced to the Pretorſhip. Hav- 


ing happily ſucceeded in the military Profeſſion, 
he ſays himſelf, that the Remembrance of the. 
Countries he had viſited during the Time he 
commanded in the Armies, in his Travels 
| | K 3 through 
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through the Provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, 
Achaia, Aſia the leſs, and other more eaſterly 
Regions, eſpecially thoſe upon the Shores of the 
Zuxine Sea, furniſhed his Mind with the moſt 
agreeable Ideas and Recollections. Whereb 
one may judge, that if he had written this Hiſ- 
tory as intire and large as he ſometimes promiſed, 
we ſhould have found many Things very conſi- 
| derable in it, as reported by a Man who was ſo 
eminent an Eye-witneſs, and had a Share in 
the Execution of the nobleſt Part of them. In 
that little which is left, wherein he repreſents 
all compendiouſly, divers Particulars are related 
that are no where elſe to be found ; which hap- 
pened either from the Silence of other Hiſtorians 
_ Matters, or the Loſs of Part of their Labours. - 
TRE Style of Velleius Paterculus is very wor- 
thy of his Age, which was alſo the Time of pure 
Latinity. His greateſt Excellence lies in ſcur- 
rilizing or praiſing thoſe he ſpeaks of, which he 
does in the harſheſt, or ſofteſt Terms, and the 
jevereſt, or moſt delicate Expreſſions that are 
ſeen in any other Hiſtorian or Orator. But he is 
blamed, and perhaps with reaſon, for flattering 
too much the Party and Family of Auguftus, and 
making extravagant Eulogies not only of Tibe- ; 
rius, but even of his Favourite Sejanus, whoſe I 
Merit he celebrates as one of the principal and | 
moſt virtucus Perſons whom the Reman Com- 
monwealth ever produced. But the like Fault 
may be found in many others who have written 
the Hiſtory of their own "Times, with a Deſign 
to publiſh it whilſt they lived; however, * 
imagined, that theſe his exceſſive Praiſes of Se- 
ganus were the Cauſe of his Fall, and the hu” 
: | . 8 0 
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of the reſt of that unhappy Favourite's Friends, 
who were almoſt all put to death upon his Ac- 
count; but yet this Opinion can paſs for no- 
thing but a mere Conjecture, ſince it is no 
where elſe to be ſouncg. n 

TRR Nature of his Epitome did not (it ſeems) 
admit of Orations, yet an oblique one is to be 
found in his ſecond Book, in which he introduces 
the Son of Tigranes ſpeaking to Pompey to pro- 
cure his Favour. Paterculus's Remark (ſays 
Rapin) upon the Death of Pompey, baſely aſſaſſi- 
nated by the Perfidy cf King Ptolemy of Egypt, 
has ſomewhat of Greatneſs init, and well becomes 
that Place of the Story, which wanted ſuch. 
Light and Grace: So various, ſays he, was the 
Fortune of that Great Man, that he who but 
lately wanted Earth for the Extent of his Victo- 
ries, now wanted it for the Dimenſions of his 
Grave. The Thought is beautiful, but rather 
too much refined after the Manner of this Au- 
thor ; Paterculus, ſays the ſame Critic, to en- 
liven the melancholy Story of the Proſcription 
by the Triumviri, throws in a very pleaſant Piece 
of Raillery, which he makes to be delivered by 
the Soldiers as they followed the triumphal Cha- 
riot of en ae and Plancus : Qur two Conſuls 


| triumphed not over the Gauls, but over the Ger- 


mans, as having conſented to the Baniſhment of 
their neare/t Relations. Such Strictures as theſe, 
as they are ſurpriſing in themſelves, ſo they are 
very fortunate in Hifto , and have a wonderful 
Effect in relieving the Mind, and raifing the At- 
tention, 20 
_ THERE is ſomething very remarkable in the 
Style of this Writer, Which is, that among all 
. K 4 . his: 
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his Figures of Oratory, he employs the Epipho- 
nema ſo gracefully, that perhaps no one ever 
equalled him in this Reſpect, So that in all, 
or moſt of the Events which he mentions, there 
are few that he does not conclude with one of 
thoſe ſententious Reflections, to which Rhe- 
toricians give this Denomination. Beſides the 
ue of this Figure when it is judiciouſly em- 
ployed, as he well knew how to do, there is no- 
thing inſtructs a Reader more uſefully than this 
Kind of Corollary applied to the End of the 
chief Actions of every Narration. Our Wri- 
ter ſhews his ee Lene to Eloquence 
in his Invective againſt Marc Anthonyon the Sub- 
JeR of his Proſcription, and upon the Death of 
Cicero, whom he wonderfully applauds in this 


Place, and in another of the ſame Book, where 


he acknowledges that without ſuch a Perſon, 
Greece, though overcome in Arms, might have 
boaſted to have been victorious in Wit, He had 
ſo mighty an Efteem for this Orator, that he 
declares that excepting thoſe whom Cicero ſaw, 
or by whom he was ſeen and heard, there was 
no one among the Romans who deſerved to be ad- 
_ mired for their Eloquence, which was a Faculty 
as to the excelling Part, that was circumſcribed 


only within, the Compals of C:cero's Life. i 


ESIDES the two Books of the abridged Hiſ- 
of Velleius Paterculus, à Fragment has been 
produced, which is aſcribed to him, touching 
the Defeat of ſome Reman Legions in theCoun- 


of the Griſons. It mentions a City called 


Cicera, and takes notice, that of a Legion there 
engaged Ferres alone eſcaped, whom Cicero cauſed 

afterwards ' to be condemned with Infamy, for 
Te | N having 


* 
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having, during his Proconſulſhip in Sicily, uſed - | 


ſuch Extortions as almoſt ruined that important 
Province. But moſt learned Men, and Yelſerus 
with Voſſius among the reſt, declaim againſt this 
Piece, which they affirm to be ſpurious, as well 
from the Style, which ſeems to be. of an Age 
much inferior to that of Paterculus, as from the 
Matter which it treats, in which they find great 
Abſurdities. But laying aſide the doubtful Judg- 
ment of Critics, it is evident in reſpect of the 
true Phraſe of this Author, that excepting the 
1 Faults proceed rather from his Tranſeribers than 


4 __— 
152 it » > 


imſelf, and the Copies than the Original, we 
have nothing more pure in all the Latin Language 
than his Writings, nor more worthy of the 


| Times of Aigu/ius and Tiberius. 
| 


— n 
_ - 


borate Expounder of ancient Hiſtory. He is ho- 
neſt and true, Fas Aldus Minutius, till you come 
to the Cæſars, where he is not every where faith- 


ful; for through Flattery he conceals and covers 


[ many Things, and plainly relates them other- 
wiſe than they were, yet he every where expreſſes 
himſelf with a full and flowing Eloquence. No- 


and Sweetneſs than his Style, he comprehends the 
Alntiquities of the Romans with: fo much Brevity 


— a 


and Perſpicuity, that, if he were extant intire, he 
would be without an Equal; he commends the 


illuſtrious Perſons he names in a certain exalted 
Oratory, becoming ſo great a Man. His Style is 
| pure, clear, elegant, and worthy of the beſt Age 
| of Roman Literature. But this Critic cenſures his 
| Faults with great Freedom. Among the Anci- 
| ents, ſa,s hc, Velleius Paterculus likewiſe raiſes 


* 


Tuts Writer is allowed to be a clear and ela- 


thing, ſays Lipſius, can flow with greater Purity 
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my Indignation. He repreſents ZliusSejanus en- 
dowed with all good Qualities, and applauds him 
as upon a Theatre. TheEffrontery of this Hiſ- 
torian ! However, we know he was born and 
died for the Deſtruction of Mankind. After ma- 
ny Commendations, he concludes, that Livia Au- 
guſta was a Woman that reſembled the Gods more 
than Man. As to Tiberius, he thinks it a Crime 
to ſpeak otherwiſe of him than of immortal Fove. 
What ſincere or honeſt Mind can bear this? On 
the other hand, how diſingenuouſly doth he con- 
ceal every where the excellent Qualities of Ceſar 


Germanicus ? How invidiouſly does he ruin the 


Reputation of Agrippina, and others, whom 
Tiberius was thought to hate? In ſhort, he is no- 
thing but a Court Paraſite. You will ſay, per- 


haps, it was unſafe to ſpeak the Truth in theſe 


Times; I own it: But if he durſt not write the 
'Truth, he ought not to have written Lyes. No 
Man is called to an Account for Silence. 

Ir is ſomewhat ſtrange that a Work fo worthy 
to be carefully preſerved, and of which Copies 
might be al made by reaſon of its Brevity, 
ſhould be in danger of being loſt. The feſt Edi. 


tion of this Author was publiſhed by Rhenanus . 


at Baſil, from the Manuſcript of Morbac, in the 
Year 1520. It is obſerved that no ancient Wri- 
ter but Priſcian makes mention of Paterculus ; 
but the Moderns have done him infinitely more 


Juſtice, by publiſhing him frequently with Notes 


and Commentaries. The Annales Velleiani of 
Mr. Dodwell, prefixed to the Oxford Edition, 
diſcover a very ſingular Knowledge of Anti- 


quity. | 
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Bt Epirioxs of VEL. PATERCULUS,, 
j * Paterculus ad uſum ſerenif Delphini. Parif. 1675. 
\ 4to. 10s. 64. 

Notis Variorum & Ant. Thyfi. Lugd. Bat. 1688. 
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[ Variis Lection. & Notis Tho, Hearne. Oxon, 1711. 
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QVINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS. 


ALEXANDER had noReaſon to complain, 
as he once did, for not having, like Achilles, 


a Homer to celebrate his Actions, ſince there was 


found among the Latins ſo eminent an Hiſtorian 
as Quintus Curtius to deſcribe the great Actions 
of his Life. He was certainly, ſays La Mothe, 
one of the nobleſt Authors they had, and the 
Excellence of his Style ſeems to intimate 
that he was more ancient than Livy and Pater- 
culus, and to make him paſs for him whom 
Cicero mentions in one of his Epiſtles, if the 
more common Opinion of thoſe who have la- 
boured in the Search of his Ape, did not place 
him in the Reign of Tepee, and ſome to 
have lived in the Time of Trajan. As he lived 
to a great Age, he may well be the ſame Perſon 
mentioned by Suetonius as a great Rhetorician, 
in the Reign of Tiberius, and by Tacitus as a 
Prztor and Proconſul of Africa under that Em- 
ror; for there are not above two and thi 
Yew from the laſt of Tiberius to the firſt of 


Veſpafian ; and what the younger Pliny reports 


a Viſion which appeared in Africa to one 
Curtius Rufus, can be underſtood of no other 
than him who, is mentioned by Tacitus. 

Bor it is of little Moment to reconcile the 
Dive ity of Opinions upon this Subject, which 
e Mt Are 


„ 
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are collected by Veſſius; perhaps he was only a 
Son of thoſe whom Cicero or Suetonius mentions, 


and may have nothing in common with any of 


the other above mentioned, eſpecially confider- 
ing that neither Quintilian, nor any of the An- 


cients have ſaid a Word of him, or his Hiſtory, 
which is very ſtrange: For how Quintilian, 
who omitted not to mention all the conſiderable 
Hiſtorians then extant, in the tenth. Book of 
his Inſtitutions, written in Domitian's Reign, 
could omit him, 1s not to be accounted for, 
without ſuppoſing that the Works of Quintus 
Curtius were not at that Time publiſhed, 

TRE common Impreſſions of this Author 
confeſs that his two firſt Books, and the End 
of the Fitth, are loſt, as alſo the Beginnin 


of 
the Sixth; and in ſome few Places of the Faſt, 


which is the 'T'enth, there appears a manifeſt 
Defect. The two firſt Books were ſupplied by 


Chriflopher Bruno, which he did out of what 


Arrian, Diodorus, Juſtin, and ſome others had 
related upon the ſame Subject. The Character 
of this Writer is highly applauded by the moſt 
eminent Judges of Hiſtory, though not wholly 
exempt from Imperfections. Both Arrian and 
Quintus Curtius are florid Writers, ſays Colerus, 
but Curtius is by far the moſt ſplendid ; he does 
rather weary than ſatiate his Reader, he abounds 


with direct and oblique Sentences by which the 


Life of Man is happily illuſtrated. Lipffus 
agrees in the ſame Judgment: He is, ſays he, 
in my Opinion, an honeſt and true Hiſtorian, 
if any ſuch there have been; there is a ſtrange 
Felicity in his Style, and a Pleaſantneſs in his 
Relations; he is conciſe and fluent, ſubtle and 


clear, 
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Clear, careleſs and yet accurate, true in his 


3 ſuccinct in his Sentences, and in 
is 


ratiens eloquent above what I can expreſs. 
But Father Rapin gives the fulleſt Account of 
this Writer, which I ſhall tranſlate at large. 


| ſpa TUS CURTIUS, ſays thisCritic is 
refu 


gent and florid, nothing can be more ela- 
borate: he affects a Gaiety in his Expreſſions, 
which extremely pleaſes Men of Genius. Every 
'Thingought wo be 
fore this Hiſtorian is not always in the right. 


When he endeavours to make his Hero ſo ad- 


mirable, he does not make him take the wiſeſt 


Reſolutions, but on the contrary the moſt heroic | 


and perilous, He always finds a Charm in Dan- 
r, and cares not ſo much for Conqueſts as the 
onour of conquering. He has handled a noble 


Subject with too florid and gay an Air, in Terms 


too exquiſite and ſtudied, and too elaborate Fi- 
gures. In ſome Places he ſports a little with his 
Subject, forgetting the wer hats was ſuch as 
required more Gravity. It is in the Power of 
his Hero to ſurprize Darius in the Night, and | 


that Means keep him from confer: an wea 


he was, Darius having double the Number of 
Men; but this great Man, who is leſs ſolicitous 


for getting a Victory than making his Valour 


to be admired, attacks the King of Per/fia in 
broad Day, being reſolved rather to die with 


Honour, than conquer by a Surpriſe. Darius, 


after his Defeat, offers to divide Afra with him, 
and . propoſes a Match between him and his 
Daughter, but Alexander rather chuſes to.arrive 

at Glory through Dangers, than become a Maſ- 


ter ſo-peaceably, he will hear of none of theſe 
43060 Propoſals, 
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grounded upon Reaſon, there- 
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derful. His Hiſtorian, I con 


2. CURTIUS.” 20F 
Propofals, and-aims at av but what is won“ 
fels, does him a great 

deal of Hondur, but does not all this great Honour 
want a little OT Does he not make his 
Hero more raſh than wiſe? and more adventurous . 

than ambitious ? He thought theſe Sentenc 
more noble, no doubt, but on the other Side he. 
has ſtrained them too far, and has given us reaſon 
to queſtion whether he has left us a Romance, or 
an Hiſtory. Quintus Curtius might well have 
declined making Alexander ſo infamous as he 
does in ſome Places. There are ſome Perſons of 
that Eminence as to have a Right to Privileges, 
whom we' ought to treat with Civility and Re: | 
1 we may indeed relate their perſonal 
aults, but we muſt never offend their Dignity, 
or debaſe their Greatneſs. This Hiſtorian, hows» - 
ever, deſerves to be commended for his Sinceri 

for he ſpeaks the good and the bad of his Hero, 
without the leaſt Prepoſſeſſion in favour of his 
Merit. If any Fault be to be found with his 
Hiſtory, it is for being too poliſhed ; but never- 
theleſs he has excelled in a pleaſant and natural 
Way of deſcribing the Manners of Mankind. | 
NT ONIUS PANOR MITANUS, and 
ſeveral others, obſerve a memorable Occurrence 
concerning this Hiſtorian, in reference to A. 
honſo the wiſe King of Arragon, who finding 
himſelf oppreſſed with an Indiſpoſition, from 
which all the Remedies of his Phyſicians could 
not deliver him, applied himſelf by way of 
Amuſement to the Reading of Quintus Curtius; 
which he did with ſo much Satisfaction and Suc- 
ceſs, that he became cured of his Infirmity, and 
proteſted to all about him, that neither Hippo- 
9995 crates 
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crates nor Avicenna ſhould ever be of equal Con- 
£deration to him as Curtius. | | 


- 


9 


Bor notwithſtanding the Applauſe that ge- 
nerally attends the Character of this Hiſtorian, 
he is not to be diſmiſſed without taking notice 
of his Imperfections. Though he. muſt be al- 
lowed to be very terſe and florid in his Style, 
this Humour of declaiming. has. led him into 
many Errors. His Narrations want that Sim- 
33 which is eſſential to Hiſtory, and are de- 
vered in ſuch elegant Terms and Heat of Elo- 
cution, as makes it evident he ſtudied the Art 
of Rhetoric more than Hiſtory, This Affecta- 
tion of Eloquence frequently makes him frigid, 
and ever ſententious. He is juſtly condemned 
for his abſurd Hyperboles, and incredible Nar- 
rations. Who can imagine an hundred thou- 
ſand Foot and ten Fant Horſe were cut off 
with the Loſs of no more than an hundred and 
fifty Horſe and thirty-two Foot, and this in an 
obſlinate Fight, wherein Darius's Guards are 
repreſented as dying honourably and bravely in 
Defence of their King ? 

Taz Deſcription of the River Ganges in India, 
with its Inhabitants, offends againſt the Unity 
of Hiſtory, and is too. excurſive a Digreſſion. 
His Characters are imperfect, and often incon- 
ſiſtent. What we have of the Perſons who act, 
except of the Hero and Parmenio, is little more 
than a Criticiſm on ſome particular Facts. Da- 
ius is deſcribed as impatient of the Truth, juſt 
before Charidemus 1s hurried away to capital we 
niſhment ; and as his Death is purely the Effect 
of Darius's Cruelty and Pride, the Character 
the Hiſtorian gives im of Clemency and' Sanc- 
1 | tity 
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tity is altogether inconſiſtent, The Attempt 
on Alexander's Life, by Way of Aſſaſſination 
and Bribery is another Inſtance of Darius's In- 
humanity. Curtius makes Parmenio ſuperior to 
his Hero: Parmentio acted many Things with+ 
te out the King, but the King nothing of mot 
“ ment without Parmenio. 21} I'M 

NoTwITHSTANDING that his Orations are 
harmonious, and full of elegant Allufions, Us" 
eee and Compariſons; yet they are too 
ſententious, and ſometimes ill adapted to the 
Perſons. The Oration of the Scythians to Alen 
ander is a ſtudied Invective againſt Covetouſneſs 
and Ambition; but has no Probability as it 
ſtands in that Hiſtory. Had theſe Scythians been 
Lords of the Univerſe, they could not have ex- 
preſſed themſelves in ſublimer Terms and with 
greater Confidence ; and yet they were ſubdued 
at the firſt Aſſault, though they had many Ad- 
vantages on their Side. He is condemned in the 
Ars Critica of Le Clerc, for Ignorance in Aſtro- 
nomy and Geography, and Neglect in Chrono 
logy. He has ſituated the Oracle of Fuprter 

ammon in a wonderful temperate Climate, 
though it lies in the [zner Lybia about twenty 
Degrees of North Latitude. He has put Arabia 
Felix. for Arabia Deſerta, and placed it on the 
left Hand, when it ſhould be on the right. And 
a little after he makes Tigris and Euphrates run 
through Media, where they never come; which 
is alſo the Error of Diodorus Siculus. He con- 
founds Mount Caucaſus with Taurus; and makes 
the Caſpian and Hircanian two Seas, with many 
Errors of the ſame Nature, However this Wri- 
ter 1s certainly preferable to all other Hiſtorians, 
i | for 
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ſor the Uſe of Schools: His Acuteneſs and Ve- 


* 


* 
U 


* 


hemency make the deepeſt Impreſſions on the 
Minds of Youth. There is a muſical Flow in 
the Number of his Proſe. His Periods taken to- 


rt are kr w, ſweet, and his moral 


eflections very inſtructive. Nothing ſurpaſſes 
kim in that kind of Eloquence of which Chil- 
dren ſhould have a Taſte in their firſt Compoſi- 


tions. | 


a 
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Curtius ad uſum ſeneniſſ. Delphini. Parifiis, 1678, 
480. 10x. 6d. | {44:85 
Notis Variorum & Sam. Pitiſci, 2 vols, æneis ſiguris. 
Hag. Com. 1708. 8vo. 10s. 64d. . 
Notis Variorum & elegantiſſimis figuris illuſtratus. 
Apud Vandur Aa. Lugd. Bat. 1696. 8 vo. 10. 64. 
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TITUS PETRONIUS ARBITER- 


TITUS PET RONIUS was a Roman Knight, Ls 
of the Family of the Petronii, which derived OL 
its Original from the Sabines, and gave ſo many 05 
illuſtrious Men to the Service of the Republic. i% 
There is no Queſtion but he was brought up 5 
with all the Care they then employed at Rome WW: 
in the Education of young Perſons of Quality; 2H 
for at that Time the Romfins were very induſtri- "= 
ous in cultivating the Minds of their Youth, = 
and even ſeemed to emulate the Severity of the $i 
Greeks. % N 1 If 
Wu hechiefly applied himſelf to was po- — 


lite Literature; and that he particularly endea- 
voured to acquire a Juſtneſs of Taſte is evident, 


8 
* * 
— 
2 


ſince we find it in its utmoſt Perfection in his i 
Writing. | [38 


. 


AFTER the Completion of his firſt Studies, he 
made his Appearance at the Court of Claudius; ? 
but his Aſſiduity there was no Hinderance to his 
principal Deſign, of perfecting himfelf in the 
Sciences; he therefore employed his vacant | 
Hours in making Declamations, which was 
the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, in order to exer- 
ciſe and enable young Gentlemen of the firſt 
Quality to ſpeak in public; for which Purpoſe 
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they had ſeveral Schools, and by this ſucceſsful | = 
Method "furniſhed themſelves with ſo many = 
1 famous _ 
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famous Orators, both in their Senate and Ar- 


mies, to the great Advantage of the Republic. 

In Court of Claudius was then the Seat 
of Pleaſure, through the Care and Encourage- 
ment of the Emprefs Meſalina, who had an en- 
tire Aſcendancy over the Mind of the Emperor; 


for he being a weak Prince, complied with every 
Thing, provided they indulged him at Table, 


for he paſſionately loved good Eating, and was 
fond of Wine, to. Exceſs. The Courtiers 
alſo followed the Examples of their Prince, 
and Debauchery was no leſs familiar to them. 
Petronius commencing Courtier under a Reign. 
where the Mode of Living was ſo agreeable 
to his own Temper, he alſo became inſenſibly 
voluptuous ; though it muſt be remarked, that 
he never delighted in the brutal Pleaſures of. 
Love like Meſſalina, nor in thoſe of the Table 
even to Gluttony with Claudius; but only in a 


delicate and grand Style took a Reliſh of both, 


rather to gratify his Curioſity than his Senſes. 

Thus he employed a Part of the Day in Sleep, 

and dedicated the whole Night to Pleaſure and 
Buſineſs, his Houſe was the Reſort of all the 
polite People in Rome; his Life agreeably ſpent 
amongſt their Viſits, and as others make them- 
felves famous by Intrigues, Petronius gained a 
Reputation by a graceful Indolence, and a Be- 
haviour which was as eaſy, diſengaged and na- 
tural, as his ordinary Diſcourſe. One m_ 
therefore reprefent him as continually employed, 
either. in the Converſation. of the Wits of this 
Age, the elegant Delights of the Table, or at 
public 4 0 5 Diverſions org - ont as 
ſpending his Revenue not like a Prodigal or 
* 5 4 | Debauchee, 
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Debauchee, but like an el and learned 
Artift in the Science of Pleaſure. ' 1 9 

PETRONTYUS having paſſed his Youth in 

a Life of ſo much Softneſs and Tran pee 

was reſolved to convince thoſe who might dou 1 

of the Extent of his Capacity, that it was capable | j { 

of the higheſt Employments ; wherefore he put =. 
an Interval to his Pleaſures, and accepting the | f 

ag 


Proconſulſhip of Bithynia, went into that Pro- 
vince, where he diſcharged the Duties of his 
Office with great Applauſe. After which, as 4 
he was on his Return to Rome, Nero who had 9 
ſucceeded Claudius, made him Conſul, The 1 


Term of his Couſulate being expired, he re- 1 
ſumed without quitting the Court his former | 1 1 
Mode of Life, and ſoon became one of the Em- 3 1 
peror's Confidents, who could avow and prac- 7 


tiſe nothing agreeable, but what was approved x 
by Petronius; and this Authority which he poſ- 28 
ſeſſed of being Umpire in every Thing, gave 3 
him the Name of Arbiter, as one who was ' nh 1 
reign Judge. =_ 
ERO, in the firſt Years of his Reign, + oY 
behaved like a wiſe Prince; and ſo long as he f I 
kept within the Bounds of Moderation, Petronius Non. 1 
acted chearfully under him as Intendant of his 8 0 
Pleaſures, lr for him Shows, Games, Fe. | 
' 

| 


-Comedies, Muſic, Feaſts, Parties of Pleaſure in 1 
the Country, delightful Gardens, beautiful | 
Women; and in ſhort, all that could contri» - 
bute to make a Prince paſs his Life agreeably. F 1 
Bur the Emperor giving Way to his natural _ 
Diſpoſition, at length changed his Conduct, 1 
not only in regard to the Government of the | 6 bf 
Empire, but alſo to that of his own "= _ 1 


Mn eee eee eee 
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He liſtened. to other Counſels than thoſe of | 


Petronius, and engaging himſelf inſenſibly in 


Debauchery, gave the entire Reins to his Paſ- 


ſions, and became as wicked a Prince as he had 
before appeared mild and equitable. N 
VE RO was educated a Scholar, and affected 
the Character of it from his Vouth; for at fif- 
teen Vears of Age he pleaded in the Senate in 
his own Language for the Boulonnois, and in 
Greek for the Rhodians; but his Learning was 
confuſed, and very much embarraſſed. He was 
alſo a Lover of Men of Genius, and had ſeveral 
Flatterers about him, who, following the Cor- 
ruption of the Court, treated Seneca as a Pedant, 


nor could endure his preaching Virtue and Mo- 


rality to them; becauſe they were perſuaded, 
he himſelf was far from living the Life of 2 
Philoſopher in theſe Particulars. This frequen 
Ridicule inſinuated itſelf into the Emperor's 
Mind, and expoſed him to Contempt, which 
added to his own Knowledge of the unjuſt 
Ways by which he had 1 0 53 the immenſe 
Riches he poſſeſſed; from Contempt he paſſed 
to Hatred, and this Hatred was at laſt the De- 
ſtruction of Seneca. | „ 
Max Time Petrenius ſaw with Regret, that 
the Emperor began to ſhun him ; that he often 
broke out, and following his own corrupt In- 
<linations, tranſgreſſed the Bounds even of 
Debauchery itſelf ; that he had entirely loſt the 
Senſe of what he owed to his Dignity, would 
run through the Streets and Places of ill Re- 
wy inſult all he met, turn Robber, and offer 
"Violence to Roman Ladies of the firſt Quality. 
The diſtinguiſhed Favour of Petronius had drawn 
790175 | upon 
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upon him the Envy of all thoſe, who were emu- 
lous as well as himſelf of the good Graces of 
their Prince; and amongſt others, that of Ti- 
gellinus, Captain of the Guard, who Was a 
. e Rival. This Man, from an obſcure 


Birth and corrupt Morals, had in a ſnort Time | | I 
acquired a ſurpriſing Aſcendancy over the Mind 1 
of the Emperor; and, as he perfectly knew his 1599 Sl 
Weakneſs, began ſeriouſſy to contrive the Ruin WIRE 
of his Competitor, and that by ſuch Means as x 
were thought to threaten the Deſtruction of the |, _— 
Empire, 1 N . 1 
TRE delicate Pleaſures of Petronius were con- 1 
tinual Upbraidings to the groſs Debaucheries 1 
of Tigellinus; who, foreſeeing that Petronins's  - 
Credit would always be an Obſtacle to his De- | Wh 
ſigns, reſolved to make himſelf. entire Maſter "8 
of his Prince's Heart; and, as their Inclinations | "1" 
were almoſt the ſame, he ſoon engaged him in | = 
the moſt ſcandalous Exceſſes. It is certain, he 1 
met with little Difficulty in the Attempt; for 1 
finding a Nature wholly propitious to them, he | - i 
drew the Emperor without Trouble into Plea- 1:56; 
ſures, which were neither in the Style, nor 7 i_ 
by the Advice of Petronius ; and thus they com- 1 
pletely depraved him in order to ſecure him from \. 18 
his Rival; for Nero, who, was already a Par- WEED 
ricide by the Murder of his Mother, no ſooner | 1 a J 
| gave ear to Tigellinus, but he ſignalized his | 1 _= 
ranny by the Deaths of ya and Rubellins \/-* i 
Plautus, both Perſons dreaded by them for their a 
Virtue, and the Favour they were in with the _ 
People. After which, Fury and Brutality made — "= 
themſelves Miſtreſſes of his Heart to ſuch an i. 
Exceſs, that the moſt enormous Crimes were la, = 
7 openly jr 1 
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openly. perpetrated by him. When the Emperor 
| kak e confirmed w his Diſorders, the old 
Favourite found himſelf almoſt without Em- 
ployment near his Prince, and Nero himſelf 
was not able to endure ſo critical a Witneſs of 
his Infamy, and no longer gave him that free 
vas to his Pleaſures, which he formerly en- 
oye | | 

: 7 IGELLINUS taking Advantage of theſe 

Diſpoſitions, omitted nothing that might gra- 
tify the Deſires of his Prince, by the magnifi- 
cent Feaſts he provided; and as his Rival, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, much ſurpaſſed him in the 
Science of Pleaſures, one may conclude without 
fear of being deceived, that thoſe which Petro- 
nius deviſed were of a different Nature, and ex- 
empt from thoſe Exceſſes that were ſeen in one 

of their Feaſts, which that Hiſtorian relates as 
an.Example of all the reſt, and deſcribes in this 
Manner. They prepared a ſtately Feaſt on the 
Lake of Aerippa, in a Veſſel covered with Plates 
of Gold and Ivory: The Rowers were placed 
in their Ranks, which they took according to 
their Age and Experience in Debauchery. 
The Ends of the Earth were ranſacked for 
the rareſt Eatables. The Margin of the Lake 
was embelliſhed with Porticoes, in which were 
great Numbers of Chambers filled on one Side 
with Women of Quality who proſtituted them- 
ſelves to the firſt Comers, and on the other with 
naked Courtezans in a thouſand laſcivious Poſ- 
tures: At Night appeared ſurpriſing Illumina- 
tions in every Quarter, and the Woods and Pa- 
laces round about reſounded with Concerts of 
muſical Inſtruments, and Songs adapted to the 
2 Feſtival. 
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Feſtival. | In ſhort,” to conclude this grand De- 
bauch in a memorable Action, Nero was mar- 
ried alittle after to one of thẽ moſt abandoned 
Wretches, named Pythagoras, and this publicly 
with all the accuſtomed Ceremonies. They put 


upon the Emperor's Head the Eſpouſed's Veil, 
ſent him two Auſpices, aſſigned him the Mar- 
riage-Portion, adorned the nuptial Bed, lighted 
the Wedding Torch; and, to conclude,” the 
Bride admitted that to be ſeen by all the Com- 
pany which the Shades of Night conceal in the 


moſt lawful Pleaſures. 


-\PETRONIUS, diſguſted at theſe Scenes 


of Licentiouſneſs, inſenſibly withdrew himſelf 
from Court, and being of a mild and unenter- 


prizing Nature, ſuffered Things to continue in 
the Train they had taken, without attempting 
to re-eſtabliſh them in the Condition he 1 

them. I imagine, it was about this Time that he 
vented his Uneaſineſs in his Satire, which is fo 
lively a Repreſentation of the Character and Hu- 


mour of Nero; and under the Names of Debau⸗ 
chees and lewd Women, decries all the Vices 


of this Prince and his Cour tiers. 
Wulst Petronius thus lived in a retired 


Tranquility, Tigellinus laboured with all his 


Power to deſtroy him, that he might for ever take 
from the Rival he had removed, the Poflibili 
of re-entering into Favour; and as he knew th 
Cruelty was the predominant Inclinati>n of his 


* 


Prince, he inſinuated to him that Petromius was 


> - 
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mw much the nber of Sceuiuus; not to be in- 
volved in'/Piſo's Conſpiracy; and to ſupport his 
Impoſture, cauſed him to be preſent at the Exa- 
mination of Wale ee TOO whom he 
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bad fuborned to ſwear „ his Maſter. After 
which, to deprive him of all Means of oy ing 
himſelf, they ſent the greateſt part of his Do- 
N into Priſon. ene | 
NERO was v the Opportuni 
of loſing a Man, 1 an become irkſome S 
bim; he therefore lent a favourable Ear to the 
Accuſation againſt Petronius, who was ſoon after 
arreſted by his Orders at Cuma, upon a Journey 
which the Emperor took to that Place, and into 
Campania. But it required ſome Time to deli- 
berate, whether they ſhould put a Perſon of his 
Conſequence to Death, without more evident 
Proofs of the Crimes laid to his Charge. He 
conceived ſo great a Diſguſt to living under the 
Dominion of ſo deteſtable a Prince, that he re- 
ſolved to die. However, that he might not give 
himſelf a precipitate Death, he cauſed his Veins 
to be opened and afterwards cloſed again, that 


he might enjoy the Converſation of his Friends, 


who came to ſee him in his laſt Moments; and 
whom he deſired to entertain him, not with 
Diſcourſes on the Immortality of the Soul, nor 
thoſe celebrated Actions invented by the Pride 
of Philoſophers to amuſe the World with a vain 
Opinion of their Conſtancy, but with agreeable 
Tales and Poetic Gallantries. | 

As Petronius had an utter Abhorrence of 
People of Nero's and Tigellinus's Character, he 
would not imitate the mean Spirit of thoſe, who 
dying in theſe wretched: Times by the Orders 
of that Prince, yet made him their Heir; and 
affectedly filled their Leſtaments with Eulogies 
on the Tyrant and his Favourite. On the con- 


| trary, being poſſeſſed of a Goblet of precious 
9 


Stones, 
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Stones, which had coſt him above two thouſand 
Piſtoles, and out of which he commonly drank, 

he broke it to Pieces, that Nero, who he knew. 
would ſeize it after his Death, might' not have 
the Pleaſure of uſing it athis Table. After this 

he thought proper, as his only Preſent, to ſend 

him his Satire, written on Purpoſe againſt him 
but having ſealed it up, tore off the Seal again, 
for fear when he was dead it might be made 


uſe of as an Inſtrument to deſtroy thoſe in whoſe 
Hands it ſhould be found. | 


NERO was exceedingly enraged, to ſes 0 1 4 
| 


x — — — 4 
- 


Petronius fo well acquainted with Infamies he 
thought he had hidden from him; and after 4 
levelling his Suſpicion at all that could poſſibly 4 
betray him, he at laſt fixed on the Wife of a 4 
Senator named Silia, who, becauſe the was an 1 
intimate Friend of Petronius, he imagined out 2; = 
of a particular Reſentment might hazard a Dif- .. 
eovery of what would have been more far hey 3 
Honour to conceal; and upon this Jealoufy 1 
ſhe was ſent into Baniſhment. It was in the - "i 
Year of the Foundation of Rome $19, under | 
the Conſulſhips of Caius Suctonius Paulinus and 
Lucius Pontius Teleſhnus, that City was deprived 
of ſo great a Perſon. | | fl 
PEs TRONIUS, ſays St. Evremont, is to be 
admired univerſally for the Purity of his Style, 
ma the Delicacy ef his Sentiments; but that 
| | which more ſurprizes, is his great Facility in 
| giving ingenuouſly all Sorts of Characters. 
| Terence is perhaps the only Author of Antiquity. 


; who enters beſt into the Nature of Perſons ; 
1 but ſtill he has this Fault, that he has too little - 
6 Variety: His whole Talent being confined in 
. e L 2 making 


Work the kniſh 
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making Servants and old Men, a covetous Fa- 
ther and a debauched Son, a Slave and an In- 
triguer, to ſpeak properly according to their 


ſeveral Characters: So far, and no farther, the 


Capacity of Terence reaches. Vou muſt not 
expect from him either Gallantry or Paſſion, 
either Thoughts or the Diſcourſe of a Gentle- 
man. Petronius, who had an univerſal Genius, 
hits upon the Genius of all Profeſſions, and 
adapts himſelf, as he pleaſes, to a thouſand dif- 
ferent Natures. If he introduces a Declaimer, 
he aſſumes his Air and his Style ſo well, that 
one would ſay he had uſed to declaim all his 
Life. There is no Nature, no 'Temper, no 
Profeſſion of which he does not admirabl pur- 


ſue the Genius; he is a Poet, he is an Grator, 


he is a Philoſopher, or any Thing elſe he thinks 
per to aſſume. Upon every Subject that 
offers itſelf, it is impoſſible to think more ele- 


Fange or to ſpeak with more Purity. In his 


arrations, he ſometimes copies after plain un- 
affected Nature, and contents himſelf with the 
Graces of Sim Runs Ba ſometimes he gives his 
trokes, and then nothing 
is ſo elaborate. | Catullus and Martial treat of 
the ſame Things i in an indelicate Manner, from 
which Petronius is exempt. _ | 
TER is not, ſays Lipſius, among all the 
Poets a more beautiful and agreeable Piece than 


tze Satyricon of ee ; 0 et though he 5 


eſteemed the moſt elegant and polite Writer of 
the Age he lived in, yet his Style fell ſomewhat 
ſhort of the Delicacy of his Judgment; for 


in this he ſeemed too affected, and too elaborate ; 


* en Dane from that natural and 
| venerable 


i 


4 * 
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venerable Simplicity which belonged to the 
happy Age of Auguſtus. He is certainly one of 
the moſt judicious Authors of the Latin T ongue, 
and gave many admirable Rules for the Beau- 
ties and Structure of an Epic Poem. He was 
diſguſted at the Style of Seneca and Lucan, which 


to him ſeemed affected, and contrary to the 


Principles of Ariſtotle. It is at them he inten- 
tionally aimed thoſe oblique Strokes againſt the 
Poetaſters and falſe Declamators ; yet he could 
not come up to his own Rules, nor fall into 
that eaſy and natural Way which he preſcribes 
to others; for he gave the beſt Advice in the 
World againſt Affectation, which he never ob- 
ferved himſelf; for he commends even Sim- 
plicity of Style, whereas his own is not always 
natural, To ſay the Truth, ſays Rapin, his 
Precepts for Poetry are all taken from Ariftetle; 


who is the only Source whence good Senſe is to 


be derived. : 
Ix Petronius intended to expoſe the Luxury 
and Debauchery of Nero's Court, it is ſtrange 
he ſhould chuſe to do it in the Manner he does; 
for it is notorious that he ſpeaks of the moſt 
infamous Acts of Lewdneſs with too great a 
Senſibility to be thought a Reformer. I ſhould 
rather imagine that he has likewiſe drawn hi 
on Picture among thoſe of the other Debauchees 
of that Court and Age. His Satire is ſuch a 
ſtrange heterogeneous Miſcellany of Virtue and 
Vice, that it Is ſometimes difficult to determine 
what he condemns, or what he approves. He 
had certainly a great Genius, and knew very 
well hey to enter into every Character he in- 
tended to commend or expoſe, and is ſaid by a 


L 3 happy 
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happy Temperature to have joined the Humour 
of Plautus to the Eloquence of Cicero; out of 
which he has formed a moſt lively and elegant 
I peculiar to himſelf, and hitherto inimit- 
able; in which the Perfection of Reman Urbanity 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by Readers of elegant 
Taſte and refined Judgment. 

Ar the Taking of Alba Greca, in the Year 
Sixteen hundred and Eighty- eight, from the 
Turks, there was found the Satyricon of Petro- 
nius, ſaid to be perfect; and afterwards pub- 
liſhed by one Francis Nodotius, a French Man, 
who aſſerts it to be compleat ; but the Truth 
of this is much queſtioned by many of the moſt 
learned Men. A conſiderable Fragment of Pe- 
tronius was pretended to be found at Trau in 
Dalmatia, in the Venetian Dominions, by a . 
Phyſician, about the Middle of the laſt Cen- 
tury. This occaſioned a Controverſy among 
the Critics, of which there is ſome Account in 
Spon's Voyages, who viſited this Phyſician, and 
W the Manufeript in Queſtion. | : 
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Xx Petronius Commentariis & Notis Variorum, accedunt 
Priapeia diverſ. Poet. Pervigilium Veneris, &c, 
cura Mich. Hadrianidis, Amt. 1669. $8vo. 124. 
Notis integris Variorum & Petri Burmazni. Ato. 
Tyrajeck. 1709. & 1743. 1. 1s. 
Edit. nitidiſf. Notis 70h. Bourdelctts, Pariſ. 1618, 

12mo. Iterum Pariſ. 1677. 55. = 
Notis Nodotii, Lond. 1693. i2mo. 37. 


* CAIUS 


CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


C498 CORNELIUS TACITUS, a Re- 
man Hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the firſt 
Century. We know nothing of his Anceſtors, 
and probably the Dignity of his Family began 
in his own Herten. His firſt Employ is ſaid to 
have been that of Procurator to Ye/pa/ian in 
Gallia Belgica. The Beginning of his Promo- 
tion, ſays Lipſins, was under Yeſpafian; by 
whom, as we learn from Pliny, being made 
Procurator of Gallia Belgica, he had the Care 
of that Prince's Revenues. On his Return to 
Rome, he received from the Emperor Titus a 
more honourable Poſt. He was Prætor under 
the Empire of Domitian, and Conſul under 
Nervs. He ſays himſelf that Domitian exhibited 
the Secular chere * at which I gave a con- 
« ſtant Attendance in regard to my Office, 
„being one of the College of Prieſts, and at 
% the ſame Time Prætor; which, I do not 
« mention out of Vanity, but becauſe ancient- 
i ly this College, and eſpecially this Magiſtra- 

= ey, had always the Direction of the Ceremo- 
„ mies.” | Sh | 5 
Bur all theſe Dignities gave him but very 
little Glory, compared with that which he pro- 
cured to himſelf by his Writings. His Annals 
and his Hiſtory are admirable Performances, 
| | L + | and, 


MA 
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and, ſays Mr. Bayle, one of the greateſt Produc- 
tions of the Human Mind; whether you con- 
ſider the Singularity of the Style, or attend to 
the Beauty, the Thoughts, and to that happy 
Pencil with which he knew how to paint the 


Diſguiſes and Arts of Politicians, and theWeak- 


neſs of the Paſſions. Not, ſays he, but that 
he may be cenſured for the Aﬀectation of his 
Language, and for his enquiring into the ſecret 
Motives of Actions, and pronouncing them cri- 
minal ; but it is a great Compliment to his Un- 
derſtanding, to remark the Eſteem which ſeve- 
ral Princes had for his Works. Pope Paul the 
Third, ſays Muretus, the moſt learned Man of 
our Age, wore out his Tacitus, by frequent Pe- 
ruſal; nor did he meet with fo much Pleaſure in 
peruſing any other profane Writer. Coſmo de 


Medicis, the firſt Great Duke of Tuſcany, who 


was formed for governing, and who taught that 
what is commonly called Fortune, conſiſts in 
Counſel-and Prudence, held the Works of Ta- 


citus A 1 Eſteem, and read them with the 


greateſt Delight. At this very Day alſo there 
are ſeveral Princes and Privy Counſellors to 
Princes who read him with great Application, 
and regard him as an Oracle in Politics. T he 
Marquis of Spinala tranſlated him into his Mo- 
ther- Tongue; and the learned Chri/tina, Queen 
of Sweden, made this Writer miniſter to her En- 


tertainment in her moſt ſerious Hours; ſome- 


Pages of whoſe Hiſtory the read eonſtantlyevery 


Da „ | 4 | I 
fe wrote Annals of the public Affairs in 
ſixteen Books, which begin at the Death of 


Auguſtus Ceſar and continue the Story almoſt | 


to 
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to the End of Nero. We have only Part of 
them left, namely, the four, firſt Books, ſome 
Pages of the Fifth, all the Sixth, from the Ele- 
venth to the Fifteenth, and Part of the Six- 
teenth. The two laſt Years of Nero, and Part 
of the preceding Year, are wanting: I heſe are 
the laſt Books of the Work. He has alſo left 
us a Hiſtory, which extended from the Reign of 
Galba incluſively, to the Reign of Nerva ex- 
cluſively. He deſigned a particular Work for 
the Reigns of Nerva and Trajan, and this was 
the Occupation he reſerved for his old Age; 
but it is ſuppoſed he never executed this De- 
ſign. If my Life will permit, ſays he, I ſhall. 
reſerve the Reigns of Nera a Trajan as a 
more copious and ſecure Subject for my old 
Age, as we enjoy that rare Felicity to think 
what we pleaſe, and ſay what we think. He 
wiote his Hiſtory in the Time of Trajan, and 
therefore it is ſuppoſed he-continued it down to 
that Time; but there is no more of it extant 
than five Books. Lipſius conjectures that there 
are Ten loſt; for if they reached from Galba to 
Trajan, which includes at leaſt a Space of 
Twenty-one Years, it is probable the greateſt 
Part of them are wanting, ſince the Five we 
have comprehend little more than the Occur- 
rendes of one Year. Mt; | FE 
In all the Impreffions of Tacitus, his Annals 
are printed before his Hiſtory ; the Reaſon is 
becauſe they have a farther Beginning, treating 
of the laſt Days of Augu/ius, proceeding to the 
End of Nero's Reign, whoſe laſt twelve Years 
are nevertheleſs wanting; whereas the Books of 
his Hiſtory ſeem to have followed one another. 
| „ from 
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from the Epoch of the Death of that Tyrant, to 


the happy Government of Nerva and Trajan. 
And yet there is no Doubt but this Writer firſt _ 
compoſed his Hiſtory, as being nearer his own 
Times, for he quotes a Place in the Eleventh 
of his Annals, to which he refers his Reader, 
concerning what he had already written of the 
Actions of Domitian, which were no where men- 
tioned by him but in the Books of his Hiſtory. 
His Treatiſe concerning the Situation of Ger- 
many, and the Manners of the Germans, was 
written before his Hiſtory and Annals, when 
Trajan was Conſul a ſecond Time. The Life 
of Agricola, whoſe Daughter he had married, 
was written four Years after Agricola's Death, 
about the Beginning of Trajan's Government. 
The Dialogue concerning The Cauſes of the 
Decay of "en does not belong to Tacitus, 
though Pomponius Sabinus, a Grammarian of 
the middle Age, quotes a Paſſage from this Dia- 
logue, making Tacitus the Author, though the 
Style is ſo tifferent, that he is juſtly acquitted 
of this Imputation. . 

W meet with many great Encomiums of 
this Annaliſt in the Writings of learned Men, 


who yet ſome of them have not failed to mark 


out his Blemiſhes, and deliver down with ſome 
Severity his Miſtakes and Imperfections. Pliny 
the younger, a very conſiderable Perſon, de- 
clares in many of his Epiſtles, that he eſteemed 
him one of the moſt eloquent of his Age; he 
makes him judge of a Diſpute he had about the 
Eloquence to be uſed in pleading at the Bar; 
he deſcribes to one of his Friends the funeral 
Pomp of Virginius Rufus, obſerving his laſt and 
3 | principal 


Fd 


ricityus mw 
principal Happineſs confiſted in the Praiſes of 
the Conſul Cornelius Tacitus, who compoſed his. 
Funeral Oration, and was the moſt eloquent 
Perſon of that Time. When he imparts to ano- 
ther called Arrian the Succeſs of a great Cauſe 
againſt a Proconſul of Africa, accuſed of rob- 
bing the public 'Treaſury, he ſays, that Cornelius E 
Tacitus made a Replication to the Perſon that | 7 
defended him, wherein his Eloquence and Gra- ; b=_ 
N vity, inſeparable from his Diſcourſe, were 
| greatly admired; and to .compleat the Cha- 
racer, he declares that from his Youth he had 
choſen him for a Pattern of Eloquence from 
among the great Number of excellent Orators 
"who were then in Rome. Pg: 
LIPSTUS expatiates in Commendation of 
this Hiſtorian, he is a uſeful and great Writer, 
who ought to be in the Hands of thoſe that fit 
at the Helm of Government. In him let us 
conſider the Courts of Princes, their private 
Lives, Councils, Commands, and Actions, and 
from the Similitude of thoſe T'imes with ours, 
let us expect the like Events. His Style is by 
no Means groveling or vulgar, but diſtinguiſhed 
with frequent and unexpected Maxims, which 
for their Truth and Brevity may be compared f 
to Oracles; he is indeed a wonderful Writer, ; 
for his is not only a Hiſtary, but a Seminary af 
. J Meant Sig WH eh oc 
- "TACITUS, ſays La Miths, is no les ſen- 
tentious than Thucydides or Salluſt, but wich 
ſuch Artifice, that all the Maxims he lays down 
ariſe from the Nature of the Subjects he treats | 
of; there is nothing foreign, affected, or ſuper- 
fluous in What he writes ; each Thought holds a 
ie L 6 * Place ; 
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Place which becomes it ſo well that it cannot 
be diſputed. But what heightens the Merit 
of this Writer are the Obſervations which 
others have made before me, that one often 
learns no leſs from what he left unſaid, than 
what he expreſſed, his Silence being as inſtruc- 
tive as his Language, and his Cyphers (to ſpeak 
in the Terms of Numbers) as conſiderable 
as his moſt important Figures, becauſe all 
therein deſcribed is full of ee Pro- 
portion and Judgment. The Emperor Tacitus, 
though. inveſted with the Sovereignty of the 
- World, near two hundred Years after the 
Death of our Hiſtorian, eſteemed it an Honour 
to have had ſuch an Anceſtor, and to be ac. 
knowledged one of his Poſterity. He cauſed a 
Statue of him to be placed in all the public 
Libraries, and all his Books to be tranſcribed 
Ten times every Year, that pr might paſs 
down perfect to future Ages; an a this ex- 
traordinary Caution could not preſerve a great 
Part of them from being hitherto undiſcovered. 
Mx. Gordon (who has moſt wretchedly ac- 
quitted himſelf in the Tranſlation of this Au- 
thor) has launched out extravagantly in his 
_ Commendation : He was, ſays he, the greateſt 
Orator, Stateſman, and Hiſtorian of bis Time, 
he had long frequented the Bar, had paſſed 
through all the high Offices of State, he was 
Adile, Prætor, Conſul; and after long Ac- 
quaintance with Buſineſs and Men, he applied 
himſelf to collect Obſervations, and to convey 
the Fruits of his Knowledge to Poſterity, under 
the agreeable Dreſs of 1 4 for this Taſk 
he was excellently qualified, no Man had ſeen 


1 


eee, 1 14 


more, ſcarce any Man had ever thought ſo much, | 


or. conveyed his Thoughts with greater Force {i 

and Vivacity; a mighty Genius, for which no 1 

onception or Deſign was too vaſt, a powerful +1 ę HR 
Orator, who abounds in great Sentiments and 12 


Deſcription, yet a Man of conſummate Inte- 
grity, who, though he frequently agitates the 
Balkons, never miſleads them; a maſterly Hiſ- 
torian, who draws Events from their firſt 
Sources, and explains them with a Redun- _ 

dancy of Images, and a Frugality of Words; ' | Fel 
a profound 70 RO who takes off every Diſ- ' 
guiſe, and - penetrates every Artifice ; an up- || 


Tight Patriot, zealous for public Liberty, and NN | 


1 
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the Welfare of his Country, and à declared 
Enemy to Tyrants, and the Inſtruments of 
Tyranny; a Lover of human Kind, a Man of 
Virtue, who adores Liberty and Truth, and 
every where adorns and recommends them, who 
abhors Falſhood and Iniquity, deſpiſes little 
Arts, expoſes bad ones, and ſhews upon all ; 
Occaſions, by the Fate and Fall of great wicked | 
Men, by the Anxiety of their Souls, by the Pre- | | 
cariouſneſs of their "ara by the Uncertainty 5 
or Suddenneſs of their Fate, what a poor Prize _ 
Greatneſs obtained is for Goodneſs loſt, and | 
how infinitely perſecuted Virtue is preferable to 1 
ſmiling and triumphant Wickedneſss. | >: 
Bor there are learned Men of excellent Abi- | ll 
lities who differ widely from. the Sentiments-of 
the Writers aboye mentioned, particularly from 
the laſt, who thinks himſelf no inconſiderable 
Obſerver, and diſplays his Talents in recom- 
mending his Author, as a mighty Stateſman, of 
invincible Truth and Integrity, as the F . 
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and Standard of Honeſty and political Know- 
ledge to all Poſterity, The learned Caſaubon in 
his Preface to Polybius ſpeaks thus: If the For- 
tune of Tacitus had not deprived him of a Sub- 
ject worthy of his Faculties, he might have 
equalled any of the Greet and Latin Hiſtorians, 
but ſuch Times fell under his Pen, eſpecially in 
his Annals, as there never were any that were 
more polluted with Vice, or more deſtitute of, 
nay, inraged againſt all Virtue. We can eafily 
excuſe Tacitus, but not thoſe who prefer this Au- 
thor before all other Hiſtorians, recommending 
him as the Pattern of Stateſmen and Princes, - 
and the only one whence they and their Coun- 
ſellors may collect the Rules of Government. 
Now if we are inclined to expoſe the Abſurdi 

of this Opinion, it were eaſy to prove that thoſe 
who hold it accuſe our Princes of Tyranny, or 
would openly teach them the Principles of it; 
for what can be more pernicious, eſpecially 
among young Men, than reading thoſe Annals, 
ſo full of vicious Examples? For as good Ex- 
amples when they are frequently in View im- 
prove a Man inſenſibly, fo ill Examples muſt 
on the contrary hurt us, for by little and little 
they ſink in our Minds, and obtain the Force of 


Precepts by being often heard or read. The 


ſame Charges are brought againſt Tacitus as a 
Writer, and a Compariſon inſtituted betwixt 
him and Livy, 1 to che Diſadvantage of 

unter in his Obſervations 
on Tacitus. | | 
TE French Critic Rapin has too. much Re- 


I men to be overlooked or omitted upon this 


ccaſion. The Style of Tacitus, fays he, is 
| : not 
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not very proper for Hiſtory, for it is abrupt, 


and when it ſhines it is like a Flaſh of Light- 


ning, which dazzles rather than gives Light; 
he has a deſultory Wit, that quickly paſſes from 


one Thing to another. His Senſe comprehended 
in few Words is too cloſe for the Reader's Capa- 


city, which is often puzzled with it. And be- 
cauſe he does not follow Nature in what he re- 


lates, and generally forgets that he ſpeaks to 


Men, ſo he feldom inſtructs us as he ſhould. 


As for Example, when upon the Occaſion of the 
Paphian Law he relates the Original of Laws, 
or when in another Place he deſcribes the Pri- 


vileges of Sanctuaries, he does not trace Things 
back to their Origin. He never explains Things 
thoroughly, nay ſometimes he gives a falſe Ac- 
count of them, as when he takes upon him to 


deſcribe the Fewiſh Religion in the fifth Book | 


of his Hiſtory, His Style is very improper, 


which is a great Fault in an Hiſtorian, whoſe: 


primary Function is to inſtruct. Tacitus is ſtill 
more uneven than Salluſt. His Connexions are 
generally forced, and the Thread of his Diſ- 


courſe very much broken and interrupted, Which 


is no ſmall Diſcouragement to the Reader, who 
cannot follow him without putting himſelf out 
of Breath. 

THERE can be no better and exacter Deſcrip- 
tion than that which Tacitus makes of the Treat 
which the Empreſs Meſſalina gave to Silius her 


favourite Gallant. This was a Vintage Feaſt 


with all its Ceremonies, the Seaſon being then 


Autumn, and favourable for that purpoſe. 


Mirth, Pleaſure, Effeminacy, Wantonneſs, 
Impudence, Lewdneſs, and Debauchery, all 
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in ſhort is there deſcribed, with an exquiſite 
Elegance and Delicacy of Expreſſion. The 
Particulars are related ſuccinctly, diſcreetly, 
and withal in a very lively manner; and nothing 
can be more judiciouſlydiſpoſed in order to make, 
by this gay Picture, the Death of Meſſalina, 
which * ſoon after, the more tragical and 
full of Horror. In ſhort, there are ſome happy 
Circumſtances which give a particular Grace to 
every Thing, when a Man knows how to em- 
ploy and place them as he ſhould. As for Fi- 
gures, Tacitus is not ſo ſcrupulous, he ſeems to 
aim at nothing but to dazzle us. The Boldneſs 
of his Metaphors and other Tropes makes his 
Expreſſion rather turgid and troubleſome. He 
is an ill Huſband of his Fire, for he uſes it every 


where, his Colours alſo are too ſtrong and glar- 


ing, and becauſe he is often too expreſſive in ſome 
Things and does not paint them to the Life, he 
therefore ſeldom affects us. A Deſcription ought 
not to be too minute and particular, but ſuch as 
is the Deſcription of the Iſle of Caprea in the 


fourth Book of the Annals; for we find in it 
the Reaſons Tiberius had to retire thither towards 


his latter 1 70 which makes it neceſſary; and 
as it is conciſe, polite, elegant, and has nothing 
in it either impertinent or ſuperfluous, it may be 


ſaid to be a perfect one. Nothing can be finer 
than the Speech which Tacitus makes Tiberius 


deliver to the Senate, upon the Reformation of 


Luxury, in the third Book of his Annals. Ne- 


ver did any Hiſtorian make a Prince ſpeak with 
more Dignity. A Picture ought to be true and 
reſembling, wherein Tacitus is not very exact, 


than. 
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than imitate Nature, and endeayours more to 
make fine Pictures than true ones. If his Pic- 
tures can but pleaſe, as that of Sejanus in the 
fourth Book of his Annals, he cares little wùhe- 
ther they reſemble or no; for he makes Sejanus 
' great deal worſe than he was, if we can believe 
Paterculus, who commends him. 

Tk Politics of Tacitus are often falſe, be- 
cauſe his Morals are not true; either he makes 
the Men too bad, or he is not himſelf plain 
enough. His Reflections are not natural, be- 
cauſe they want Innocence. He poiſons and 
puts an ill ConſtruQion upon Things. He has. 
by this Humour deprayed the Taſte of ſeveral, 
who imitate him in this; though not able to do 
it in any Thing elſe. Mel TT" 1 

TRE Account of the Phenix, which is re- 
lated in the ſixth Book of his Annals, on Oc- 
caſion of the News brought to Rome of a Phæ- 
nix which appeared in Egypt under the Reign of 
Tiberius, is according to the Rules of an allow- 
able Digreſſion. The Queſtion is ſerutinized and 
examined by the different Opinions of the Natu- 
raliſts about this extraordinary Bird, whoſe Qua- 
lities, Figure and Shape are ſuecinctlydeſeribed. 
Theſe fort of Strokes in a Narration are a t 
Ornament to it, and ſerve wonderfully well to 
ſtimulate the Reader's Curioſity, and keep his 
Attention awake. What follows is a diverting 
Anecdote ; in the height of the Mirth and Fro». 
lic of that famous Treat which Malina gave 
her Lover, they cauſed-a poor ſimple Fellow 
called Valens to get up into a Tree, and aſked , 
him what he ſaw? A Storm, ſaid he, which ga- 
thers in the Air, and comes from Oſtia. Theſe 
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Words ſpoken by this blundering Fellow, ſpoil · 
ed preſently all their Sport, and caſt a deep Sad- 
neſs into every Body, though uttered at random 
and without deſign ; for they were a Prognoſti- 
cation of the Return of the Emperor, who ar- 
riving ſeon after, cauſed the Empreſs to be 
ſtabbed for her Lewdneſs. Theſe Strokes that 
have ſomething ſurprizing in them are very 
happy in Hiſtory. _ | . 15 
 T ACITUS has no good Morals (he proceeds) 
he covers a bad Soul under a very fine Genius. 
He is miſtaken in true Merit, becauſe he thinks 
there can be no other than that of being cunning, 
and he always ſpeaks more out of Policy than 
according to Truth. He not onl ih ill 
Thoughts of his Neighbours, but he ſhews alſo 
no Piety nor Reverence for the Gods, as one. 
may ſee in his Diſcourſe upon Fate againſt Pro- 
vidence, in the ſixth Book of his Annals, where- 
in he aſcribes all to the Stars and blind Chance, 
upon the Occaſion of Traſullus, one of Tiberius's 
Aſtrologers, who was grown his Confidant at 
Caprea. So difficult it is for a bad Man to be 
a good Hiſtorian, for one has generally the ſame 
Principles with the other. Tacitus relates ſo 
many Obſcenities of Tiberius, that Boccalinus, 
cannot bear with him forit. He has a particu- 
lar Way of deſcribing Things and Perſons, dif- 
. ferent from all the reſt, but he dwells too much 
on great Things, and will not deſcend to little 
ones, which are not always to be ſlighted. He 
thinks well, but he does not always hit upon a 
clear Expreſſion. He is ſometimes too much a 
Philoſopher. He is peremptory in his Deciſions 
upon every Thing, and ſpeaks as if the FO bi 
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the World lay at his Mercy. He moralizes upon 
the Follies of others, that he may laſh every 
Body, and ſpeak ill of all Mankind. He has cor- 
rupted a great Number of People by creating in 
them a Deſire of ſtudying Politics, which is the 
moſt vain and uſeleſs of all Studies. 

THIS Critic ſpeaks thus of this Hiſtorian, 
in another Place: Tacitus, ſays he, has an ad- 
mirable Genius, but he generally tranſcends the 


Sublime ; he is noble enough in his Thoughts, 


but is not natural in what he thinks; it is true 
he has abundance of Wit, but ſuch ſort of Wit 
that cannot ſpeak of plain Things in a plain 
manner, for he is ſtill politic and artificial in 
every Thing he ſays; his Work is not ſo much 
an Hiſtory as Reflections upon Hiſtory ; he 
buſied himſelf in making Reflections, being 
foreſtalled by others, who left nothing new for 
him to ſay, which determined him to that Mode 
of Writing he purſued, wherein he ſucce 
and N | 
TA learned Author of the Anonymiana, or 
Mi ſcellaniet of Poetry, Oratory, and Learning. 


has criticiſed the Character of this Hiſtorian with - 


reat Nicety, but I think with too little Can- 

our. Tacitus, ſays he, was an able Politician, 
and a yet more judicious Writer; he has drawn 
very 1 Conſequences from the Tranſactions of 
the Reigns of which he wrote the Hiſtory, and 
has formed Maxims from them for the 
Government of a State. But if he has fome- 
times aſſigned to the Actions and Commotions 


of the Republic their true Principles, if he has 


rightly unravelled their Cauſes, it muſt be owned 


that he has often ſupplied with too much ug | 


all 


imſelf Muflyious, 4h 
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and Penetration thoſe Actions which had none 
fo true is it that Men characterize themſelves in 
whatever they do, and that the Writing of 
Hiſtory never is in the Hands in which it ought. 
to be, when thoſe who undertake it, being 1g- 
norant of the true Cauſe of an Action, aſſign to 
it that Cauſe which they imagine to be the leaſt 
perceptible, and moſt eee a from the Eyes 
of the People. They often happen to repreſent 
that as a particular Secret in the Breaſt of the 
Prince, which was a Matter public to all the 
World. This is a Fault ſo familiar to Tacitus, 
that I preſume to aſſert, and could ſupport my 
Aſſertion by a great many good Reaſons, that it 
is paying him too great a Compliment to take 
him for a very exact Hiſtorian, who has written 
according to Rules, | 

Hz has made Choice of the niceſt Actions, 
and the moſt ſuſceptible of the Delicacies of 


Art; thoſe Reigns in which he has principally 


applied himſelf in his Hiſtory are no ſmall Proof 
of this, In that of Tiberins, which is without 
Diſpute his Maſter-piece, and in which he has 
beſt ſucceeded, he found a Kind of Government 
more adapted to the Character of his Genius, 
He loved to unfold the Intrigues of the Cabinet, 
to aſſign their Cauſes, to turn Pretences into 
Deſigns, and deceitful Appearances into Reali- 
ties. A Genius too ſubtile, who ſaw ſome My(- 
tery in all the Actions of this Prince. A ſincere 
Deference of his Deſigns to the Judgment of the 
Senate was ſometimes a Snare laid for their In- 
tegrity, ſometimes a. nice Way of becoming 
their Maſter, and always the Art of making 
them the Accomplices of his Deſigns, and of 


executing 


r , 
executing them without any Reproach. When 
he puniſhed. the Seditious, it was an Effect of 
his natural Diffidence of the Citizens, or ſome 
ſlight Marks of Anger ſpread among the People 


1 to diſpoſe their Minds for greater Cruelties. 


Here the Contrariety of Humours of two Gene- 
rals is the ſecret Method of croſſing the Fortune 
of a Competitor, and the Means to leſſen him 
in the Affections of the People. The Honours 
conferred on thoſe that deſerved them, were 
nteel Ways of removing a Rival, or of de- 
8 an Enemy, and always fatal Recom- 
pences. In a Word, Policy has a Hand in 
every Thing; Vice and Virtue are there equally 
dangerous, and Favours as fatal as Diſgraces. 
Tiberius is never natural, he does not do the 
moſt ordinary Actions of other Men without 
Deſign; his Repoſe is never without Conſe- 
28 and his Movements are always full of 
ontrivances. ; | > > 


TACITUS only touched upon Hiſtory oœca- 


| Gonally, he appears more an Orator than 


thing elſe, his ſole 8 was to exerciſe his 
Eloquence. He relates few Events; he makes 

long and frequent Digreſſions, and his Caxeleſſ- 
neſs and Affectation are too apparent. He acts 
the Part of an Orator, who ſeeks to applaud 
himſelf, and who turns and manages different 
Facts to his own Advantage, — Even in their 
very Tents, in the middle of a Camp, or of an 

Army, dying Men make Speeches with the 
ſame Exactneſs and Preſence of Mind, which a 
Perſon in Health would be capable of ſhewing, 
if he were to compoſe them in his Study; ſome- 


times 


* 
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times this Fondneſs for expatiating is ſo predo- 
minant, that he does not fta all a General of 
an Army is at the Head of his Troops' to ha- 
rangue them, but makes him write Orders like 
9 full of Antitheſes and Rhetorical 


TI firſt five Books of the Annals were 
found in Germany by a Receiver of Leo the 
Tenth; that Pontiff having publiſhed a Brief, 
by which he promiſed not only Indulgence to 
thoſe who ſhould diſcover any Manuſcripts of 
Tacitus, but alſo Wealth and Honour; there 
was a German who ſearched all the Libraries, 
and at laſt found ſome Books of the Annals in 
the Abby of Corwey, a Monaſtery on the Myſer. 
He went and preſented them to the Pope, 
| Who received them with great Pleaſure, and 
aſked him what Recompence he deſired. The 
German was content to be reimburſed the 
Charges he had incurred in going to view thoſe 
Libraries, and in his Journey to Rome. Le 
thought this too little, and gave him a Reward 
of five hundred Gold Crowns. | ; 
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LUCIUS ANNZUS FLORUS. 


lieved, that the Poet Florus, whoſe Verſes Spar- 


——— 
* ow 
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THE Y who place Lucius Florus under the 

Reign of Trajan, are obliged to correct that 
Paſſage in his Preface, where he ſays, there were 
little leſs than two hundred Years from Auguſtus's 
Time to his. The moſt probable Opinion is, 
that he was of a little later Date: And it is be- 


tianus quotes in the Life of the Emperor Adrian, 

is the fame of whom we now write, the Author of 

the Epitome of the Roman Hiſtory in four Books. 

The Verſes are in a very familiar Style: 

Ego nolo Cæſar eſſe, 

Anbulare per Britannos 
Soeythicas pati Pruinass. 


Tur Emperor Adrian was no Stranger to 
Poetry, as may be ſeen by the pleaſant Anſwer 
which he returned: 


Ego nolo Florus eſſe 
Ambulare per Tabernas, 
Latitare per Popinas, 
Calices pati rotundos. 


Ir i bei to obſerve; ther the Phinſe of 
Florus is wholly poetical; and that the Love of 
by ] | Parnaſſus 
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| Parnaſſis cauſed him ſometimes to employ He- 


miſties in his Periods. But though he ſeems 
very licentious in it, and his Diction and Ex- 
preſſions often ſavour more of a Declaimer than 
an Hiſtorian ; yet we muſt affirm Sigoniut to be 


-unjuſt when he ſtyles him an impertinent Writer. 


The Method obſerved by Florus, in giving an 
Account of the ſeveral Wars in a ſeparate Or- 
der, did not deſerve ſo ſevere a Cenſure; and 
it is evident that he was ever acknowledged to 
have been an eloquent Author, abounding with 


ſtriking Flowers of Oratory. He abounds e 


where with ingenious Maxims, with Thoughts 
expreſſed with the utmoſt Force and Vehemence: . 
Believe me, * ſays the learned 'Colerus, you will 


| peruſe this terſe Production with no leſs Plea- 


ſure than you would look upon one of the Piel 
tures of Apelles; it is ſo well compoſed, and fo. 
elegant. I admire, ſays he, chat Judgment, 
which could inſert conciſe Sentiments 2 5 
with ſuch good Senſe, in ſuch a Maſs and Va- 
riety of Things ; and exeepting ſome few Paſ- 
ſages which may be thought more fligid, ih 
Compariſon of others, many refined Precepts 
are contained in what he writes, which try 


- 
* 


* 


not be expreſſed in better Terms. 
Sou doubt whether Florus, who compoſell 
the four Books above-mentioned, was the fame 


Who prefixed" the Arguments to the Books of 


Livy's Hiſtory. It is certainly a great Miſtake 
to believe, that he intended to epitomize the 
whole Hiſtory of Livy in his four Books; for he 
obſerves no Regard to his Method in various 


Places, but rather indulges his own Fancy. He 


is ſo extravagant in regard to Chronology, that 
Vol. II. M it 
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it is not-ſafe to rely upon him. He is cenſured 
for contriving the Loſs of £Z:vy's Works, in or- 
der to raiſe the Value of his own Collections; but 
this Charge is without Foundation, and cannot. 
be ſupported. | d ; a 
Tux are ſome, who fuppoſe Seneca to be 
the Author of the compendious Hiſtory of Flo- 
rus; becauſe Lactantius, in the ſeventh Book of 
his Divine Inſtitutions, mentions a Diviſion of 
the Raman Empire into four different Seaſons, 
aſcribing metaphorically to it infancy, -Youth, 
Manbood and Old Age; which he attributes to So- 
weea's Invention. And becauſe the ſame Diviſion 
is to be found in the Preface to the Books of 
Flerus, they would conclude Seneca to be the 
Author af them; and that the Name of Florus 
is falſe and ſuppoſititious. But theſe Authors 
are ſo different in their Way of Writing, that 
this Remark js not to be juſt; Seneca makes 
the Youth or Adoleſcency of Rome, as he calls 
it, to reach to the End of the laſt Punic War; 
whilſt Florus makes it to continue but to the 
firſt. And Seneca begins its Old Age, when the 
Civil Wars aroſe between Julius Cæſar and Pom-— 
£9, whereas Florus accounts it from the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Auguftus in the abſolute Power of 


the Empire. It is more reaſonable to believe, 


that Lactantius was miſtaken, than to imagine 
that all the Manuſcripts ſhould: err, which have 
placed L. AnneusFlerus in the Title of the Books 
we now mention. But perhaps Florus and Se- 
zeca being both of the ſame Family, that of the 
Annæi, it is poſſible their Names might by ſome 
means have been confounded ; and that Florus 
was therefore ſometimes called Seneca, as he is 
| hs FIR 25 in 
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in ſome old Copies, where he is ſometimes diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the Name of Julius. Itijs certain, 
that the Family of the Aunæi has produceil 
many excellent Perſons in various Branches of 
Literature: Seneca the Philoſopher, che Trage: 
dian and Rhetorician, (if they are three) ſuſſi- 
ciently prove it; as well as the Poet Lucan, an 
our Hiſtoriographer #/orus, whoſe Style retains 
ſomething of the Genius of the Annean Wri- 
2 7p han to be Maſters in Eloquence ani 
oetry. | 7 aua n 
. Tatar was another Julius Nlorus, more an» 
cient than the Hiſtoriographer, who lived in 
Tiberins's Reigh. Seneca, in his Controverſies, 
ſays, that he was inſtructed in the Art of Speak - 
ing by the Orator Portius Latro. And Quentibzan, 
mentioning that Florus, ſays, he was the Prince 
of Eloquence, and the public Profeſſor of it in 
Gaul. They wrho reaſon from the Surname of 
ulius, (which, as was before obſerved, ſome - 
anuſcripts give him) imagine our Author was 


. deſcended from that other F{arus, of whom Senecs _ 


and Quintilian have made ſuch honourable men- 
tion. But this is meer Conjecture, too frivo- 
lous to deſerve further Conſideration. | » + 
AmoNnG the Licences Florus has aſſumed, there 
is one ſo poetical and ſtrangely hyperbolical, that 
Scaliger with reaſon. blames bim in his Com- 
mentaries upon Euſebius, for having in a miſta- 
ken Zeal ſuffered himſelf to be led away by a 
mean and puerile Avidity of relating wonderful 
Things to the Prejudice of Truth. It is here 
he relates the Expedition of Decimus Brutus _ 
the Celtic, Galician and Portugueſe Coaſts, 
alledges that Brutus never ſtopped his victorious 
f | M 2 Courſe 
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Courſe till he beheld the Sun fall into the Ocean, 
and heard with Horror its Fire hiſſing in the 
Waters; which gave him a certain Apprehen- 
ſion of bein e eren and having done more 

than his Religion permitted. The ſame Deſire 
7 of writing ſomething marvellous, deſerves to be 
.cenſured:; where he ſpeaks of the Defeat of the 
Cimbri by Marius. He pretends that two young 
Men were ſeen in Rome near the Temple of 
| Cafter and Pollux, preſenting to the Prætor 
1 Letters adorned with Laurel, as a ſure Token 
by for a compleat Victory. I ſhall: (ſays La Mothe) 
on this Occaſion lay down a Maxim, That if 
an Hiſtorian ſometimes inſerts any Thing in his 
Narration of ſoextraordinary a Nature, he ought 
at the ſame Dime to ſignify the little Faith he 
Has in it, and proteſt that he meerly reports it 
as a popular Rumour. + $457; £93 en 14 0 
Tn Hiſtory of Florus contains a Conipen- 
dium of the Roman Affairs, from Romulus to the 
Time of Trajan, ſuccinctly and elegantly writ- 
ten. The Accuracy and Brevity of it are very 
often wonderful, and (as Lipſius obſerves) there 

are many ſhining Sentences like Jewels inter- 
ſperſed throughout, both with Judgment and 
Truth. But at the ſame Time we may ſay 
with Tan. Faber, this acute and elegant Work is 
not to be read or eſteemed as a Hiſtory; but 
rather as a Panegyrick or Declamation, in 
commendation of n Empire, and that 
mighty People. He is irregular in his Order of 
Time, and careleſs in the Names of Men and 
Officers; which often diſturbs his Senſe; and 
 confounds the Reader. The Elegance of his 
Style is generally commended, and the 8 ge 
5 {89116 2 ineſs 
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SUETONIUS TRAN2QUILLUS. 


.CATIUS SUETONIUS TRAN9UILLUS 
- was a Roman by Birth; his Father Suetontts 
Lenis (a Sirname n only in Sound from 
that which his Son bore) being by Extraction 
only a Gentleman in the middle Station of Life 
at Rome, was yet preferred to the Tribuneſhip 
of a Legion by the Em Otho, whoſe Party 
he eſpouſed againſt Yitellius. This Writer was 
born about the Beginning of the Reign of J 
paſian, as may be collected from his own Words 
in the Life of Nero. His firſt Years, in all 
Probability, he paſſed at Rome; ſor he ſays, 
when he was a Youth he remembers to have 
ſeen an old Man of Ninety inſpected in open 
Court, whether he was circumciſed or not. 
Grown up to Manhood he betook himſelf to 
the Bar, where he practiſed with great Reputa- 
tion; not but that he had a Tribune's ffice 
given him, but whether it was that he diſliked 
a military Life, or that he underſtood not mar- 
tial Affairs, he declined it; and before he was 
muſtered, by Means of his good Friend the 
younger Pliny, who procured the Place for him, 
& got it to be transferred to bis Kinſman Cæ- 
ſennius Sylvanus. - . 
Ix pleading Cauſes, it was a great Hindrance 
to him that he was not the Father of 9 
1 * there 
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there being a Law at Rome by which many 
Immunities and Privileges were given to fuch. 
Some of theſe were a Freedom from bearing any 
Office which required perſonal Attendance, .and 
2 Precedence at the Bar, that their Motion 
might be firſt heard; very confiderable Advan- 
to one in his eee Now the 
Emperors had always a Power of ting the 
ſame to thofe who ba childleſs 5155 it being 
looked upon as contrary to Law, Txajan, who 
was an excellent Prince, beſtowed theſe Favours 
very ſparingly, and would not exceed his Num- 
ber which the Senate had allowed. In this Caſe 
his old. Friend Pliny ſolicits for him, and with 
Succeſs ; and becauſe his Letter to the Emperor 
gives us à true Character of Suctonius, and is a 
eat Inſtance of the ſtrict Friendſhip that was 
A them, I ſhall offer it to the Reader in 
Engliſh. It is the ninety- fifth Epiſtle of the 
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9 1 HAvx lately taken into my Acquaintanes 
& Sugtonius Tranquillus, a Man of great Pro- 
s dity, Honour and Learning, captivated by 
« the Sweetneſs of his Converſation, and being 
% much pleaſed with the Scope of his Studies; 
«© and ftill the more intimate I became with 
him, and the more I know him, I love him 
„ the better. He has not been ſo fortunate in 
i his Marriage, but that the Privilege of three 
© Children is very neceſlary to him in his Buſi- 
56 neſs at the Bar, which in the Opinion of his 
| M 4 „ Friends 
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<< Friends he well deſerves. By me he beſeeches 
< you to fupply what his adyerſe Fortune has 
<« denied him. I know, Sir, the high Value 
<< of the Favour I requeſt, but I am begging of 
% you, whoſe moſt bounteous Indulgence to all 
< my Requeſts I have experienced. And you 
may gather with what Earneſtneſs I deſire this; 
s becauſe if I had been cold in my Wiſhes, I 
would have ſtaid till I could have aſked it by 
% Word of Mouth.“ e ee Foo LES 


— 


To this Letter Trajan gave an Anſwer to the 
Satisfaction of both Friends, conferring on 
Suetonius the Privilege he defired. After the 
Death of Trajan he was made ee of State 
to the Emperor Adrian, which is an Evidence 
that he poſſeſſed beſides the Knowledge of 
Affairs, a competent Capacity to deliver them 
in proper and apt Expreſſions. It is faid his 
Employment was taken from him becauſe of 
ſome private Familiarity he had with the Em- 
preſs Sabina, or rather becauſe he had not treated 
her with proper Reverence and Reſpect; it is 
eertain that Adrian had no great Regard for his 
Empreſs, and therefore ſeveral of his Courtiers 
took the Liberty to ſlight and affront her; among 
them Sepricius Clarus and Suetonius carried this 
Affair to an Extremity, and were therefore turn- 
ed out of their Places. But it happens ſome- 
times that particular Diſgraces are uſeful to the 
Public, as was evinced here, for his Fall, and 
the Leiſure he had in Conſequence of it, en- 
aged him to a ſtudious Life, Which has pro- 
duced, among other Works, the Lives of = 
. | | twelve 
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twelve Cæſars, which gives him a Place among 
the beſt Hiſtoria ns y 8 1 
Tux Roman Hiſtory is never mentioned with 
out ſpeaking very advantageouſly of Suetoniut -* 
This Writer, ſays Politian, beſides his deſerip- 
tive Art, which is admirable, has likewiſe given 
us plain Proof of his Diligence, PRs and 
Freedom; there is no Room for any Suſpicion 
of Partiality or Malignity in his Books; nothing 
1 is ſaid out of Favour, nor ſuppreſſed out of Fear; 

7 the Facts themſelves have engroſſed his whole 
Attention, and he has conſulted Truth in the 
firſt Place; by which it appears that his Work 
was framed, as T hucydides ſays, not for a tran- 
ſitory End, or to ſerve a preſent Purpoſe. He 
was ſo far from being influenced by the Motives 

of Fear or Favour to detract any Thing from 
the Truth, that he rather choſe not to write the 

Lives of Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian, the Em- 
peror of his Time, than to incur any Hazard 

by ſpeaking unfavourably of the Perivns-then 

alive, or to ſeem leſs free and impartial by ex- 
tolling his Superiors. I very often, ſays Lipſius, 
recommend Swuetonins Tranquillus © to ; Youth, 
and not without Reaſon; if you examine his 

Words, they are pure, neat, proper; if the 
whole Contexture of his Difcourſe, it is con- 
eiſe and nervous; if you conſider his Subject, 
it is both an uſeful and pleaſunt Hiſtory; and, 
which chiefly weighs with me, it is full of Mo- 
rality and ancient Learning. Vopiſcus ſtyles 
him a molt correct and candid Writer; Sidonius 
+ 1260508 ſays he was iy fine, and. 
Auſonius that he was extremely elegant; Ludo- 
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lity o all theGreeh and Latin Writers. He ſeems, : 
ys he, to have written the Lives of the twelve 
Cæſurs with great Integrity, becauſe he conceals 


not the Vices or Suſpicions, of Viices in the very 
beſt Princes, nor does he diſſemble the T raits of 
Virtue in the worlt.. St. Ferom profeſſes him- 
{lf to have made Suatonius his Pattern when he 
wrote the Lives of thoſe illuſtrious Men, who 
ſucceeded the Times of the Apoſtles; and Eraſmus 


Sives his Teſtimony, I ſuppoſe it is on all Hands 


among the ned, that for what relates 
to the Truth of Hiſtory, the firſt place is due to 
Suetonius, who, as one pleaſantly and juſtly re- 
marked, wrote the Lives of the Cæſars with the 
fame Freedem with which A led them. 
| Bz81DEs his Cæſars, we have Part of his 
Treatiſe of the illuſtrious Grammarians, and 
the Rhetoricians, and ſome Remains of another, 
which contained the Lives of the Poets; for the 
Life of Terence is almoſt all of Suetonius's Writ- 
ing, as Donatus himſelf confeiles, who adds ſome- 


thing to it. The Lives of Horace, Fuvenal, Lu- 


can, and Ta are probably of the ſame Com- 
poſition. e are not to believe that what is 
extant of the Elder Pliny's Life, under the Name 
of Suetonius, is of his Writing; and if the Style 
were no Objection, thẽ Phraſe is enough to diſ- 
cover it to be of a more modern Contexture. 
uetonzus was too much a Friend to the . 
is 


Pliay to ſpeak ſo coldly, and ſay fo little of 


Uncle, who was a moſt worthy Perſon. One 
may read in Aulus Gellius, and others, the Titles 
of ſeveral Compoſitions of Suetonius, which we 
have loſt; as that of the Games, and Spectacles or 
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lic of Cicers; an Account of the illuſtrious Fa- 
milies of Rome, and many others. » 
Tux Styleof this Writer, ſays Colerus, is con- 

ciſe and nervous, and no Man has more diligent- 

ly repreſented the public Rites, He is moſt exact 
and candid, and not enſlaved to any Man ; for 
who ever wrote the Temper or Humours and 

Manners of Princes with a greater Freedom ? 

Courtiers and Stateſmen may from hence reap 


much Advantage, and may alſo from Swetotiius 


at the ſame Time learn to deteſt Flattery. 
Traxx are ſome Critics who affirm that the 


. Beginning of the firſt Book of his Cæſars is want- 


ing, and their Opinion is founded upon the Im- 
me that Swetonius ſhould have written 
nothing of the Birth and firſt Years of ulius C 
, when he took the Pains to ſearch. into the 
Original and Education of eleven other Empe- 
rors who ſucceeded him, whole Lives he has de- 
ſcribed. Muret in his Oration upon Tacitus is: 
ſomewhat ſevere : It were to be wiſhed, ſays he, 
that we had not from Sustonius learned ſo man 


Enormities and ſhameful Vices as he declares 


to have been practiſed by the Tiberir, Nerones, 
and Caligulæ. They are, ſays he, ſo filthy, that 
they almoſt make the Paper bluſh, upon which. 
they are repreſented. And if. what one of the An- 
cients ſays be true, that there is but little Dif-- 
ference between him who deſcribes fuch Infamy 
with Care, and he who teaches it, Suetonms- 
cannot be excuſed without difficulty, for acting 
fſüuch a Part as he did. And toauy ment his Charge, 
de is accuſed of havin uſed rh 

calling them a Sort of Men who embraceda new: 


| and TT which occaſioned 


Chriſtians ill. 
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their Perſecution in the Time of Nero. But if 
it be a Crime in him, what Hiſtorians: of Re- 
pute can be excuſed, who have i repreſented the 
wicked Actions of thoſe of whom they write, 
which make the greateſt and often the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the Narration? Does not the 
ſacred Hiſtory itſelf ſnew us Parricides, Inceſts, 
Idolatry, and many other Profanations among the 
beſt Examples, and the moſt divine Inſtructions? 
And ought we not to caſt into the Fire all the 
Books of thoſe Pagans who have written ſince. 
the Beginning of Chriſtianity, if what they de- 
livered hates. our Religion ſhould make us ab- 
ſolutely condemn it? | | | 
Tu Objection againſt Suetonius for being ſo 
articular in deſcribing the lewd Actions and 
| horrid Debaucheries of many of the Cz/ars is 
ſtrongly repreſented by Muretus: It is certain, 
ſays he, that many of the-Czſars lived in the 
height of Looſeneſs and Debauchery, what Praiſe 
- 3s it then for any Man to have equalled their 
Crimes by the Immodeſty of his Deſcription, 
and to have ſet before the Eyes of Men in ob- 
ſcene and indelicate Words their vile Actions, 
which ſhould rather have been buried in perpe- 
tual Oblivion? Vou find nothing more frequent- 
ly mentioned in Suetonius than Catamites, and 
x 6b Authors of unnatural Luſts, Sporus married 
to Nero, and Nero to Doryphorus. He does not 
even forget the Expreſſions which they made 
uſeof in the middleof their Crimes, as if it con- 
cerned Poſterity to know theſe Things, the 
bare Mention of which ſhould make not only 
the Author but the Paper itſelf to bluſh. Never- 
theleſs he inſiſts upon them ſo minutely and 
5 5 & 36h particularly, 
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particularly, as if he had a Mind to teach theme 
Me find nothing like this in Tacitus; he either 


| gages over ſuch Things, or he hints at them in 
u 


ch a Manner as ſhews his Hatred and Abhor- 


rence, but does not eagerly dwell upon them as 
the other does. Wherefore let Syetonins ſhine. 


among the Fopiſci, the Spartiani, the Lampridii, 


and other Writers of Lives of that ſort ; in this 


he is preferable to them, that the Age in which 
he lived gave him an Opportunity of writing in 
a better Latin Style than they; but if he ſnould 
aſpire to the Glory of Tacitus, or dare to compare 
himſelf with him, he would be cenſured by all 
learned Men. I for my Part look upon Suetonius 
to be no leſs hurtful to young People than the 
reading of Catullus or Martial. Nay, I think it 
even dangerous to Men of a ripe Age. This is 
a ſevere Remark. It muſt be allowed that this 
Writer gave a great deal of Liberty to his Pen, 
the Inquĩries he made into the V ices of the 3 | 


I 
an 


were very ſingular ;. nevertheleſs he was a. 
of.approved Morals, and of ons Virtue. 


TRE particular Account, ſays Bayle, that dus. 


tonius gives of the Debauchery of the Emperors 
is no Proof that he was a lewd Man; or that he 


took delight in deſcribing lewd Actions, nor in 
| ain that there was any Thing wanting in his 


robity and Honeſty ;, it ſhews only that he was 
a very ingenuous and ſincere Writer, and that 
be believed an Hiſtorian ought faithfully to re- 
late the Truth of all Events he can diſcover ; 


and thoſe who are never fo little qualified to 
judge of the Character of an Author by his Way 


of writing, will be of Opinion that Sueronius was 


only directed by his ſingular and natural Inge- 
{> * a | 
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nuity, and not by a Deſire of inflaming the Paſ- 
| Hons. It oi A be e deſign- 
ed to puniſh Vice as much as an Hiſtorian can 
puniſhit, and to brand the Memory of thoſe Mon- 
ers, by tranſmitting it to future Ages, attend 
ed with all the Execration it deſerves, and that 
be thought fuch a Method might in Time pre- 
vent the like Brutalities. es, e 
I usr not forbear mentioning that thoſe who 
are willing to know the Date of each Event are 
very much diſpleaſed with Suetonjus. This Hiſto- 
. rian has wholly neglected it; he does notobſerve 
any Chronological Order, and indeed it was no 
Part of his Deſign ; and it is to be obſerved, he 
is very excufable for fixing upon a Plan of Writ- 
ing which did by no means require ſuch a Me- 
thod. There were Hiſtories enough which con- 
tained an exact Account of the Reign of the Em- 

rors according to the Time in which every 
Thing has been done, and therefore he did not 
think it proper to compoſe a Work of the fame 
Nature, but rather choſe to relate the Actions 
of the Emperors in their moſt private Scenes 
and Retirements. 5 9 


Beſt 
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Beſt EDTTIoNS of SUE TONIUS, 


Cuctonius Notis Variorum & Job. Schildii, accadunt 
leones Impp. Eagd. Bat. 1667. 8v0. 1 

Notis & Numiſinatibus Illuftratus a Car. Patina, 
Baſil. 1675. 4. 65. | 

' Notis integris /. Ca/auboni, Lev. nee Job. 
Geo, Grevii, & ſelectis aliorum. æneis fig. Hage 

Com. 1691. 4to. 10s. 64. 


| Notis Variorum & Sam. Pitiſci, 2 vols. æneis figuris, 


Lugd. Bat. 1692. Bvo. 12s. 
Suetonius, auctioribus Sam. Pitiſci Notis, & multis 
; figurisilluſt. 2 vols. Leovard. 1714. 4to. 11. 1 16. 6d. 
Suetanius, Notis Burman, 4to. 11. 16s. | 


» Suetonius, Cura Oudendorp, a moſt excellent and accu- 


* 


rate Edition, 8vo. L. Bat. 1751. 10/. 64. 
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'PLINIUS JUNIOR. 


AIUS PLINIUS CACILIUS SECUN-- 

Ds was born, about ſixty- two Years after 
Chriſt, at Novo-Comum, a'Town of Italy, emi- 
nent for nothing ſo much as for being the Place 
of Birth of ſo great a Man; however, by his 
grateful Munificence it was ſoon made more 


populous and conſpicuous by the Encourage- 


ment he there gave to the Inhabitants in erect- 
ing a public School, which he liberally endow- 
ed,. and annexed to it a Library well furniſhed 
with Books. 5 
Hs was the Son of L. Cæcilius by a Siſter of 
Pliny, the Natural Hiſtorian. He loſt his Fa- 
ther while young, who for aught we know left 
him no other Legacy but that of a good Exam- 
ple. His widowed Mother, deſtitute of the 
1 of Education, delivered him up to his 
learned and wealthy Uncle, who yet reſolved, 
if degenerate in Principles and Genius, not to 
own Fim allied in Blood. This Trial was ſoon 
made, and the Youth ſtood the Teſt. For by 
a Vigilant Obſervance of his Inclinations and 
Deportment, the old Gentleman was ſo well 
ſatisfied, that according to the. Cuſtom of their 


Laws he adopted him into a nearer Relation, 


and at his Death (occaſioned by the Eruptions 
of Veſuvius) left him Heir of his Name and 
B Fortunes. 


— 
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Fortunes. But before this Caſualty he had been 
very. provident for the Inſtitution of his Nephew. 


He aſſigned him firſt to Quintilian that great 


Maſter of Eloquence, who transfuſed into him 


all thoſe Precepts which hitherto ſs richly ob- 


lige the World, and he found him ſo acute, ſo 
tractable, that he never ſaw Reaſon to ſtimulate 
his Induſtry, or rectify his Apprehenſion; he 


had in him the exalted Satisfaction of a docile 


Learner, and the only Danger was, leſt his. 
Jealouſy might have checked that'Forwardneſs. 
he was ſurprized at, and made him inclinable 
to ſufpect that from his Scholar he would ſoon 
commence his Rival. But he preferred his 
Duty before any envious Régards, and it ig 
eertain did not only initiate him in the Elements 
of that Art he profeſſed, but gave him Direc- 
tions for methodizing all his future Studies 3 
which the obedient Pupil ſo embraced, that 
when emancipated from his more immediate 
Difeipline, he ſtill copied his Preſcriptions) 
and conformed to that Model which was held 
up to him by ſo able an Architect. As appears 
particularly from his ſo often running through 
the Necads of Livy, which was a Taſk no 
Queſtion' enjoined him by his great Inſtructor; 
who always betrayed a ſingular Affection for 
this Author, and in his moſt excellent Inſtitu- 
tions recommends him as moſt worthy of a __ 
" STI HEE £2 3 
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peated Peruſal. An 


War thus inſtructed in Rhetoric he was: 


now ripe for a Courſe in Philoſophy, and to 
enter upon this under as expert a Guide as he 
had attained the former, he was delivered ta. 
_ the Tuition of Nicetes, a learned Prieſt.” Undeb 


his. 
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had been before. Vet the wary old Uncle wo 
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of his Government he made fo great a Proficiency: 


that his Uncle with Joy perceived he was fitted 
both by Years and LO to reap” the Ad- 

* * and conquer the Inconveniences of 
travelling abroad, which he well knew was 
compleating his Education. With theſe Hopes 
he diſpatched him to Syria, which was then as 
much the common School of Literature as Egypt 


not truſt him with a Diſpoſatof his own Time, 
but leſt too great a Leiſure might expoſe him to 
ſuch Temptations which he ſhould not ſtrive to 
reſiſt, he provided him an Employ, and entered 
him a Volunteer, where. he ſerved, as if Arms 


were to be his Diverſion, not his Trade; and 
therefore he was oft allowed Leave to retire 


from the Camp to his Studies, in which he had 
the moſt eminent Director thoſe Countries could 
afford, the famous Euphrates, whofe Lectures he 
attended, and was poſſibly the greateſt Encou- 
rager, if not the ſole Mative, of his Removal 


_ afterwagds/to:Rome: | | 


Wu by a Viſit. of the moſt remarkable 
Places, an vance of their Policy, and a 
Maftery of the he had compleatiy 
anſwered: the of his going Abroad, he 
prepared to depart, and fraught with thoſe Ac- 
compliſhments which are the richeſt Furniture 


of a Traveller, be returned to his expecting 


Friends; but before he had lived long with his 
Mother and Uncle, he ſoft the latter, by 
whoſe Death at Eighteen Years of Age he ſuc- 
ceeded to a plentiful Eſtate. Among other Le- 
ies, that which he moſt valued was a hun- 
and ſixty Volumes of his Uncle's an | 


* 
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filled up in the Margin, and written on the 


very Covers, all by his own Hand; for which, 
when their Number was ſomewhat leſs, he had 
in Spain been offered four hundred thouſand 
Seſterces. The Compilation of theſe argued 
him an indefatigable Student, and being ſo fe- 


vere an Accountant of his own Time, he 


might leſs invidiouſly urge others to an Im- 
provement of theirs, which his Nephew aſſures 
us was his conſtant Humour; he was always 
lecturing him into. Induſtry, and was fo impa- 
tient of his leaſt Remiſſions from Study, that 
ſeeing him one Day walking, (and poſſibly in- 
tent on the Recollection of what he had lately 
wo apc way yt rem uae 
| y told him he might be b em 

80 that this Method 2 Intenſeneſs 
might probably firſt have been taken up by our 


you 
44 M 
tom to a ſettled Hab 
ties to b ee r- It is worth the 
Pains to relate, he gave one notorious In- 
ſtance of it. When his Uncle at in 2 
Surprise at the Inflammation of Veſuuius, was 
ſailing aut to take a nearer Proſpect of the Dan- 
ger, he comes and aſks his Nephew to accom- 


an, till it ou from a med Cuf- 


pany him in that, which proved his laſt Jour- 
ney; but he bluntly waves the Invitation, and 


fairly tells him he had rather continue at his 


s: Though he durſt not without deube 


havs been ſo rough to one whoſe Vears might 


ſuppoſe him peeviſh, and yet whofe Favour it 


was ſo much his Intereſt to retain, if he had 


not foreſeen it would be fo far from being re- 


_ ſented 


tudent out of a Deſign to oblige the 
abit, from an aſiduous Prace 
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ſented-as a Contempt or Aﬀeont, that it would 
be the moſt pleaſing Compliment he could poſ- 
fibly return. # ah 1 

HFH x had not been long entered upon his new 
Inheritance before his Plan of Settlement was 
directed to Rome, where he fixed his Reſidence, 


not becauſe the Town and: the Court might be 


moſt opportune for a Stage of Pleaſure and: 
Diverſion,. but that he thought here was the 


- moſt advan s Baſis to build his future 


Fortunes, He would not commence Beau or 
Gallant, but ſenſible that the beſt Huſbandry 


_ of: his Revenues would be the Purchaſe of a 


ood Name, he toiled ſo hard in Retirement, 
nd relaxed himſelf ſo well in Company, that 
he ſoon gained the Repute of a ſenſible and ſolid 
Scholar. The moſt early Specimen of his Parts 
he had given in the Compoſure of a Greek Tra- 
at fourteen Years of Age, in which he ſo 
2 ppily acquitted himſelf in the proper Genius 
of Sublime, in the true Dignity of the Buſkin, 
that he ſu his Years.. A Succeſs in this 


ſoon urged him on to freſh Attempts, and in 


his Voyage from Syria about Seventeen, he 
attempted Latin Elegiacs in the [carian Sea, 
which we need not doubt were ſoft and ſmooth.. 


But he knew theſe were juvenile Sports, whieh. 


it would be fatal to be addicted to, and there- 
fore when he had enough for bare Accompliſn- 
ment, reſolved to make no Employ of what had 

Poverty and Affectation entailed for a Curſe; 
he was not ſo fond of the Beggar or the Fop, 
but that he ſteered his Endeavours to a more 
honourable Port, and applied himſelf to a Study: 
of the Civil Law; in this be ſoon became ſo 
e hopeful. 


hopeful a Proficient, that upon a ſhort Prepara- 
tion he was called to the Bar, and before twen- 


ty appeared for his Client in the Roman Forum, 


where his Pleadings were ſo elaborate, and his 
Delivery ſo becoming, that there was ſcarce. af- 


terwards any Cauſe of Moment wherein he was ; 


not by one of the Parties retained,  - + 


_ FroM the Forum he advanced to the:Senate; 


and could argue before that Auguſt Aſſembly 
with as much Courage as he had done in the more 
inferior Courts. And here he was engaged in 


ſeveral of the moſt important Concerns, as the 


Management of the Spaniardi Charge againſt 
Bebius Maſſa, the proſecuting of their Informa- 
tions againſt! Cacilizs Claſſicus, the Defence and 


Acquitment of Julius Baſſus and Jarenus; and 


. * 


what was moſt eminent, he opened the Impeach- 
ment of Marius Priſcus Proconſul of Africa. 


charged by the Province with Bribery and Ex- 
tortion; in the urging of this he was ſo ſpirited 
and reſolute, ſo eager and vehement, that the 
kind Emperor more than once ordered the Free- 


man to whiſper and adviſe his Maſter that he 


ſhould not injure his Lungs, nor exhauſt his 
Spirits, nor injure his Conſtitution ; however, 
with humble Thanks for the Caution, he zea- 
louſly proceeded, and ſo expoſed the Caſe, that 
the Senate confeſt themſelves ſatisfied, and the 
Criminal was ſentenced to perpetual Baniſhment, 
Hx was too eminent to be thought uſeleſs, and 
therefore his Country ſoon propoſed to experience 
his Abilities in ſome more public Station. Hence 


he was honoured with a Commiſſion to ſuperviſe 


the Repairs of the Aimilian Way. He was a 


ſplendid Prætun for the City, à zealous 1 
1 | ſor 
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for the People, a faithful Puefor for the Em- 
peror, a Prefz# of the "Treaſury for the State, 
and an Augur of the Gods. But his moſt active 
Preferments were his Proconſular Dignity in 
Pontus and Bitlynia, and hisConſulſhip at Rome; 
in the former (which was laſt executed) he held 
a conſtant Correſpondence - with his Imperial 
Maſter Trajan, and took all his Meaſures from 
his Advice, which he conformed to with ſo 
much Reſolution and Diſpatch, that he won the 
Affections of his Province, countermined the 


- Malice of his Enemies, and for ever ſecured the 
Favour of his Prince. "Th 


Ir was from hence he dated that generous 
Teſtimony and Character he gave the Chriſtians; 
for it being the erroneous Notion of Trajan that 
this growing Se& would interrupt and diſturb 
the Peace of his Empire, he had given Inſtruc- 
tions to all his Miniſters to ſuppreſs them by a 
fevere Perſecution. Our Proconſul knewtheſe 
Orders muſt be obeyed through the Extent of his 
Juriſdiction; yet he thought it not impertinent 
to give his honoured Lord ſome Account of the 
Principles and Behaviour of the Men, beforehe 
went on to the extremeſt Rigour: In this De- 
ſeription we may be fure he ſpoke as a candid 
Relater, not as a biaſſed Friend, and indeed the 
Danger of being partial was on the-other hand ; 


for he abhorred the Scandal of leaning to that 
New Superſtition, and he wrote to one hom it 


was proper for him to ſoothe, which yet he could 
not better do than by confirming that Prejudice 


he had fo devoutly entertained. ' But notwith 


ſtanding theſe Inducements, it was his Honout 
to ſpeak the Truth, and it was his Maſter's Vir 
wha tue 
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aue to hear it. He therefore declares,” That their 
only Crime, or rather. Miftake was, that they aſs 


fembled before Day to fing a Form of Devotions to 


Chriſt at to a God, m which they bound themſeluet © 
by an Oath not to violate the Roman Laws, 202 
10 perpetrate any Villanies, but to avoid 
Robbery 3 and Breach of Faith. 
they has done this, they never directed their . 
4 conſpire and cabal, but departed quietly ro their 
Homes. And this ſo much Reaned he 
agate Trajan, that he remitted-his Paſfion, 
and returned a that they ould not be ri- 


. 


and a fair l. Yet 

was this a Conceſhon 47 would never have 2 
had: he not been fully convineed thut they were 
neither ſeditious nor diſaſſected, as he at firſt 
ſurmiſed. For indeed, there was no one Em- 
peror more provident in cruſhing the Growth 
of Faction, as will appear by this fingle In- 
ſtance. Pliay had petitioned him that there 
might be a Corporation of Mechanics founded 
by Charter at Nicomedra ; but the prudent 
Prince, though it ſeemed but à trivial cqueſt, 

and aſked by ſuch a Favourite, whom he was 
not wont to deny, yet he gives him chis one 
Repulſe, and aſſigned no other Reafon, than 


mat ſuch Societies were always prone to Fac- 


tion, and were the cemmon Nurſeries of Tiot- 
ous and diſcontented Spirits. 
War he had diſcharged his Qorerament 


with no Unhappineſs attending him, but that 


of Envy, he comes back to Nome, and is Seti 
fied with an humble Addreſs from his 


_ an ae from me" Friends, : 


and 


berlain, Voconius, to ſeveral ſucceſbve Dignities. 
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and à gracious. Reception from his Prince, 
But antecedent to this honourable Rmploy 
abroad, had been his Conſulſhip at home, an 
Office of which his exact Art of Conduct had 


2 him worthy; to this immediately 


cceeded his Prefectſnip of the Treaſury, to 


' which the Emperor recommended, and the 


People in Duty accepted him. And to ſwesten 
the Enjoyments of it he was bleſt with a Col- 
legue, Who was Partner of. his Thoughts, as 
well as his Dignity, the; good Tertullus, It way 
in theſe Circumitances, that he. delivered hig 
Panegyric in a full Senate, with a 8 
Aſpect, and deliberate Voice. It took him three 
Dans to rehearſe it. 11 11 F 13164.) Ri #AW 
Ir was not from this Inſtance only, but from 
a long Series of Duty and Fidelity, that he was 
ſo in Favour with his Prince, as upon an humble 
Motion to procure any reaſonable Act of Grace; 
79 he made Uſe of this Power not to advantage 
imſelf, but to ſerve his Friends. And the 


Emperor, as ſound a Politician as any that 


flouriſhing, State was eyer crowned with, 
thought it no Reflection on his Government, 
to have a wiſe and worthy Favourite, and there- 


fore let him command what Courteſies he pleaſed 
to intreat. His Opportunities to ſerve his De- 


pendants were by this Means frequent, and thę 


Grants conſiderable. He got for his Phyſician 


Harpocrates, for Cryſippus, and other Foreigners, 


the Freedom of Rome: He obtained for the Chil- 
dren of Antonia, and other hopeful Perſons, the 


Name and Privilege of Gentlemen. He ad- 
vanced Sura to the Prætorſhip, and his Cham- 


Non 
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He loved their Perſons, courted their Society, 
N And 
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Non was it hn at the Emperor's Expenee 
that he maintained his Friends, but where they 


| were indigent and ready to accept, he would as 
freely ſpend from his own Stock, wherein his 


—_ was always unconditional ; he never 
(ſays Dr. Kennet, from whom this Life is chiefly 


extracted) had finifter Views in Civilities, nor 


tampered with others by Means of his Favours, 
yet were his Largeſſes rich and munificent. He 
ſettled on his decayed Townſman Caninius Rufus 
a handſome Salary for Encouragement and Sup- 


rt in a ſtudious Life. He allowed Martial a 


comfortable Penſion to maintain him in a coun- 
try Retirement. Metilius Criſpus he ſent to a 
1 Military Employ abroad, and gave him a 


arge Sum at parting to bear his 0 


Voconius Romanus he gave three thoufand Sef- 
terces to make him up a Gentleman's Effate, 


and to his Maſter n at the Marriage 
of his Daughter, he 


t fifty thouſand Seſterces, 
as a Portion for the Bride. | | 


Tuosk whom he embraced as F ends were | 


not his Neighbours and Relations only, but all 
the moft eminent in each Faculty and Science. 
Of Poets he had Martial and Silius Tralicus, the 


firſt a Prince in Epigram, the ſecond a Peer in 
Heroic. Of Hiſtorians he had both Tacitus and 
Buztonius ; he took the former far a Confident, 
and admitted the latter for a Companion. Of 
Civilians he ſelected Pompanius Saturninus, Ar- 


vianus, and what others were the moſt celebrated 


Oracles of the Law. To theſe he opened his 


Soul, and was ag. privy to all their Concerns, 
Voi. II. 
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Hs Eſtate was ſo conſpicuous, and his Man- 


| with the Importunity of others, than any Vehe- 


Choice of offers, and Judgment to ſele the beſt. 
Ot his firſt Wife we have but an obſcure Men- 


the only Misfortune he ever complained of, that 
Tunis Unhappineſs he contrived b the moſt 
zvailing Method to repair; for indeed he ſeemed 


outlive his Funeral; and therefore he got not 
only a grateful Celebration from Martial, 
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and eſpouſed their Intereſt, without any diſin- 
uous Reſervations of Craft or Deſign. - 


ners ſo endearing, that he was ſure to be courted 
from the Selfiſhneſs of a ſingle Life, an Altera- 
tion of which was poſſibly more a Compliance 


mence of his own Inclinations; however, he had 


tion; his ſecond was Calphurnia, whom Dowry 
and Parentage rendered an equal Match: Her 
he admitted te his Heart as well as Bed, and 
for an Inſtance of his Fondneſs, has left us a 
Pair of uxorious, yet chaſte Epiſtles. It was 


he had no Iſſue by either of them. 


in nothing to betray a ſtronger Impetuoſity of 
Deſire, tian to have his Name and hike 


by a Hint of his own, an honourable Mention 
from Tacitus, but tempted Eternity, with many 
of his own Works, which deſerved a longer Du- 
ration than moſt of them have. met with. Beſide 
his Greek Tragedy and Elegies, in his Voyage 
from Syria, he wrote a Bock of Hendecaſylla- 
bles; another of Demonſtrative Orations; ſome 
Reflections on the Self-Murder of Helvidius : 
A Collection of Epiſtles, and a Panegyric upon 
the Emperor, of which the two laſt only are re- 
ſcued from that Oblivion which has ſwallowed 
WWW 
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WHEN he was ſatiated with the Buſineſs and 
Adulation of the Town, he would oft retire te 
his Country Seats, of which he had two moſt 


_ elegantly ſituated, the one his Laurentine, the 


= 


other his Tuſcan Farm; where, in Imitation of 
the Primitive Conſuls and Dictators, he read 
Nature in the Cultivations of Huſbandry, and 
thought his aj cafe ſo far from being ſtained by 
it, that he gave a Waggon for his Coat of Arms. 
Wx have better Proof how he lived than 


when he died; we have a moral Certainty for- 


the one, but muſt be content with Conjecture 
for the other. His laſt Epiſtles ſeem to be thoſe 
from Pontus to the Emperor, and after his giving 
up this honourable Truſt, we hear nothing con- 
ſiderable of his Actions from himſelf, or any other 

Hiſtorian. It is recorded, that his Imperial Pa- 
tron reſigned his Life about the Vear of Chriſt 
(if Euſebius compute right) 119; whom it is 
likely he had no great Ambition to ſurvive; and 


therefore we may preſurhe he left the World ſoon 


after the Loſs of that Cdſort which had been 


moſt effectual to have detaintil him in it. Yet 


: 


ſome (Thmagineon more preſumptuous Grounds) 
date his Death in the twelfth of Trajan's Reign: 
It is certain, that Euſebius then mentions the 
Deceaſe of a Pliny, but doubtleſs he means Pliny 
the Alder. , biet ay Ir om gl 
IAIS Writer ( ſays Kennet) gained not 
only a Ruent Style, and a plauſible Delivery, 
which are but the Mechaniſm of Oratory, but 
he had ſuch an accurate Idea of Things, knew 
ſo well their apt Repreſentation by Words, and 


underſtood ſo completely the Influence of each 


N 2 Period 
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Period ron the Soul, that he ſtill married his 
Expreffions to his Argument, always reconciled 
his Auditory to his Subject, and never ſpoke 
but to thoſe Paſſions the raiſed. He could in- 

ſtrutt a Friend, that an Invention copious, and 
a free Elocution, might haply be the Talents 


of an illiterate Confidence; but an orderly Diſ- 


poſure, a due Turn of Figures, a critical Mode 
of Tranfition, and ſuch other Secrets of Art 
were only Acquirements of the laborious and 
learned, Yet it was one of his Maxims, that 


many who chad neither Parts nor Read 
by afſiduous Practice had talked often 
well. 


known 
> an 


ſpoke 5 
H was ſuch an Artiſt, continues the Doctor, 


at the Variance of Expreſſions, that almoſt in 
the ſame Breath he could be fuller, and more 
acute, grave and flouriſhing, ſo that his Ca- 
dencies made a Diſſonance of Muſic, being al- 
ways unequal. His Endeavours herein, 

Confeflion-to a Friend, were, that he might 

contrive it, that by a different turning of Pe- 


riods, he would have ſomewhat to affect the 


moſt Reliſh of each peculiar Palate, yet 
where his Subject required a Ready even Pace, 


be would ever range, but keep devoutly to each 
Scheme of Languages, which is only proper to 


each YiſtinEt tion. Undoubtedly he was 
an accurate Maſter of all Styles, ſeemed 
moſt happy in the moſt difficult, that of the 
Sublime; for the Exerciſe of which, he had 
that Argument which the great Longinus im- 
plied to be the moſt ſuitable, that of Panegyric. 
t | Wherein 


% 
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| Wherein he completely ſhunned thoſe Vices' 
which ſo nearly adjoin Affectation and Flatneſs. 
He could fly without ſoaring, and again walk 


without creeping; he could reach where it was 


proper, and where 1t was more becoming. 


Mx. Toland thus delivers the Character of 
Pliny : For what we call a happy Turn, Deli- 
ny of Expreſſion, and ſpeaking only. to the 


Buſineſs in Hand, no Modern comes near ta 
him; no more than in the . his Sub- 


jects, ſuch as Intrigues of State, Points of Li- 


8 rural Pleaſuzes, the Concerns of 
7 


his Friends, and ſome Trifles which be renders 
important. | 8 
Tux Character of this Claſſic is touched with 
reater Delicacy and Exactneſd by Mr. Blachws!l. 

liny the Younger is one of the ſmeſt Mis that 


Italy has produced; he is correct and Ar, 


has a florid and gay Fancy, tempered with 

turity and Soundneſs of Judgment. Every 
Thing in him is exquiſitely ſtudied, and yet in 
general ſpeaking every Thing is natural and 
eaſy. In his incomparable Oration in Honour 
of Trajan, he has frequent and ſurpriſing Turns 
of true Wit, without playing and tinkling upon 


Sounds: He has exhauſted the Subject of Pane- 


Nia uſing every Topic and every Delicacy of 
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Plinii Rpiſtole & Panegyricus, Geſter, by far the beſt 
"Rditian of Pliny yet publiſhed, vo. 2 8 
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M. FUNIANUS FUSTINUS. 


T HIS Writer ie ſuppoſed to have lived in the 
| Time of Antoninus Pius, and has made 


himſelf famous by abridging the Hiſtory written 
by Trogus- Pompeius His Hiſtory begins at 


inus, Founder of the Arian Monarchy, and 
comes down to the Time of Auguſtus; but this 
Work, to the great Misfortune of the learned 


World, is loſt, and its Loſs is attributed to the 


Abridgment, which being written in a; polite 
and elegant Style, was very probably the Reaſon 


why that Age neglected the Original, and uſi 
An only. Wir Shred that, 


ucceſſors totally ſlighted chat. 


Nor is there any one, ſays Voſſius, among the 


* 


| Latins, who has more politely and elegantly 


contracted the Hiſtory of ſo many Empires; for 
he comprehends the Actions almoſt of all Na- 
tions, from Ninus to Auguſtus. 


: , 


Ir is eaſy to hazard a probable Conjecture at 


the Time when Trogus Pompeius lived, by what 


he hath ſaid in his forty- third Book, of his Pa- 
rents, who came from Gallia Narbonenſis; whers 


he declares his Grandfather to be made a Citizen 


of Rome by the Favour of Pompey. the Great 


1: yg Sirname probably: he mm during the 
ars of Serterius; and that his Father, after 


he had borne Arms under Caivs Ceſar (who is 
here ſuppoſed to be firſt Emperor who bore 


4 that 
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that Name rather than Caligula) had the Honour 
to be his Secretary, and jointly to keep his Seal. 
It is therefore thought that Tregus Pompeius wrote 
his Hiſtory under Auguſtus and Tiberius, having 
ſpoken of the former at the End of the whole 
Work. It was divided into forty-ſeur Books, 
whoſe Number Juſfin has not changed any more 
than their Title, which was the 228 Hiſ- 
tory, becauſe (as it appears from the ſeventh to 
the one-and-fortieth ) it was a continued 
Narrative of the Macedemian Empire, which 
owed: its riſe to Philip the Father to Mexander 


the Great. Th vs had written before fiſty 


eight Books called Philippics, which are quoted 
y Arbinaus and Diadorus, and by ſome account- 
the Model which Trogus Pompeius followed, 


| Cicero imituting Dene, Deum, named: his Ora- 


tions Phelippics with much leſs Reaſons. 


I x is che received Opinion, that Juin made 


ine Epitome (as was before ſaid) 3 
e 


de minus Pius, to whom it is ſuppoſed 


dedicated it, by his Preface, Quod ad te, Impe> 
rator Antonine, ann tam aognoſcendi quam emen- 
grit; caurk tranſmis. I know the Paſlage where- 
in that Emperor is mentioned, is differently in- 
terpreted, and ſome have been perſuaded that 
he wrote after the Eftabliſhment of the Noman 
Empire in Conffantinople,. becauſe of Paſſage in 
the Eighth Book, where he ſpeaks of the Sove- 
reign Ponds of Greece. Græciam efiam nune, 
& viribuas & dignitate, orbit terrarum Principem. 
But that Ex preſſion may admit other Interpre- 
tations, without a Neceſſity of making him live 
tv hundred Years later than he did, and in an 


Age which produced nothing ſo polite and ele- 


gant 
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M. FUN. FUSTIN 213. 
gant as all we have of this Author is. It is ri- 
culous to confound this Writer with Fu/trn the 
Martyr, as one Martin a Polunder does in his 
Chronicle; for the Manner in which the Hiſto- 


Tian treats the Iſraelites in his fix-and-thirtreth 


Book, ſhews him to be an Heathen. This Epi- 
tomizer of Trogus is cenfured by fome, for in- 
troducing a few Digreffipns in a Work ſo con- 
ciſe and ſhort as the Hiſtory he writes. The 
firſt is found in the Beginning of his ſecond 
Book, where the Scythiant and Egyptians have a 
Debate on a Point of Honour, in what relates 
to their Antiquity, both of them pretending to- 
have fufficient Reaſons to call themſelves the 
moſt ancient People of the Earth: The ſecond 
is in the _—_—— 1 40 on the . of 
Pythagoras, whoſe Birth, Voyages, ning, 
A and Death he ere Wichduf fer 
10 5 the Misfortune which happened to his 

iſciples, threeſcore of whom were burnt in 


| Croton, and the reſt exiled. Whence one may 


conclude, fays La Mothe, that all forts of Di 
greſſions are not to be condemned, when ſo⸗ 
exminent an Author as Fuſlin, ha contracted in. 
ſo little a Space, the Hiſtory of the I ranſactions 
of two thouſand Vears, (which are reckoned: 
from Ninus, the Founder of the Mirian Mo- 
narchy, to the Emperor Azgu/tus) made no 
Difficulty ſometimes to amuſe himſelf this Way 
upon an agreeable Subject. 5 


Bur though Fu/tin's Manner of Writing is 


fo excellent, that it was deemed worthy, the 


 Auguftan Age, rather than that of the Antonines,. 


his Elegancy of Style cannot atone for his Miſ- 
takes in Hiſtory. Pererius has Convicted him 
N 5. of 
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of many Errors in Reference to the Jews, in 
his Commentaries. upon Daniel; and Yopiſcus 
places him in the Rank of Hiſtorians, - Who 
. not avoid romancing. That which he 
cannot:be excuſed in, is his Chronology, where 
Jo/much. miſtaken, that he is not always 
to be depended on. And that which makes his 
"oy the greater, is, that the Reputation of 
rogus Pompeius, and the Eſteem which all the 
3 had or him, oblige Men to think that 
thoſe Miſcomputations in the Series of Time, 
are rather of the Copy chan the Original, or of 
the Abbreviator rather than the primitive Au- 
thor; which is the common Sentiment of thoſe, 
who have laboured gs in this beſt We of 
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Lenin, 410 Gd Paz 338. 
Ælius Verus, his Reſpe for Ovid's ATeof 
Love, 295. 4 e 
Eneid, an Account of that Work, 228. A 
perfect Poem, 232. 4 
#ſebylus, where born, his Parents, $5. Ac- 
cuſed of Blaſphemy, 86. Had his Lite ſaved 
by his younger rother, ibid. Retires to 
Sicily, ibid. His Death, Funeral, and Epi- 
taph, 87. His Works, ibid. He reforms 
the Stage, 88. His "T ragedies enrolled with 


the Athenian Laws, ibid. | 
4%, curn ſojourned with Sophacles, 2. 5 
; drus, 


ep, turned into Iambic Verſe by 
269. 
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©  Agathon, beloved by Euripides, os. 
1 a Pla ae by Bier! 337+ 
Am his Diſcourſe' with 8. 5 8 
Birth, 55. A Defender of Public Liberty, 
6. Taken Priſoner by Pittacus, ibid. An 
| ce of his Cowafdice, 58. The Cha- 
racter of his Writings, 59, 60, &c. Another 
of the Name, 61. Hig extraordinary Death, 


 Fieeftis, a Poet, his Diſcourſe with Euripides, 

1 EGG NA 

Alcibiades, a Story ef himy 15. | 

Alexander the Great, his Regard for Homer, 16. 
His Opinion of Homer and Heſiod, 37. Saves 
the Houſe of Pindat adThebss, 70- 1 

Alexander Severus, his Eſteem for Virgil, 235. 

Alphonſo, King of Naples, his Reſpect for Ovid, 

6 | | 


296. 
Aminias the Brother of ſchylus, 85. 
Amphydama N N F eee . 6. 
Aaberten, laid to be in love with 18. 
His Birth and Parents, 64, 65 hs Cha- 


, Tater, 70. - Is cenfured by. Ovia 60 A 
lover Boys, 66, 67. Deſpiſed loney,, 
67. Called the Wile, ibid. Is choaked by 
. x Grape-ſtone, 71. e 
Hraxagoras, inſtructs Euripides, 103. 
Antigonus Gonatus, his Character, 163. | 
Anytus conſpires againſt the Life of Socrates, 126.. 
Mpollinaris, an Epigram of his, 230. 
Apollo, anſwers in 33 Verſe, 103. Con- 
ſulted upon the Fate of Euripides, ibid. 
Apollomas Rhodius, Scholar to allimachus, 158. 
A Native of Alexandria, ibid. Librarian to 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 159. 


Aratus, 


1 to 


tut, 


HI 
t. 


8 4 finiſned a Copy of the Odyſſey, 17. 


Art of Poetry by Horace, 245. 
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His Birth, his Parents and Profeſſion, 163, 
164, He: writes upon ia. His Car. 164. — 2— 
s Character 


miliar with Thearritus, ibid 


ibid. 


| Archelaus, King of Macedonia, entertains Buri 


pides 5 106. 


Arellins Fuſcus, Maſter to Ovid, 282. 


Argonautica, a Poem by Apollonius, 158. 

Argonauts, their Voyage deſcribed by Lycophron, 
159. Their Hiſtory, x60. . 

Ariftarchus, publiſhes Homer's Works, 56. 


Ariſtophanes, "his Father an Athenian, 125, An 


:nemy to Tyranny, 126. An Account of 

| his Enmity to Socrates, ao! 14 A Writer of 

the old Comedy, 128. Works, _ 
Death and Epitaph by Plato, 130. Hi 

Character, 1:2. Is blamed by Cicero, _ 


Condemned by gh 131. Compared 


with Menander, A Character of his 
Comedies, ibid. His Style, 1 5: His Cha- 
racter by Mr. Nimer, 136 is a Cham 


pion for Public ee Tue ae 67:0 


with Menander, 187. 


Athens, Homer Works pu diſhed cher, 15. 
Auguſtus, Patron to Virgil, ” Preſerves his 
orks, 229. Patron to Phedrus, 269. 


Aurelius, his Character by Catullus, 213. 


Auſonius, Birth and Education, 360. Raiſed 
to the Conſulſhip, 362. He was a Chriſtian, 
364. His Works and the Character of them, 


5 00 | B. Bacon, 


rr 


Statius, 388: 
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B. 


Bacon, Lord, his Character of Pindar, 79. 

Baillet, his Character of Auſonius, 366. 
Barbiton, invented by Alceus, 55 
Barthius, his Character of dey 905 


— 


ius, 266. Of 

Lucan, daß Of Valerius Flaccus, 359. 

Bathyllus, beloved by Anacreon, 66. {4 

Battus, Founder of Cyrene, 151. 

Bayle, his Remarks upon Sappho and Anacreon, 
68. Upon Lucretius, 204. His Apology for 
Catullus, 219. 52 * 

Berenice, her Hair made a Conſtellation, 1 54. 


Bilbilis, Martial born there, 350. 


Blondel, his Character of Horace, 244. 
Boileau's Character of Homer, 21. Of Sophacles, 
97. Of Terence, 1919. 1 
Borrichius, his Character of Heſod, 43. Of 
Euripides, 112. Of Oppian, 172. Of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſis, 290, Of Seneca, 306. Of 

Of Valerius Flaccus, 359. . 
Briet, his Character of Lucretius, 202. Of 
Auſonius, the. | ji dx 
Brown, his Character of Oppian, 173. 
Bucolic Verſe, invented by Theocritus, 139. 


Burnet, Dr. his Character of Lucretius, 211. 


C. 


| Cecilius, a comie Poet, his Character, 185. 


Cæſar, Julius, his Character of Terence, 191. 


Caligula, an Enemy to Virgil, 235. 


Callimachus, born in Cyrene, 151. Entertaived 
by Prtelemy Philadelphus, 152. Writes his 
| | Father's 


. 


— 
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Father's Epitaph, 151. Compoſes an El 
upon Berenices Hair, 153. (On 
his Writings, 155, 1 2 Perf 
Caſaubon, his A or Perſius, w" 
ae, her H 1 6. 825. : 
Cato, his Behaviour at che Floral Games, 354. 
Catullus, tranſlates a Poem of Callimachus, 218. 
His Works, ibid. His Deſcent and Educa- 
tion, 213. His Amours, 214. His Death, 
216. Lampoons ne Ceſar, 217. An 
Account of his Works, 218. Compared 
with Martial, 219. Is cenſured fof Lewd- 
neſs, 220. Is led the Learned, 221, 
Cento Nuptialis, an Account of it, 366. 
Cercolus, Huſband to Sappbo, 49— 
e Wife * e — GH 
o/tome, an Admirer of Ari „ 136. 
Ge his Eſteem for | hart 111. . 
rects the Works of Lucretius, 202. \ 
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Cimon, brings the Bones of Theſeus ene 


Cifanius, his Account of Ovid, 293. 
Character of Ouid, 289. 


8 Claudia, the Wife of Seatius, her Character, 3 36. 


Claudian, his Birth and Education, 370. His 
Works, and their Character, 3 75. &c. 
4 


\Cleobubus, beloved by Anacreon, 
Clito, the Mother of Euripides, 102. | 
Clouds, the Comedy of the Clouds by 2 '* 


phanes, 135. 
Comedy, an Account of the Old Comedy, 128. 
The Progreſs of its Improvement, 130. 
Corinna, obtained a Prize from Pindar, 3 hs 
Corinna, Miſtreſs to Ovid, 289. 
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Cowley, his PS of Huacreon, m e 
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Crinitus, his Character of Ch, 220. / 
Critheis, 5. RV IIS 
Crucius, his Character of Planter, 182. med 
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— whi oped b greg, you- . 
Delia, ee Full, . 


Dionyſires Halicarnaſſeus, his bandes of He- 
mer, 20. Of graph * 
Dionyſ. us, the: Ge 
Dithyrambicks, u on Fg 80 , 
Dreverbinm, uſed in Fraged 6. 
Domitins Marſus, his Epita agen? wllns,258. 
Donatus, his 1 of Virgil, = = 
2 brin e HET 
ryden, his — of tes, 0 
| phocles, 100. Of Tae, * Of He- 
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N a | Deſcription of that Wend, 175 | 
. Eide, Pindar's Verſes fo called, 76. 
| Elegy, the Nature of it, 259. 
Epicharmus, an Account of him, 181. 

pigrum, a Definition of it, 218. 3 
_ Epimenides, a Tragedy of Æſebylus, 88. 
Ep:fttes of Ovid, politely written, 295. 
Eraſmus, his Character of Terence, 190. 
Evelin, tis Character of el 204. 
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J — Cenſure of Terence, 194. Of be 


07. 
B ide, an Athenian, his Parents, — 
Brought up in Exerciſes of Activity, 103. Is 
called the tic Philoſopher, 104. 
tained the Name of the Woman Hater, ib. 
A Lover of the Poet Agathan, . 105. Is torn 
to pieces by Dogs, 106. Honoured after 
Death, 107. A Cenotaphium erected to him 
ibid, Is accuſed of Per » and Blalphemys 
108. An Account of his Works, 110, Ge. T 
2 of his Works preſerved in Alaram- 


Adria, 96. daf ee with Sophocles,. 11 T. * 
pris hs by the Critics, 173. . 


Tutycbus, e 269. 
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of Ovid, an en an 
Fir Dr. hisRemarks upom Pie ö . 
Proms, M. le, His Character of Findar, 8o.. Of 

ny 255. Of Apollonins, 16. Of 


e Bure, Miſs 15 her Character . 70 


ee. e. ophanes, 134. Of Callimachus, 155 | 
irgmius,. Tutor to Lucan, 310. 


KD the Expedition of the Golden Fledce writ- 


ten by nius, 158. The Fable of 8 
Golden Fleece explained, 1606. 
Pulvia Siſenna, Mother to Perſſus, 319. 
_ a Friend Ts 165. | 


G. 


G., nee 23. 


Gallus, a Writer of Eleg 


Games, the Grecian, i reed by Pinder, 46. 


Georgicks . 
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282 . INDEX | 
Georgicks of Virgil, an Account of them, 232. 
Gifanius, his Character of Lucretius, 207. 
G:felinus, his Opinion of Auſonius and Claudian, 


$04. -: 
| Grains, his Character of Homer, 19. 
Gyraldus, his Character of Ari/tophanes, 135. Of 
- Apollonius,' 161. Of Lucan, 317. Of Mar- 
tial, 355. AY 4 . | 
1 8 . 1 © 
Hadrian, an Enemy to Claudian, 37 1. 
Halteutica, a Poem written by Oppian, 171. 
Hare 's Character of Terence, 191. 5 
Harvey, Dr. his Saying of Virgil, 235. 
Hass, his C r of Heſiod, 43. Of Cal - 
limachus, 156, Of Terence, 190» 
Heliodorus, 2. . | 
| Hercules, the Manner of his Death, 49 ITN 
Heſiod, an Account of his Death, 38. The 
Names of his Parents, 33. His Kindneſs to 
his Brother, 36. His Contention with Homer, 
72 His Children, ibid. The Manner of his 
Death, his Tomb and Epitaph, 39. Monu- 
ments in honour of him, ibid. An Account 
of his Works, 40, 41. The Character of 
- his Writings, 42, &c. 0 
Hero, King of Syracuſe, 75. His Character, 
138. Demands of Simonides what God is, 119. 
ipparchus, a Friend to Anacreon, 68. 
Homer, 1. his Birth, 2, &c. Parents, ib. Poetical 
Genealogy, 3. Reaſon of his Name, ibid. 
His Blindneſs, 4. Sets up aSchool of Poetry, 
| His Death, ibid. Is taken for a Mad- 
man, ibid. Diſputes about the Place of his 
Birth, 10. About his Parents, ibid. 1 
r k 8 


_ 
* 
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his Name, 11. called Mzonides, 10. 
An Account of hg Vorks, 12, His Rhap- 
ſodies, why ſo called, 13. The arſt Edition 
of his Works, 14. His Works digeſted, 10. 
Tranflated, 16. His Character, 17, Cc. 
The Veneration paid him by the Ancients,- 
25. His Poems ſaid to be written without 
Deſign „27. Called a Plagiary, ibid. His 
10 Wor baniſhed from Plats bh gore. 1 
J 

Mimuriam; Tu 

Horace, born at Penufi um, 4 His Ref & 
for his Father, 238. Flies'ſhamefully at Phi- 

' lippi, ibid. Is ee 0 f ly canas, 
and Auguſtus, 239, His D wn His 
1 emper and Perſon | deſcribed,” 241. His 
i Works, ibid His Style and Chara 15 his 
- Writing 3 2423 243- Could have compoſed 
an Epic oem, 245 "His Compliment to * 
 bullus, 249. - 

10 6 TY Miſtreſs to „ 262. 8 

*in n 15 | e. =. 
Mt ba AY 

Ihir, the Name of Wins N b „Ou, . 

layllia of Theecritus, an Account 0 dee 139, 

1 140. 

Ihpithilla, Miſtreſs to Catullus, 214. | 
wa, celebrated by Ovid under the Name of — 
Corinna, 289. 

Mees born at n 341. Writes his 
© Satires, 342. Is ſent to Egypt, ibid. Returns 
to. Rome, 343. His Character, 344. His 
Works, ibid. - e wm h Herace, 5 


Sf ſeq. © 
| | 10 C a . . Loeb 


Lelius, aFriend to Terence, 188. Aſſiſted him 
in the Comedy of the Self- Tormentor, 189. 
Lambinus, his brd 4 of Lucretius, 205. a 
Leſtia, Miſtreſs to n, e TIN Siſter 

of Clodius, 215. 
Teucate, 51. 
Lipſius, his Character of Plaus, 179. E 
ibullus, 260. Of Propertius, 266. 
Livius Andronicus, the firſt. Latin Comedian, his 
VI I 
Longing Nis Eg of Pinder, 78. Of 
ſcbylus, 88. Of Apollonius, 160. Wh 
—.— Ws Family, bis Buch, 209. His Eau 
ucan, his is „ Edu- 
dation and l Hatred 
to Vero, 311. His Death, x3+ An Account 
. of his Works, 314. The of rents 


ibid. 
246. 


Lucilius, a Poet, 8 of hint, 
Lucretius, his Family, andReaſon of his Name, 
196. Studies the e me 2 197 
is intimate Friends, 198. His „ and 
125 — of it, 199. His Addreſs to Vaude, 
200. His Works, 201. Writ his Poem in 
his Diſtraction, 203. His Character, 2045. 
c. Compared with Ennis dri, 20 
His whey is condemned, 206. 
we „ his Birth, F 1 and Death, 145. 4 
His Works, 146. The Foundation of his 
Poem explained, 147. Is called the Muddy 
and Myſterious, * 5 His CharaQer, 149. 
Lycurgus, brought Homer's Works into. Greeze, 


14. 
f 75 | Lycus, 
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LZyeus, beloved by Alcens, 58. Deſcribed by 


Cicero, 


5 
Lyriet, Binde- the F ether uf that Verſe, 73. 
Lyſander, permits the Ji os of hi mona 1 


Macrobius, 4 Account of Lucretius, 205. 
Maia, the Name of Virgil's Mother, 222. 
Mamurra, his Character, 216. 


Manilius, his Character of Theotritus, 141. In 


what Age he lived, 271. His Name, 272. 
Flouriſhed under Auguſtus, His Family 
274. His Works, 27 Their Character, 
277. Is addicted RY Stoics, Bid. His 
nowledge in Aſtrolegy, 280. ; 
Maratus, beloved by Tibullus, 252. 
Marcella, the Wife of Martial, 357» 
Mareſius, his Character of Propertius, 26 55 
r- e his Character of Virgil, 235. Of Pro- 
pertius, 262. His Birth, intended for the 


Bar, 350. His Wocks, 351. His Nb | 


ter, 352. 
Mecenas, a Patron to Virgil, 226. 
Medea, N y of Euripides, 111. 
Meleſigencs, a ame of Homer, 6. 
Memmius, convicted of ah 199. 1 
count of him, 202. 
Menalippus, 4. 
Menander, 1 Writer Wh oh new Comed 

His Character, 132. His Style and Han. 
1 187. 


Montes, 6. 


Mefſala Corvinus, a Patevin to > ellas, 249- 
ht art. av nt of Ovid, faid to [li copied rom 
Fan, 296. 


Mimnermus, 
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| Nonnus, a Greek Poet, 47 5. 
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Mi imnermus, an Account of him, 265 l. wer 


ed by Horace, 264. 
e * ne of e 355 5. | 


N. 
Naples Vi Veil ſtudies there, 230. 
Natalis, betrays Seneca, 302. 


Naugerius, his Averſion to Martial, 219. And 


to Status, 337. 
Neera, Milt: to Tibullus, 250. 5 
Nemeſis, Miſtreſs to Tibullus, 251. 
Nero, his Uſage of Seneca, 303? His e 
for Poetry, 307. 
Nicander, a Greek Poet, 166. 


| a 0. a | 
Oaavia falls into a Swoon at b che Hearing of 


ſome Verſes of Virgil, 228. 
0% the Character 1 it, Mn Odes of Via 


od My of Homer, * r pole, 9 
Oedipus Coloneus, a Tragedy by Sophocles,. NG. 
Oppian, an Account of his Family, and the Place 
of his Birth, 170. | Applies himſelf. io Poetry 
| * His Works, ibid. The Manner of his | 
ath, ib. Honours id ag him, ib, Cha- 
racter, a t N Werd of fob, 
73 me 
id, his Character of Alceus 60. of Calli- 
Ora bp I 2 5 Of Lucretius, 201. His Elegy 
upon Tibullus, 259. His Family, and Begin- 
ning of his Studies, 282. His Acquaintance 
With Men of Learnin „ 283. Addicted to 
Pleaſure, 284. Finiſhes his Heroic Epiſtles 


RF and 
. hk d . 
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. 
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The Reaſons of his aniſhment examined, 
288. Applies in vain to be recalled, 289. 
Deſires his Aſhes might be. carried to "Rome, 
290. His Works = their Character, 292, 
c. Compared with Tibullus and affe, 
294. His N diſcovered, e | 


P. 


as danced at Pindar's Birth, 74. 
Particulo, a Friend to Phedrus, 269. 


Paterculus, his Character of Hefiod, 43. 


Paul, St. cites an Expreſſion from 1 165. 
Paulina, Wife to Seneca, 301. Reſolves to die 


with her Huſband, 303. Is i by 
Nero, 304. 


Pauſanias, celebrated b Simonides,. 116. 


1 rebukes Sophocles for his Love of en, 


Pale, Wife to Ovid, 284 | 
Perrault, his Opinion of TROY 2 
Perſius, born at Volterra, 31 en Ne 
toic Philoſophy, 20. 4 N 
the Manner of his Death, 321. b Works 
22, Compared with Juvenal and Huld 323. 
he Reaſon of his Obſcurity, 324. Fed 
the Blind and Dark Poet, 32 5. | 


Pbædrus, his Account of Simonides, 121. A 


Thracian taken Captive by O&avius, 268. 
Tinctured with Vanity, 269. Wee 
270. 
e a Poem b 7 Arctus, 164. 


Wat beloved bj Sa 55 49. An Account 


of him, ibid. 
[2  Ph.I'non, 


| to the FIRST Volumes, 287 
and Fafti, 285. He throws his Metamor- 
is into the Fire, 287. Is baniſhed, ibid. 
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Philemon, his Saying concerning Zariþides, 108. 
Pindar, his Birth * N 11. Fed by a 
Swarm of Bees, 74: His Guide in Poetry, 
ibid. Honours paid to him, 75. His Death, 
76. AnAcc6unt of his Works, 77. Titles 
given him by the Ancients, 79. The Cha- 
kracter of his Writings, 80. | 
Pififtratus, collected Homer's Works, 15. 
Pithæus, the firſt Publiſher of Phedrus, 270. 
Plato, recommends Ari/tophanes, 130. | 
Plautus, his Birth and Parentage, and Reaſon 
of his Name, 177. Reduced to grind ata 
Mill, 178. The Number of his Comedies, 
wid. His Death and Epitaph, 179. Com- 
pared with Terence, 181. Condemned by Ho- 
race, 181. 6 
Pliny, his Letter concerning Silius Italicus, 329. 
Concerning Martial, 352. . 
Plutarch, condemns Ariftophanes, 132. | 
Poggius, the firſt Publiſher of Manila, 271. 
Polycrates, a of Samos, 66. AFriend to 
-  Anacreon, 68. | 
Portius Latro, P tor to Ovid, 283. 
Priſeus, a Friend to Martial, 1 
Propertius, his Opinion of Callimachus, 154. 
is Family and Acquaintance, 262. His 
Death and Works, 264. Compared with 
Ti bullus and Ovid, 265. His Character, 266. 
Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, preſerves the Originals of 
_ _ the old Tragedians, 111. . 
Pitheus, a triumphal Poem made upon him by 
Pindar, 77. . 


|  Ovintilian, his Character of Piudur, 58. Of 
Euripides, 112. Of Simonides, 123. Of Theo- 
M 1 critus, 
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tub, 9 Of Apollanius, 160. Of Aratus, 
Terence, 191. Of Lucretius, 205. 


vx nn 
855 Of Tibullus, 260. Of Lucan, 315. of Ja- 
lerius Flaccus, 357. 


R. 

Re, The Puniſhment of BY Radi, ua 
Ragin, his Character of Anacreon, 70. Of Pin- 
dar, 79. Of Aſchylus, 89. Of Sophocles, 100. 
Of Ariſtepbanes, 133. Of Apollonins, 161. 
ee 172. Of Terente, 192. Of Ho- 
race, 241. Of Tibullus, 259. Of Ovid's 
Epiſtles, 295+ Of Seneca, 306. Of Siljus 
n 333· Of Statius, 3300 Of Fuvenal, 

4 
we. an Account of her, 808. 
Rimer, his Character of Ari Rephanes, 136, 

1 6585 an anne ve nr! 


13 ; | | 820 
Baue, his Character of Eſihlus, 6% 


Sapphe, herBirth, Parents, and en tf 
* Her Brothers, 48. Her Marriage and 
em 


ale Favourites, 49. In Love with haon, 
ib. Her Death, 51. An Account of her 
Works, 52. TheirCharadter, 53. Twoof 
F the Name, 5 & . ; 

Scaliger, bis Judgment of Homer, 29 „Ot Ana- 
7 cen, 70. f Ariſtophanes, 1 Te OfCall:- 

'' machus, 1 8557 67005 pian, nt Of Plautus, 

| 182. l l 0. f Catullus, 220. 
"Hen Al Fe orace, & OfTibul- 
- 10 dus, 2 1340 f Seneca, 306 306. 
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Of Lucan, 315. Of Prrfetey, 18 Sta- 
HIS, 339 · Of Martial, 365. f Valenius 
_ Flaccus,. 358. 

Sapis Africanus, lend te'T, nee 188. 

Selden, calls Ovid a great Canon Lawyer, 295. | 

Seneca, born at Cordubay 298. His Family and 
Relations, 299. Is lis of Adultery and 
baniſhed; 300. Tutor to Nero, ib. Elis 
Riches, 301, The Manner of his Death, 

* their Reſpe& for m2 nigedire 2 
ripi 11 EI 

Silas alles lis Family — the Reaſon of his 
Name, 327. He is * into fins ans - Is 

rites 


| et ee by a e an 
Epic Poem, 332. s Works, and their 
: Charatter, "5 


F n to YE ſchylrs, $6. Born. at 
Ceos, an Account of his Parents, 116. Won 


ö the Priae ma hylus, 147 Preſerved twice 


from Death, 118. The — of local Me- 
mory, ib. Saved by a Dream, ib. His Ad- 
vice to Pauſanius, 11 Is exceeding cove- 
tous, 120. He ſet the ut to hires 121. 
His two Trunks, «46d. He is fhipwrecked, 
his Death, Burial, and Fomd, 123. His 
Works, the Character of them, ib. 
Socrates, an admixer of Euripides, 404. Severely 
treated by Ari i r 186. | 
Sephocles, 2 to ne, "its Birth, 
Parents, his Education Oelebrates the 
| Victory of Salamis, 10. whe ot firuRted-by E- 
lus, '92. Wins the Prize of Poetry! from 
| 8 93. H reules appears uo him in a 
Dream, ib. Inc. ine t the Lo, of Boys, 
194+ His ie @ of W why Acguled 


by 


e SY 4 


1 


O 
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by his Sons a8 Madman, 95. His Death 
1 355 High Improvement af Tra- 
£92 90 „His Works, ib. Diſtinguiſhed 
. 6h Emulation between him and 
2 Compared with Euripides, 99 
ius, writes in Honour of. Lucax's ch, 527, 
I Born at Naples, 3 In favour with 


3 Sells a Ar er the Ac- 
dor, 387 · 
3 his Character of Homer, 18. 


Strada, his Opinion of Lucan, 37. Of e i 


338. 
8015 the. Style of Homer, „ I 
Sulpicia, complimented by Tibullus,, 296% 1575 


Death and Character, 338, Sc. 


Hlvæ, of . their ( 337. 1 : s 
Tem = Sir Wi Il Fam, a Weng + nb 23. 
f Virgil, 235. 


Terence, . particular] y with Plautus, 181. 
An African, 184. His Perſon deſcribed, 185. 


And Qwalities, 180. cls n Mewes | 


his Plays, 186. Bonrows foam A nr, 187. 


The Succeſs of his Comedies, 197. He is ſaid 


8 wand Lalius, 188. His 
Death, 190. er No th _— 


Stile, 1 
Thehand, "9p. 0 e 39 
TheeeriJus, rg” ey 11 An ene 
of his ſayllin, 139. Put . violent Death, 


_ An 3 and Character of his Writ⸗ | 


. ings, ibid. Comp th Hirgil, 141. His 
| Balea, 4. gy om rade hos As 
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Theſeus, his Reliques brought to Athens, 92. / 


 Theſpis, 87. The firſt who taught e ac- 


. cording to Art, 

Tibullus, his Deſcent, and the Reaſon of his 
3 An Account of his Amours, 
Pr ddicted to criminal Love, 252. At- 
ten 4 ala into Syria, 254. His Epitaph, 
ollows Meſſala into Aguitain, ibid. 

We ke te Cen, 257+ Hi: Denn, * 
His Works, 261. | ' 
Timoleom, his Epitaph, by Simenides, 124. 


Tomi, the Place of Ovid's Baniſhment, . 


Tragedy, the Definition, Beginning, and 
greſs of it, 2 

Turnebus, his baradter of ' Propertius, 266: Of 
Martial, 355. 


Tyndarides, an Anclearaale of them, 117. 
Titius, beloved by TO 25% F amiliar 
with Horace, a 


v. 


11 * kisLife ang Death, 357. An 


Account of his Poem, 358. 
Valgius, a Poet, his Opinion of Terence, 189. 
Varro, his Character of Fluutus, ere _ Te- 
rence, 191. 


Javaſſor, his Character of Peu, 


Vir 1, compared with Homer, 2.3. Ho Reſpect 
or Heſud, 35. For Tbeocritus, 139. Copies 
* Apallonius, 161. An Account of his 
| _ and Deſcent, 222. Is ſent to Cremona, 
1 225, Tel 224. Is in danger of his 

| Lig, The Reaſon of his Name, ibid. 
Iscenſured for n Boys, * * 
e : $ 
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dis Georgicks, - 227. Writes his Zneid, 228. 
His Death, 229. Orders his #e:s to be burnt, 
ibid. An Accountof his Perſon and Temper, 
230. His Will, ii. Not inſenſible of Love, 
231. e and Character, ibid. &c. 
Compared with Hemer, 233. Honours paid 
imm at Rome, 1b( 00. 
| Umbritizs, a Friend to Juvenal, 341. | 
Fetus, his Remark upon Pindar, 76. Upon 


Plantus, 179. Upon Horace, 246. Upon | | | 
Seneca, 299. Upon Perfius, 325. Upon | 

1 16 it t þ 4 0 | ' 8 4 | 
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Xinia, not written by Martial, 352. 1 


Arnocles, à wretched Poetaſter, 110. | | 1 
3 42 
. | 7 


Zenodutus, publiſhes Homer's Works, 16. 
Zeilus, 10. The Reaſon and Manner of his 
Death, 30. 14 r 
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Linz; his Character of Demaſthenes, 47. 
Agathias, his Epigtam upon Plutarch, 113. 
\Agyrium,  Drodorus born there, 2. 
Aldus Manutius, his Character of Paterculus, 201. 
Alphonſo, King of Arragon, his Eſteem for Livy, 
cured of aDiflem 


191. Is of a Di per by reading Quin- | 
tus Quriius, 207, | ORs 
Amiternum, Saluft born there, 123. 


— 


Ammonius, Tutor to Plutarch, 106. 
Anaxagoras, Tutor to Thucydides, 18. 
Annales Felleiani, a valuable Piece of Learning, 
7 5 202. . | l I. : 
Antipater, his Character of Deme/thenes, 41. His 
| Saying of him, 465. 15 
Autip hon, Preceptor to Thucydides, 19. 
Apo lenius Tyaneus, a Story of him, 92 
dat mand: ; O 4 al : Appian, 


296 An INDEX | 
Appian, hisDefcent and Preferments, 80. An 
eee of his Works, 82. Their Character, 
3 
Apronianus, the Father of Dio Caſſius, 86. 
Aratus, his Poem N by Greero, I 64. 
Arnuphis, an Egyptian, 9 
n his various TiC E44 and Fe enter, 4. 
His Writings, 75. Publiſhes refrmentss ran 
Ke pear "hg ib. The Character of his W ri- 


tin 
: Almins Polls, cenſures . . of Livy, 192. 
Auguſtuss Funeral, Character of Ci 
cero, 170. g | 
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Bayle, his Character of Tacitus, 224 His Vin- 
dication of Suetonius, 253. 

Bibulus, Conſul with Julius Cæſar, 144. 

Blackwell, his Character of Plim, 29. 

Bodinus, his Character of Pohbius, 60. Of 

y 8 64. Of Diony/ins, 70. Of es, 
yp 

Boileau, his Account of Arrian, 75. f 

Braſidas, overcome by Thu 1470. 40 

Bruno, ſupplies the Gs firt Books vr 22 

Curtius, 205. 


9398 eons | 
Celin ius Bandes 8 bis Charadter of of yi, 
84. 
Calenus, à famous Orater abuſed b D 7 42 
him, 


Cadiz, aGentlemanof this City, a Story o 
191. 


— 


Calliſtbenes, 
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r- lifthenes, various Accounts of his Death, 77. 


Cot his Character of Fete kad 
Caſauben, his Account of Polybjus, 61. Of He- 
rodian, 104. Of Tacitus, 230 
Catiline, his Conſpiracy de by Cicero, 156. 
| "_ his Speech againſt Catiline, 157. His Say- 
of Cicero, 1 10 | 


en, Jodkentes Tis: Nrws coc Nun 


6 | 
Chriflins Queen of Sweden, her Eſteem for Ta- 


eitus, 22 

| Cicero, his 0 of Herodotws, 8, 22. The 

Place and Circumſtances of his Birth, 75 
Studies under Mutius Scavola, 154. Pleads 

for Roſcius, ibid. His Studies and Avant. 

ment, 1:55. Pleads againſt Ferres, and defeats 

_ Catiline's Conſpiracy, 156. Is baniſhed, 158. 


- Returnsto Rome, ibid. Marries aſecond Wife, | 


161. Is proſcribed, 162.. And put to death, 
1563. His Merit and Character, ibid. He 
. tranſlates Plato s Ti * 158. His Studies 
and Travels, 164. A Deſcription of K "8 
ſon, 166. His Country Seats, 167. His 

great Abilities and Character, 369, G. 
Clælia, various Accounts of ber Ad venture, 7. 
Her Story not well told by Livy, 195. 
Clodius, his Attempt upon bela, 141. Is er 
" cufed and diſcharged; ibid. 


— Colerus, his Character of. Quintus duns 205, 


Of Lucius Florus, 241. 


| Canftantine the Great, preſerves the Warkzof Por . 
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Cornelius Mues his Birth and . 1735 | 
His Friends and Correſpondence, 195. 
Writings and their Character, ibid. is Taſte 
of good Senſe,: 177. 


Corguey, an Abbey, the Annals of Tacimefornd 
' there, 238. 


Cafmo, 4 Allele, his Eſteem for Tacitus, 224. 
Coſſntiag; contracted to Julius Cagqar, 136. 
Cte/iphon, defended by _ Fi, EY 
Cyepedis,. an Recount of Wa 25. 


D. 

Dares ke Rn not 4 7 b Mapa, 177. 
Detudes of Livy, an Account of 9 1 ED 
8 eee his Character of Demeft 

nes, ' < 

12 formed himſelf upon the Model of 
Thacydides, 24. His Deſcent, 36. Sent to 
5 School, 3 7. Reſolves to be an Orator, ib. 

Meets hq great Diffieulties in his Studies, 
the Particulars of 7 8. Is inſtructed 
by a Comedian, 40 ho againſt Philip 
«2 0 Macedon, 224. 3 a Preſent from 
Darius, 42. Bebaves with Cowardice, ice, 43. 
Is accuſed of Bribery and baniſhed, ibid. Poi- 
ſons himſelſ, 44. Honours paid to his Me- 
mory, His natural Temper and Genius, 
151d. is Character, 46, Sc. He flouriſhed 
in the Reign of Philip of Macedon, 514. 
Dion Caſſius, born. atNicea, 86. His Dignities, 
bid. Is praiſed for bis Conduct, 87. His 
© Hiſtory commended, 88. Is — Par- 
- Ualiey, 9. Is cenfured for Superſtition and 
Credulity, 92. T HERE his Writ- 


ing, 94 | : 
2 Diedorus 


to the Sf do Votume. 
Diodorus Siculus, his Birth and Account of his 
Works, 62. The Contents of his Hiſto 
63. The Character af hie Writings, ib. 2 
Diodotus, Maſter to Cicera, 1 
Dionyſtusot Mali „ bis of Heres 


| Fx: Of Deaf bene, 46. Of Polyblus, 
O. 


ig. Tie Hiſtory, 601 His Stile, 5“. 


Credulity, ib. 
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